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The woman who toils 


and drudges, bends and 
rubs, worries and scrubs 
over her household 
duties, is misguided and 
behind the times. Gold 
Dust will relieve her of 
half the burdens of 
housework, do all the 
hard part of the task 
without her assistance, 
and keep everything 
about the house spick 
and span. 

Kor cleaning anything 
and everything from 
cellar to attic, Gold 
Dust has no equal. 

Dowit use Soap, Naphtha, 
Borax, Soda, Ammonia or 
Avcrosene. The Gold Dust 
Twins need no outside help 
For washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and tinware, 
polishing brasswork, cleaning 
bath room pipes, refrigerators, 
etc., softening hard water, wash- 


ing clothes, and making the finest 
soft soap. 
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Fairy Soap contains 
no free alkali—it is just 
soap, pure soap, nothing 
but the best soap. 

Pay any price you 
will, you can not find a 
better quality of mate- 
rials than goes into every 
5c. cake of Fairy Soap. 

It will notirritate and 
stop up the pores like 
soap made from cheap 
materials. 

Fairy Soap—the 
handy, floating, oval 
cake—is sold only in 
cartons and daintily 
wrapped in tissue. 

It has the appearance, 
as well as the ingredi- 
ents, of quality. 


Fairy Soap was granted high- 
est possible awards at both St. 
Louis and Portland Expositions. 
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is a white soap made from fats 
and oils of a quality never found 
in ordinary laundry soaps. 

Sunny Monday Laundry 
Soap (*N.R.) contains no rosin, 
and will wash woolens, flannels 
and the finest fabrics without 
shrinking. All yellow laundry 
soaps contain from 30 % to 40 % 
rosin, which is most destruc- 
tive to fine fabrics and woolen 
garments. 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
(®N. R.) has all the virtues claimed 
for naphtha soaps, and will do 
better work. Naphtha evaporates 
when exposed to the air or put in 
hot water, hence its inefhciency; 
in Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
(*N.R. ) the dirt-starting ingredients 
last until the cake is worn to a 
wafer, and are equally efficient in 
any kind of water. 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
(*N. R.) will save rubbing, save 
time, save wear and tear on clothes. 

N. R. means “ No Rosin.” Sunny 
Monday Laundry Soap contains 


no rosin. Rosin cheapens soap 
but injures clothes. 


FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 
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Transmit More Power 


You want to utilize all the power 
your dynamos orengines generate, 
therefore you can’t be tooparticu- 

lar about the belting you use. 

A poor belt wastes power and 

soon gives out. A good belt saves 

power enough to pay for itself 
a dozen times over in a short 
time, That is why you ought 
to insist that your belting 
be Reliance Guaranteed 

Leather Belting, whichruns 
true, dues not stretch nor 

require frequent repairs, 

but keeps all its virgin 
ay lengthens 

the life of your ma- 
chinery, makes it 
run better, longer, 
with less wear on 
bearings, less 
strain on pulleys 
and shafting — 
all this in ad- 


with the sas 

dition to the 
RELIANCE ‘ 
trade - mark, Daily, 
which insures Hourly 
highest efficien- Saving 
cy. Wecan't tell of 
all about the supe- Power 


riority of Reliance 
belts here, but write 
for our interesting 
book, which goes into 
details, not only on this 
but on our Sea Lion, 
Imperial, Sterling and 
Dynamo brands — all equally 
as good for specific purposes. 
Tell us what you want a belt 
to do, we will advise what is 
the best to buy. 
CHICAGO BELTING CO. 
14 8. Green Street, CHICAGO 
Branches: New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore. 














“No one who smokes 


URBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 

The Tobaccos are all aged. Age improves 
flavor; adds mildness; prevents biting. In 
the blending, seven different tobaccos are 
used. Surbrug’s “Arcadia” is in a class 
by itself — nothing so rich in flavor — so 
exhilarating in quality. A mild stimulant. 

At Your Dealer's. 
SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 





132 Reade Street New York 











$100.00 Reward 
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we will divide the prize equally 


A weather - beaten 
old stone marker, 
of which this is a 
picture, was lately 
found near W ashington See if 
}\) you are smart enough totell what 
it says. $100 in cash is to be 
‘Ul given for correct answers. This 
is a sample of the many original 
and instructive competitions the 
Pathfinder conducts. Our con 


are made to interest people of 
brains, such as would appreciate 
the Pathfinder — which is every 
where called the brightest and 
best family weekly there is. Pub- 
\\j lished at the Nation's Capital; 
gives gist of world’s news and 
everything you want to know, all 
in a nutshell; non-partisan, re- 
liable, entertaining—TH E paper 
for the home. Send your answer 
to the puzzle at once, inclosing 
25 cents for trial 13-weeks sub- 
scription and you will call it the 
best investment of your life. 
Contest closes June 25; prizes 
awarded promptly and fairly. To 
the person who correctly deci- 
4 phers this inscription we will 
4 Pay $100in cash. If there should 

be more than one correct answer 
among the tying contestants. You 
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mustn'tmissthischance. Pathfinder 13 weeks 25c,and CASH PRIZE 


ifreadingiscorrect. Return this adv. with 2 


Sc; it will notappearagain. 


PATHFINDER, Box 133, Washington, D.C. 





“Get There” 











ata price to suit 
you direct for a 


MOTOR BUGGY 


Built for country roads, hills and 
mud. Engine—14-H. P., 2cylinders, air 
cooled, chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 
2 to 25 m. per hr.— 30 miles on 1 gal. of gasoline. — 
est quality finish, 4 hip and 

lutely safe and reliable. Tite for Book No. = 228. 
BLACK MPG. COMPANY, 124 E. Ohio 8t., ‘o, Ill. 
































PATENT 


DENS 


t.35,Washington,D.C. 
ed 1869. 






and PATENTS THAT PROTECT yield | 
our clients enormous profits. Write us for PROOF. 
Inventors lose si//ions through worthless patents. 
R. 8. @ A. B. LACEY, 
Establi 


tests are not of the silly sort but | 
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A Million a Month 


At this writing the sale on Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice exceeds a million 
packages monthly. 











It has almost doubled in the past three months. Every day, apparently, some 


ten thousand new homes adopt them. 

All over the country, one is telling another about these enticing foods. And 
the others tell others. 

Before the summer is over, perhaps a million new homes will enjoy them. 
Won’t you let your home be one? 


Chosen by Three in Four 





At our New York lunch room we serve ten kinds of cereals—all our own 
make—to hundreds of people daily. 

We serve all without preference, and all at one price—1§ cents per dish. 
For our object is to learn what people want. 

Of each 1,000 people who take ready-cooked cereals, 747 take the foods shot 
from guns. 





Only one-fifth as many take Corn Flakes, one-tenth as take Wheat 


Flakes, one-eighth as many take Breakfast Biscuits. 


many 
Our patrons are mainly men—men who want foods that are real and sub- 


stantial. These are the foods they choose. 


That indicates clearly that three homes in four will want puffed foods when 
they know them. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c .... | 
Puffed Rice, 13c 


Extreme 
West 

These are the foods invented by Prof. Anderson, and this is the curious process: 

Then the 








The whole wheat or rice kernels. are put into sealed 
are revolved, for sixty minutes, in a heat of 550 degrees. 


guns. guns 


That fierce heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the 
becomes tremendous. Then the guns are unsealed. Instantly every 
granule is exploded into a myriad particles, so the digestive juices act promptly. 


pressure 


starch 
The kernels of grain are expanded eight times— made four times as porous 


as bread. Yet the coats are unbroken, the shapes are unaltered. We have giant 
grains crisp and delicious, ready to melt in the mouth. 


The Children’s Choice 


If we had a lunch room where children were served, it is probable that nothing 
but these puffed toods would sell. 





For the great crisp grains, to the children’s taste, are the most delicious foods 
in existence. 

Prove this on your table—hear what your people say. Serve Puffed Whe 
one morning and Puffed Rice the next. 

One of these foods will be your breakfast forever, if you let your people choose. 
Try it tomorrow—order a package now. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere. 


Made only by The Quaker Oats Company 


Cc. W 
| 268 Reliance Building Kansas City, Missouri 







~ Sent FREE! 


Our new 1909 
Catalogue and 
Camp Guide 
brings to your 
home the entire 
line of Tents 
and Canvas Specialties of the largest manufac- 
turers of canvas goods in the country. Everything 
you could want is listed and it is the most elaborate 
and complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely against frauds which 
now exist so extensively in canvas go 

If you will study this catalogue you will ne 
“‘ market grade "’ tent (made ouly to sell 
goods from the small stock of a small dealer 

This catalogue will convince you at once of the great advan 
tage of buying —not from the retailer or even the “ w hic lesaler bu 
from the largest f with ’ 
whose stamp on any article means merit anc pertec tion 

THIS CATA WILL SAVE YOU MONEY ON ANY 
CANVAS ARTICLE. Hammocks — Beds for outdoor sleep- 
ing — lawn comforts — ail at rock- bottom pri ces. 

Our catalogue, besides being an authority on buying, con 
tains the most valuable collection of Camp Secrets ever pub 
lished in any catalogue. Highly interesting chapters on every 
thing pertaining to camp life, hunting, fishing, trapping, et 


This Catalogue 
A Camp Guide 


is FREE x= 


just drop postal for our new 
tent catalogue — it will only 
take a few seconds. When 
your request comes to us 
—we send the book to 
you postpaid —onthe 
same day. Stopread- 
ing now and write. 
H.Channon 


Company. 
Dept. 401 A 
32 Market Street, hicago 
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or other canva 





An estimable 
book — 
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kitchen 
it 
easy to care for lamps. 
fit, 
combustion — 
smudge 


the 
making 








I make that 
hat 


good 


lamp-chimneys 
proper 
ght— without smoke 
or smell 


compel 


MACBETH lamp-chimneys are made 
of glass that won’t break from heat. 
My name is on every one. 

My guide, sent free, sh ht 
chimney for each of your 


ws which is the rig 


lan 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh 


B1 ** Shows Only the Reflection” 


FLOOR = 9 
VARNISH 
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It's waterproof. Children can’t hurt it when 
they play. Thev may dent the wood, but the 
varnish won't crack. Write for booklet and 

Free Sempte Panel 
compar tw 
lealer 


finished with “61.” Te 
other finishes Bu; trom 


PRATT & LAMBERT-INGC. 
VARNISH MAKERS 6O YEARS 
83 TONAWANDA ST., BUFFALO, Ny. ¥. 
FACTORICS IN 7 CITIES 


yur 
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BY MAIL 
1 won the World's First Prize in Penmanship. 


my new system I can make an expert penman « 
by mail Am pl students as instructors 
ymmercial « you wish to become a better 
penman, write me send you FREE one of 
Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journ 


RANSOM 
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The uses of Ivory Soap are extraordi- paratively few people are familiar, is in con- 
narily varied. nection with flowers. 
It is, as almost everybody knows, the best Ivory Soap will keep them clean. 
—because the purest—of bath, toilet and fine It will keep them healthy. 
laundry soaps. It will rid them of all sorts of plant pests. 
| Because of its purity, it can be used for a Professional florists use Ivory Soap in pref- 
'f’ great many purposes for which ordinary soaps erence to anything else. They like it because 
| are unsafe and unsatisfactory. it is harmless, effective, easily applied and 
) One use of Ivory Soap, with which com- leaves no disagreeable odor behind it. 


DIRECTIONS: Shave a cake of Ivory Soap very thin and dissolve it in two quarts of boiling water. 
When dissolved, add cold water and use at once. The amount of cold water which you should add 
denends upon what you intend to use the solution for. If for roses, carnations, violets, chrysanthemums 
and plants with leaves of similar texture, add 10 gallons. The compound should be sprayed on, care 
being taken to see that it reaches the under side of the plants. Rinse with clear, soft water half an 
hour after applying. In small quantities, use a sixth of a cake of. Ivory Soap, dissolved in a pint of 
boiling water; and add one and a half gallons of cold water. 

For begonias, ferns and all tender and bulbous plants, add 15 gallons of cold water. Dip plants in 
this or spray it over them. Rinse with clear, soft water. In small quantities, use a sixth of a cake of 
Ivory Soap, dissolved in a pint of boiling water. Add two gallons of cold water. 


Ivory Soap . we ee « 994460 Per Cent. Pure. 
~ These directions appeared in the magazines of June, 1907, and are now reprinted by request. 
sil 
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THE WOMAN’S REBELLION | 


HE anti-suffragist 
4 bade her chauffeur 

take her car very 
slowly past One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street 
and Fourth Avenue Mon- 
day evening, to see what 
the shrieking suffragettes, 
as Lyman Abbott called 
them, were really doing. 
She saw a well-dressed 
woman speaking quietly 
to some three hundred 
persons, mostly men, 
impressed, uncertain or 
sardonic. The anti- 
suffragist cowered back 
behind her plate-giass 
window (indeed, she had 
a carriage-window view 
of life), and said plain- i 
tively: ; 

“Ten years ago it was 
a disgrace to go to Albany 
as a suffragist, and now 
it is a disgrace to go 
to Albany as an anti- 
suffragist.”’ 

For the times have 
changed. Twenty years ; 
ago the average man was _ * 
not a believer in woman’s 
suffrage. If he wanted to 
praise his wife he said she made the best 
preserves in the state or could sew better 
than any one of her circle. Today the aver- 
age man may not be a suffragist, but when he wants to show pride in his wife he says she 
is president of a club or chairman of a committee on child labor. Twenty years ago 
enterprising women belonged to the W. C. T. U. and listened to a male temperance 
lecturer, wishing the while that something might be done. Today these same women 
belong to clubs with a multitude of civic and reform activities; they are not content to 
wish they think and act. And among those who are doing most for the neighborhood 
in which they live are to be found the leaders in the movement for votes for women, 
and very often their husbands are converts and sympathizers. 

The full bloom of suffrage has burst most luxuriantly in the last six months, and its 
flowering-place has been especially Greater New York, yet the roots and stalks of this 
sudden blossoming have been maturing for some sixty years. The work of the old 
leaders—Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia Mott—had its 
value. Ever since their day, all over the country there have been isolated women, 
cranks, queer “‘ woman’s-righters’’ who have kept the subject constantly ventilated. But 
the real impetus, the broad, underlying social wave that has shaken our shores, has been 
due to the socialization of women—economic and civic. 

The women who work outside their own homes have gone forth to possess the world 
in the shop and the factory, in business, in professions, in philanthropy. The millions 
of them whose names are on our pay-rolls—these are the great arguments which call for 
the ballot for women. It used to seem strange to think of women leaving the sphere of 
the home. Now we look down Broadway at six o’clock and it seems strange to think 
of the days before women had left the home. It is too late to cry ‘‘ Peace, peace,” for 
there is no peace. While people discuss whether this should be, it has taken place. 
The world has moved on, the times have changed. In the crowded New York streets 
voices crying in the wilderness find a multitude gathered around them. 


Agitation a Fashion Like Empire Gowns 


(THE significant fact is that from all ranks comes chorusing this cry of votes for women. 
A great sex need has arisen which is stronger than any class feeling; it has overborne 
antagonisms arising from differences in wealth, occupation and interest. Side by side 
stand the club women, the thinking, serious, reform type; the gilt-chair brigade, those 
of wealth and fashion; and the foundation of the movement, the wage-earners—those 
who have nothing to lose and everything to gain, who are accustomed to work in crowds 
and take their pleasure in crowds, and who perhaps lend themselves more readily to 
organization than any other class in America. 

Immediate occasions for the present interest in the matter are two: the example of 
the English suffragettes, reénforced last year by the visit of Mrs. Philip Snowden and 
Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, and by Mrs. Borrman Wells, a militant who came to organize 
the suffragettes in New York; and second, the flocking to the yellow standard of the 
fashionables, led by Mrs. Clarence Mackay. Hundreds of women who used to be “antis”’ 
through prejudice are today suffragists for the same reason. They wear the suffrage 








By MAY K. WARWICK 


button, just as they wear 
the Empire gowns; tem- 
perament and embonpoint 
do not matter; the 
style’s the thing. They 
have no better reasons 
to offer for the ballot 
than they had to offer 
against it, and certainly 
no worse. But the seri- 
ous women in the move- 
ment do not mind; they 
realize the value of mere 
=~ numbers. 

a The fact that the suf- 
fragists have succeeded 
in really making a stir 
shows that they are well 
organized. Indeed, an 
examination of the facts 
should lead men to feel 
the citadel of their power 
shaking. If women show 
equal pluck and deter- 
mination after getting 
the votes they will prove 
a formidable force in 
American politics. Their 
methods of work, their 
r devices for attack and de- 
ial eel fense and propagandism 

are so admirable as to 

leave very little room for 
improvement. 'They neglect no detail that 
makes for success, are quick to see and 
correct their short-sighted blunders, and are 
as a body unselfish and single-hearted in their aims. Besides their perhaps acquired 
business methods they have developed the feminine talent for altruism. 

Fortunately, in this country they can express themselves freely. : Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton says that in America you can “‘shut ears, but you cannot shut mouths,” while in 
England ‘‘it is possible to prevent a point of view from being uttered at all.” This 
explains the extraordinary tactics of the suffragettes in the tight little island. Not that 
expression in New York came freely in the beginning. The New York suffragists 
deplored the militant actions of the English suffragettes. They feared for the cause 
when some of their body demanded bolder action and formed themselves into a union 
with a constitution which announced ‘‘aggressive agitation on lines justified by the 
position of outlawry to which women are at present condemned.’’ But when the agita- 
tion merely took the form of outdoor meetings, advertised the suffrage cause as it never 
had been advertised, and got recruits who could be gained in no other way, the suffra- 
gists were largely won over. Now it is whispered that even the fashionables are thinking 
of making outdoor speeches from their automobiles. 
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The Followers of the Shaw-Catt-Lexow Banners 


HE organizations of the “‘civic outlaws’ can be briefly sketched. In New York 

there are four and an auxiliary. First comes the old association made up of some 
twenty-two individual clubs organized into county, state and national bodies, with Miss 
Anna Shaw as national president. More of these individual clubs belong to Brooklyn 
than to New York, a fact due largely to the influence of Henry Ward Beecher. The 
presidents and one delegate from each of these clubs make up the interurban council, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president —a deliberative body intended to supplement the 
state organization. Then there is the College Equal Suffrage League formed three years 
ago; president, Miss Caroline Lexow. The members, men and women, must have 
belonged for at least a year to a college or professional school. Their system includes a 
national organization and state organizations, with chapters in various colleges. Their 
main object is the collection and distribution of information about suffrage, but actually 
most of their energy goes to getting recruits, because there are so many professional 
women members who incline to an active policy. 

Another phase of the suffrage movement was begun two years ago when Mrs. Blatch, 
daughter of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, organized the League of Self-Supporting Women, 
which has grown with amazing rapidity, numbering now twenty-four thousand members. 
Finally, the most recent organization is Mrs. Mackay’s Equal Franchise Society for men 
and women, composed of a few of the old suffragists, but mostly of fashionables like 
Mrs. Phillip Lydig, Mrs. Robert Goelet and Mrs. Bourke Cockran. In all probability 
this Equal Franchise Society will grow into a national association, but at present it 
states that it will not affiliate with any existing organization. Fully fifty thousand 
strong in the State of New York is this army of organized women, and undoubtedly there 
are thousands more who sympathize but who have not come out into the open. 
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While the ultimate aim of all these organizations is 
universal suffrage, they differ as to the immediate object. 
This is natural enough. No large movement in a modern 
community can be thoroughly homogeneous unless it is 
despotic. The state organizations and the college organiza- 
tions want full suffrage now; the Equal Franchise Society 
and the League of Self-Supporting Women demand only 
municipal suffrage at present. The latter believe that a 
provision could be made in the New York City charter now 
under revision which would allow municipal suffrage; this 
opinion, held by some lawyers, is disputed by others. The 
municipal suffragists say further that uninstructed or in- 
different women could be led to think and vote, because 
the city problems are only an extension of the home prob- 
lems; by handling problems connected with milk inspec- 
tion and street cleaning they would prepare themselves for 
grappling with large matters when the national franchise 
should really come to them. They point to the satis- 
factory working of partial suffrage in the nine hundred 
towns and villages in New York which allow tax-paying 
women to vote ontax propositions; and to the seventeen of 
the thirty-five third-class cities which have amended their 
charters to give women partial suffrage. Besides, they add: 
**Half a loaf we can get; a whole loaf, no.” 


Petticoat Politics in New York 


HE believers in full suffrage assert that it will be just 
as easy to get the whole loaf as the half, and that not 
to try for the whole simply doubles the work. They say 
darkly: ‘‘ Look at Kansas; she has had municipal suffrage 
for twenty years and there seems little hope of her getting 
more. Look at England; partial suffrage since 1869 and 
broken bones because the women now ask for the rest.” 
Further, they say that in New York City the women 
voters would have little power. They could help select a 
good mayor, but they would have to rely on him to choose 
good heads of departments. Again, party politics are so 
compactly handled in the city that even if a suffrage 
amendment to the charter were possible it would be almost 
impossible to bring municipal suffrage to pass—the cor- 
ruptionists are too strong. This would be especially true 
because the suffragists refuse to ally themselves with any 
party. Lastly, they urge that while municipal suffrage 
might be giving something to women of New York City it 
would give nothing to the women of first and second class 
cities outside of New York. It would be possible for such 
cities to work for partial suffrage by revision of charter, 
but the full suffragists, feeling the scars of their long years 
of struggle with the legislatures to pass laws for the better- 
ment of the conditions of women and children—laws that 
with a direct vote could have been passed at on¢e—think 
this would be a waste of energy. They want an amend- 
ment to strike out the word ‘‘male”’ from article 1, section 
I, of the state constitution. 

Yet in this divergence of aim there is no real lack of 
unity. Each party tries to help the other. For nearly a 
year all the New York organizations have worked together 
unceasingly to advertise the cause. In November a bazar 
was held at the Martha Washington Hotel toraise money for 
suffrage purposes. Three or four mass-meetings were held 
during the year, the most notable being at Carnegie Hall, 
December 4. Here hundreds of converts were gained, 
as were hundreds more after the January luncheon held 
in honor of Miss Ethel Arnold, where Mrs. Mackey gave 
her maiden speech for suffrage. In February came the 
work for which the suffragists had been preparing all year, 
the hearing at Albany before the Joint Judiciary Com- 
mittee. It took much work and parings from Easter bon- 
nets to collect a delegation of four hundred women for this 
journey. That meeting seems as vivid to the suffragists 
today as it wasin February. An anti-suffragist body went 
up and for two hours, with clinging-vine voices, read 
papers against suffragists, begging to be left in their homes; 
for two hours more suffragists of all classes spoke without 
notes for suffrage with logic and charm. Of course they 
suffered defeat, the vote standing 11 to 2.. Those who 
voted against the bill urged that it be a secret ballot, but 
the men who voted for it revealed themselves, and by 
elimination the others were discovered. Let them beware, 
say the suffragists; a body of determined women will try 
to see that they are not returned to their seats at the next 
election. Another achievement of the year was the pres- 
entation of Elizabeth Robins’ play, Votes for Women, 
with Mary Shaw, a good suffragist, in the title réle. Mrs. 
Craig Wentworth also gave a reading of the same play. 


Schemes to Get Money and Publicity 


NE of the most important events of the year was the 
establishment of a suffrage headquarters at Albany, 
which had always been strongly anti-suffrage. It is hoped 
that some day these headquarters may be a house managed 
by suffragists socially competent, whom the politicians may 
meet and like as human beings. Liking, they may listen 
with fair minds, and that is all the suffragists ask—a lis- 
tening ear and an open mind. And finally, all the suffra- 
gists are working for signatures to the grand petition which 
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will go before Congress next year. It was started by Mrs. 
Catt at the request of the English suffragists, who stated 
that Mrs. Humphry Ward had told England that suffrage 
sentiment was dying out in America, and they wanted a 
proof for or against the statement. Mrs. Catt is having 
the petition circulated in all the states, with the hope 
eventually of two or three million signatures from women. 

Incidentally the clubs and leagues, whether their mem- 
bers stand on soap-boxes to talk to jeering men, or sit on 
gilt chairs and read Miss Blackwell’s Objections Answered, 
are working toward their great end. All of them meet at 
least once a month to hear a lecture, usually on suffrage. 
Some leaders of clubs, such as Dr. Sophie Klenk, of 
Brooklyn, who has won many recruits among doctors and 
patients, prefer to discuss other vital questions, too. Mrs. 
Priscilla Hackstaff, a splendid worker, to whom the suf- 
frage cause in Brooklyn is heavily indebted, travels about 
making individual converts and forming clubs. Mrs. 
Hastings, president of the William Lloyd Garrison 
League, a brilliant speaker, not only has lectures at the 
monthly meetings, but offers prizes now and again to girls 
of different high schools for the best essays on women’s 
suffrage. Some women work to get legacies or money for 
the cause; some try to have their little local newspapers 
allow a few paragraphs for women’s-suffrage news; a few 
hope to have a publicity agent, a person who would do 
as a vocation what Miss Alice Stone Blackwell does as an 
avocation, answer in print all adverse editorials or letters, 
and in general get suffrage news and sentiment into the 
influential periodicals. For fair-minded as are the suffrage 
periodicals, The News Letter (Syracuse), The Woman’s 
Journal (Boston) and Progress (Warren, Ohio), they do 
not yet have the circulation they perhaps deserve. Fur- 
ther, a recently-formed club,The New York New Codper- 
ative Equal Suffrage League (Mrs. Helen Hoy Greely, 
president), has had a stamp made, President Taft buying 
the first and LaFollette the second. Some women have 
secured a declaration on women’s suffrage from Federal 
legislators and have found forty-nine per cent unquali- 
fiedly in favor, twenty-three per cent either in favor of 
limited suffrage or non-committal, and twenty-eight per 
cent opposed. Others have secured from prominent poli- 
ticians and public men in the four women’s suffrage states 
their opinions, all favorable, on votes for women. And 
everywhere their speakers are going out; they are asked 
to speak before such clubs and institutions as the Man- 
hattan Liberal Club, the Portia Club and The People’s 
Institute. A nurse belonging to the League of Self- 
Supporting Women has spoken on suffrage as often as 
thirty times in a month. 


New Laws to Protect Women and Children 


oes this achievement does not sound great, yet 
the results, though indefinite, have been very power- 
ful. They are not to be measured in terms of laws passed, 
but rather in terms of education disseminated and adher- 
ents gained. The suffrage movement in New York has 
really accomplished much, both in the long run of the last 
sixty years and in the year just passed; and such accom- 
plishment is a fair test of any movement. The suffragists 
assert that their movement has been related to that of 
higher education for women, and they point with pride 
to the seven thousand women doctors, three thousand 
ministers and one thousand lawyers in our country, to the 
three hundred occupations open to women and to the 
thousands of women’s organizations. More directly, the 
suffragists have been responsible, after decades of labor, 
for the separate property rights bill, by which a woman 
is allowed to own the property given her before or after 
marriage or earned by her own efforts, and for the law 
which makes parents equal guardians over their children. 
There are many others, including the law giving a woman 
right to interment in her husband’s cemetery lot; and 
perhaps it is just to say that the child-labor laws and 
the factory-inspection laws have been brought about by 
suffrage feeling. When a woman tries to influence legis- 
lation she is to a degree a suffragist, since she is aiming to 
produce political results. 

These slow results in New York State and many others 
for the protection of women and children have come 
quickly in the four states which allow women’s suffrage. 
Among these are the following: The age of consent is 
raised to eighteen or twenty-one years; a wife’s earnings 
and personal property not received from her husband are 
in her own control; the spouse’s interest is equal in each 
other’s real estate; there is equality in inheritance for 
both sexes; a wife and minor children are entitled to home- 
stead and to a certain allowance out of the husband’s 
estate which has priority over ordinary debts; there are 
free kindergartens; in Wyoming and Utah there is com- 
pulsory education for children under sixteen years of age, 
with instruction in physiology and hygiene; no children 
under fourteen may work in mines; no women may work 
in mines; eight hours is the labor day for women in 
Colorado and Utah; dependent children are put in family 
homes; juvenile courts and probation officersare appointed 
for delinquent children—a result which has been secured 
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in unfranchised states only by long and painful work on 
the part of women interested in suffrage. 

But what the suffragists have done for the helpless is not 
much greater than what they have done for themselves 
intellectually. Some of them need education badly 
enough still. There are those who can say only: “ We are 
human beings; we have got the mother heart; we ought 
to vote; we should not be classed with the lunatics, crimi- 
nals, idiots or minors.” But before long they get beyond 
this fundamental stage—they progress into the stage 
where they say that the principles of ‘“‘taxation without 
representation is tyranny’’ and ‘“‘governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the governed” com- 
prise the sole arguments which have enfranchised men— 
and so on. In this stage they also are furnished with 
statistics to prove that suffrage is granted to women in 
many countries not usually considered by Americans so 
progressive as ours. They can tell you that according 
to reliable figures women’s suffrage would not increase 
the foreign vote. They can tell you that women were not 
included among the voters when representation was first’ 
based upon taxation because their husbands owned their 
property, as they did their wages and services; and they 
can give you the slow history of the change in women’s 
condition. 


Listen, My Children, and You Shall Hear 


ie THE final stage they will know all the arguments for 

and can combat all the reasonsagainst women’s suffrage. 
They will prove that women are not represented by their 
male relatives; that just because women and men are 
different a man cannot represent a woman; that women, 
though punished by laws, are not represented in laws; 
otherwise the home and protective legislation, in which 
they are interested, would not be so lacking as it is in 
many states; that the indirect influence is too long and 
hard. They will say earnestly that women would not be 
partisans of a man but of a cause, the causes they are 
chiefly interested in, education, public cleanliness, and 
subjects that most intimately affect home life being so 
close to them that no mere candidate could ever in himself 
divert their attention. They will urge that a woman 
would not want to hold office just because she was a 
woman with the right; unless she were fitted for it she 
would not take it. The histories of the enfranchised 
states show that women have not rushed into office and 
that those they do hold are mainly educational and chari- 
table. They will state that in all the parties women work 
in harmony with the men. They will tell you that few 
disreputable women vote, for they do not wish to give any 
data about their lives, preferring to remain unidentified. 
They will quote you Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s statement 
that the organized opposition to suffrage is small. They 
will show what a large per cent of women do exercise their 
votes in the enfranchised states and they will cite in 
general the test of experiment. Certainly it is impossible 
in all the states and countries where women have votes to 
find a dozen respectable men who will assert over their 
own names and addresses that women’s suffrage has had 
any bad results. Somewhere in their arguments the suf- 
fragists are likely to quote John D. Long, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, who has said: 

“If one man or woman wants to exercise the right to 
vote, what earthly reason is there for denying it because 
other men or women do nc? wish to exercise it?” 

The suffragists know well the forces arrayed against 
them: on the part of the public, prejudice and apathy; 
and on their own part, lack of funds. The anti-suffragists 
are the chief mouthpiece of the prejudice, and yet they 
are more negligible than the large class who simply feel 
opposed to suffrage but have not yet formulated their 
reasons. The arguments of the women anti-suffragists are 
weak enough, the chief one being: ‘‘ Our place is the home; 
please, please, we don’t want any more responsibility.” 


But Not for a Ribbon to Stick in Their Coats 


ie men anti-suffragists say the question is not that of 

justice to the women, but is that of the nation’s right to 
the best government. In general the anti-suffragists who 
are thinkers are those conservatives who would be likely 
to say that they believe in restricted suffrage for men, 
dependent on property qualifications or on education, and 
who are not aware how American experience has disproved 
that contention. 

There are a few really intellectual women among the 
anti-suffragists, such as Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. 
Deland, Miss Gilder, Mrs. Arthur Dodge and Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. The suffragists may well look 
on these as lost leaders. For the rest it is impossible to 
find in this camp such clever women as swell the ranks 
of the suffragists. The anti-suffragists will rarely come 
out into the open for debate, and at one public meeting the 
presiding officer even requested that no questions be asked. 
The public meetings have been very sparingly attended 
and the ranks are thinning all the time. In New York 
they have two clubs, the little Guidon Club and the 




















League for the Civic Education of Women, the title 

of which would appear to be a misnomer. They have a 
state organization, but it is not especially strong. Indeed, 
in forty-six states there are but four anti-suffrage associa- 
tions and in four more tiny anti-suffrage committees, while 
there are suffrage associations in thirty-three states. 
The literature of these anti-suffragists is feeble and some 
of it was so indiscreet that it had to be recalled. The most 
prominent men anti-suffragists are Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
Doctor Parkhurst. Now, while Doctor Abbott is a good 
theologian, for he set in battle array the forces of the new 
theology, still as an anti-suffrage speaker he is so unfair in 
his implications that he has made a good many converts for 
suffrage. Another great foe to suffrage is the liquor interest. 
“What are you going to do with your vote?”’ they ask the 
suffragists. And the suffragists look them squarely in the 
eye and answer with dignity: “‘It is an impertinence to ask 
that; we have a right to do what we please with our votes 
after we get them,” and a few of the placating sort add: 
“But we will be tactful with our votes; oh, very tactful.” 

The church is not so much hostile to suffrage as indif- 
ferent. As Doctor Aked says (and he is perhaps the 
strongest advocate the suffragists have): ‘‘ Neither min- 
isters nor churches see what is involved, for the churches 
in this country are not alive, as are the churches in Great 
Britain, to the moral significance of political movements. 
The church in England is habituated to struggle; here it 
has had nothing to fight for. There the church has the 
habit of taking a religious view of social and political 
movements; here when one says a movement is political 
one moves it off the face of the earth. There seems at 
present little enough indication that the attitude of the 
church will change.” 

The attitude of the newspapers has been typical of the 
attitude of the general public. They have first ridiculed, 
then endured, and if they are not embracing, they are at 
least patient when others embrace. Slowly they are help- 
ing educate the public on this question, so that the indiffer- 
ence is decreasing. 

A great negative force against them has been lack of 
money, but legacies and allowances have been given and 
the National American Women Suffrage Association 
expects shortly to be as rich as the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. They are more at peace, too, about the 


money question since Mrs. Mackay with her wealth and 


The Outlaws—By Robert W Chambers 


(Finisterre, 1891) 





Under the moon the shadows sleep, 
Far in the forest a dry leaf stirs, 

The bittern broods where the blind worms creep, 
The rabbits rattle the burrs; 

Over the swale the witch-fires play 

Where Terrec the Poacher is wending his way. 


On through the moon-drenched sedge he swings, 
Steeped knee-deep in the creamy flood; 

The gray hare springs from the fairy rings, 
And her eyes glow redder than blood; 

Up crash the deer in deathly fear, 

For Terrec the Poacher is slinking near. 


The wood-mouse like a cricket sings 
His elfin song—it shakes and breaks, 
The moor-hens shiver with their wings, 
The cuddled fox-cub quakes; 
Whistles the curlew, “Beware! Beware! 
For Terrec the Poacher is setting his snare!” 


Under the moon he knots his noose, 
Buries his traps in the dew-soaked fern, 

Digs his pits and covers them loose, 
Lining them, turn by turn; 

And the woodland world is deathly still 

While Terrec the Poacher is working his will. 
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influence has joined the cause. Probably there will now 
be no lack of propaganda and of paid organizers. At 
present only one or two of the suffragists who give all their 
time to the movement are salaried, and it is this very 
devotion that has impressed certain men. If these women 
work for nothing, if they are never to get anything for 
themselves, then they deserve the reward of success. 
The New York suffragists may look back on this year 
with pride as suffragists and as Americans. They have 
been pleased with the deference shown them at the con- 
vention of the International Suffragist Association which 
met last April in London. Mrs. Catt was reélected presi- 
dent, and to her and to all the American speakers the other 
women of the twenty-three countries represented listened 
with most enthusiastic attention. They have been 
cheered by the growing interest of other great American 
cities in women’s suffrage. Chicago is especially encour- 
aging, though it is not yet certain that the bill to amend 
the charter so that women may be allowed to vote on 
certain municipal questions will pass the legislature. But 
Chicago shows a man’s league in favor of women’s suffrage 
chiefly formed from members of the City Club. It is 
stronger than the New York man’s league, which is made 
up chiefly of socialist sympathizers with the suffragettes. 
Suffrage figures show that in the years 1907 and 1908 the 
membership of the National American Women Suffrage 
Association increased by one-third; it may even have 
trebled when the figures are summed up at the convention 
this coming autumn. Yet more heartening to them even 
than definite figures is the conviction that the people of 
America have been stirred from their apathy and are 
thinking about suffrage. The race is indeed not always to 
the swift nor the battle to the strong; but some kind of 
worthy success always follows energy and courage. 


Banking Don’is for Women 


F EVERY woman who has a checkbook will bear in 
mind the following points every bank official in the 
country will arise and call them blessed:— 

There is a right and a wrong way to indorse a check. A 
check should be indorsed by the name in which it is drawn. 
For example, if it is made payable to Mary Hamilton 
Brown it should be indorsed Mary Hamilton Brown. 


Fog-wet depths are turning gray, 
Ripples roughen the river sand, 

An owl takes shape and floats away, 
Lost in the shadow-land. 

Now on a bramble a blackbird swings, 

And over the thicket his warning rings: 


Unless Miss Brown happens to be well known at the bank 
it will be returned if it is indorsed Mary H. Brown. Most 
women indorse checks the wrong way. The proper way is 
to simply turn the check over and write the signature 
straight across at the left end. In three out of four cases 
women first turn the check upside down and indorse it. 
This causes the tellers considerable inconvenience. 

When you indorse a check that you receive and then 
pass it on to some one else you become liable for the pay- 
ment of that check. If the check goes to protest, which 
will happen if the maker has no funds, you have to make 
the amount good and, in addition, pay the protest fee of 
$1.25 and often more. It is important to know whose 
checks you are indorsing. 

A woman should have a uniform signature for her 
checks. When you start a bank account you are required 
to write your name on a card or in a book. This specimen 
of writing identifies your signature. Most men write their 
customary hand when they give this official signature. But 
most women give a ‘‘copybook”’ signature. They think 
it ought to be a fine specimen of penmanship. Then, when 
they write their checks they sign a working signature. 
This often causes delay and complication in identifying 
checks. The signature that is written on the bank book 
or card is the one that should be employed on the checks. 
Incidentally, every check should be carefully scrutinized 
before it is sent out. 

Married women frequently sign their maiden names to 
their checks. Not long ago a New York woman who had 
been married three times affixed her maiden name to a 
check. It took the cashier three days to get the matter 
straightened out. Women often forget to sign their checks. 
They also neglect to have their books balanced. This is 
contrary to Mrs. Hetty Green’s advice to women, which 
is, ‘‘ Keep your accounts balanced and know where you 
stand.’’ No bankbook should go longer than three months 
without being balanced. 

The experience of banks is that when women once 
become depositors they always remain depositors. So 
with the majority of men. The small bank account is not 
only an incentive to saving and economy in the conduct of 
personal and other business, but it has a moral value, too. 
A man who has a bank account, no matter how small, 
receives more attention and consideration than the man 
who has none and pays in currency. 






“ Little gray deer with velvet horn, 
Terrec the Poacher your hide shall loose; 
Little gray partridge, you were born 
To die in his horsehair noose! 
God’s in His Heaven, too high—too high 
To heed your cries or the death you die! 


Hark! In the forest loud clangs a horn, 
Sounding the Mort! Is it boar or deer? 
And Terrec halts with a fear new born 
And the west wind thrills his ear. 
Over the bracken the red dawn leers, 
While the Mort dins near in the Poacher’s ears. 


Hark! Through the forest a gunshot rings! 
The Outlaw is reeling; he turns to run; 

Bleeding and blind, his knife he swings, 
Swaying there in the sun. 

Then, baring his teeth with his dying breath, 

He crashes down to a wild beast’s death! 


yn 


Out of the forest the keepers run, 
Creeping from tree to tree to see 
How Terrec dies in the morning sun, 
And he died as he lived, Pardie! 
For God is far and Heaven is high, 
And He sits and watches His wild things die. 
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EGACY OF HEALTH 


The Power of Heredity in the Prevention of Disease 


By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M.D. 








Ninety-Nine and Seven-Tenths Per Cent of Us are Sane 


Te evil in things always bulks large in our imagina- 


tions. It is no mere coincidence that the earliest 

gods of a race are invariably demons. Our first 
conception of the great forces of Nature is that they are 
our enemies. This misconception is not only natural, but 
even necessary on the sternest of physical bases. The old 
darky, Jim, in Huckleberry Finn, hit upon a profound and 
far-reaching truth when he replied in answer to Huck’s 
question whether among all the signs and portents with 
which his mind was crammed—like black cats and seeing 
the moon over your left shoulder and “harnts” —some 
were not indications of good luck instead of all being of 
evil omen: 

“‘Mighty few—an’ dey ain’t no use to a body. What 
fur you want to know when good luck’s a-comin’? Want 
to keep it off?” 

It isn’t the good, either in the forces of Nature or in our 
fellows, that keeps us watchful, but the evil. Hence our 
proneness to declare in all ages that evil is stronger than 
good and that ‘‘all men are liars.” One injury done us by 
storm, by sunstroke, by lightning-flash, will make a more 
lasting impression upon our memories than a thousand 
benefits conferred by these same forces. Besides, evil has 
to be sharply looked out for and guarded against. Well 
enough can be safely let alone. 

The conviction is steadily growing, both among physi- 
cians and biologists, that this attitude has caused a serious, 
if not vital, misconception of the influence of that great 
conservative and preservative force of Nature—heredity. 
We hear a great deal of hereditary disease, hereditary defect, 
hereditary insanity, but very little of hereditary powers of 
recovery, of inherited vigor, and the fact that ninety-nine 
and seven-tenths per cent of us are sane. 


False Charges Against Heredity 


NE instance of hereditary defect, of inherited degener- 

acy, fills us with horror and stirs us to move Heaven 
and earth to prevent another such. The inheritance of 
vigor, of healthfulness and of sanity we placidly accept 
as a matter of course and bank upon it in our plans for 
the future without so much as a thank you to the force 
that underlies it. 

When once we clear away these inherited misconcep- 
tions and look the facts of the situation squarely in the 
face, we find that heredity is at least ten times as potent 
and as frequently concerned in the transmission and 
securing of health and vigor as of disease and weak- 
ness; that its influence on the perpetuation of bodily and 
mental defects has been enormously exaggerated 
and that there are exceedingly few hereditary 
diseases. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
enter into a discussion of the innumerable theo- 
ries of that inevitable tendency of like to beget 
like, of child to resemble parent, which we call 
heredity. One reference, however, may be per- 
mitted to the controversy that has divided the 
scientific world: whether acquired characters, 
changes occurring during the lifetime of the in- 
dividual, can be inherited. Disease is nine times 
out of ten an acquired character; hence, instead 
of the probabilities being that it would be in- 
herited, the balance of evidence to date points 
in exactly the opposite direction. The burden of 
proof as to the inheritance of disease is absolutely 
upon those who believe in its possibility. 

Another fundamental fact which renders the 
inheritance of disease upon d priori grounds 


This Triple Construction of 
the Jaw Being an Echo of 
Ancestral Fishlike and Reptilian Times 
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improbableand upon practical grounds obviously difficult, is 
that characters or peculiarities, in order to be inherited cer- 
tainly for more than a few generations, must be beneficial 
and helpful in the struggle. A moment’s reflection will show 
this to be mathematically necessary, in that any family or 
race which tended to inherit defects and injurious char- 
acters would rapidly go down in the struggle for survival 
and become extinct. An inherited disease of any degree of 
seriousness could not run for more than two or three gen- 
erations in any family, simply for the reason that by the 
end of that time there would be no family left for it to run 
in. A slight defect or small peculiarity of undesirable 
character might run for a somewhat longer period, but 
even this would tend toward disappearance and elimi- 
nation by the stern, selective influence of environment. 

Naturally, this great conservative tendency of Nature 
has, like all other influences, ‘‘the defects of its virtues,’ 
as the French say. It has no gifts of prophecy, and in the 
process of handing down to successive generations those 
mechanisms and powers which have been found useful in 
the long, stern struggle of the past, it will also hand down 
some which, by reason of changes in the environment, 
are not only no longer useful, but even injurious. As 
the new light of biology has been turned on the human 
body and its diseases, it has revealed so many of these 
left-overs or remnants in the body machine—some 
of most dramatic interest—that they at first sight 
have done much to justify the popular belief in the 
malignant tendencies of heredity. 


A Model for Motor-Car Makers 


ET, broadly considered, the overwhelming ma- 

jority of them should really be regarded as honor- 
able scars, memorials of ancient victories, monuments 
to difficulties overcome, significant and encouraging 
indications of what our body-machine is still capable 
of accomplishing in the way of further adjustment to 
conditions in the future. The really surprising thing 
is not their number, but the infrequency with which 
they give rise to serious trouble. 

The human automobile is not only astonishingly 
well built, with all the improvements that hundreds of 
thousands of generations of experience have been able 
to suggest, but it is self-repairing, self-cleaning and self- 
improving. It never lets itself get out of date. If only 
given an adequate supply of fuel and water and not driven 
too hard it will stand an astonishing amount of knocking 
about in all kinds of weather, repairing itself and recharg- 
ing its batteries every night, supplying its own oil, its own 
paint and polish, and even regulating its own changes of 
gear, according to the nature of the work it has to do. 
Simply as an endurance racer it is the toughest and longest- 
winded thing on earth and can run down and tire out 
every paw, pad or hoof that strikes the ground—wolf, deer, 
horse, antelope, wild goat. This is only a sample of its 
toughness and resisting power all along the line. 

These wide powers of self-support and adjustment over- 
balance a hundred times any little remnant defects in its 
machinery or gearing. Easily 
ninety-nine per cent of all our 
troubles through life are due 
to inevitable wear and tear, 
scarcity of food-fuel,of water, 
of rest, and external acci- 
dents—injuries and infec- 
tious diseases. Stil), it 
occasionally happens that 
these little defects may fur- 
nish the point of least resist- 
ance at which these external 
stresses and strains wi: cause 
the machine to break down. 
They are often the things 
which prevent us from living 
and ‘‘going to pieces all at 
once, all at once and nothing 
fust, just as bubbles do when 
they bust,” like the immortal 
| One-Hoss Shay. It is justas 








well that they should, for, of 
all deaths to die; the loneliest 


is that by extreme old age. 





and the most to be dreaded © 
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These vestigia or remnants—instances of apparently 
hidebound conservatism on Nature’s part—are very much 
in the public eye at present, partly on account of their 
novelty and of their exceptional and extraordinary char- 
acter. Easily first among these trouble-breeding rem- 
nants is that famous, or rather notorious, scrap of intestine, 
the appendix vermiformis, an obvious survival from that 
peaceful, ancestral period when we were more largely 
herbivorous in our diet and required a longer and more 
complicated food tube, with larger side pouches in the 
course of it, to dissolve and absorb our food. Its present 
utility is just about that of a grain of sand in the eye. 
Yet, considering that it is present in every human being 
born into the world, the really astonishing thing is not the 
frequency with which it causes trouble, but the surpris- 
ingly small amount of actual damage that arises from it. 
Never yet in even the most appendicitis-ridden commu- 
nity has it been found responsible for more than one-half of 
one per cent of the deaths. 

Then there is that curious and by no means uncommon 
tendency for a loop of the intestine to escape from the 
abdominal cavity, 
which we call hernia. 
This is one of a fair- 
sized groupof dangers 
clearly due to the 
assumption of the 
erect position and our 
incomplete adjust- 
ment thereto. In the 
quadrupedal position 
this necessary weak 
spot—a partial open- 
ing through the ab- 
dominal wall—was 
developed in that 
region which was 
highest from thepoint 
of view of gravity 
and least exposed to 
strain. In the bipedal 
position it becomes 
lowest and most ex- 
posed; hence the 
much greater frequency of hernia in the human species as 
compared with any of the animals. 

Another fragment, of the impertinence of whose pres- 
ence many of us have had painful proof, is the third or 
last molar, so absurdly misnamed the wisdom tooth. If 
there be any wisdom involved in its appearance it is of 
the sort characterized by William Allen White’s delicious 
definition: ‘‘ That type of ponderous folly of the middle- 
aged which we term ‘mature judgment.’” The last is 
sometimes worst as well as best, and this belated remnant 
is not only the last to appear, but the first to disappear. 
In a considerable percentage of cases it is situated so far 
back in the jaw that there is no room for it to erupt 
properly, and it produces inflammatory disturbances and 
painful pressure upon the nerves of the face and the jaw. 


Has siare dex 


When We Were More Largely 
Herbivorous in Our Diet 


The Foolishness of Wisdom Teeth 


VEN when it does appear it is often imperfectly devel- 
oped, has fewer cusps and fewer roots than the other 
molars, is imperfectly covered with enamel and badly 
calcified. In no small percentage of cases it does not meet 
its fellow of the jaw below and hence is almost useless for 
purposes of mastication. But it comes in every child born 
into the world, simply because at an earlier day, when our 
jaws were longer—to give our canine teeth the swing they 
needed as our chief weapons of defense—there was plenty 
of room for it in the jaw and it was of some service to the 
organism. If the Indiana State Legislature would only 
pass a law prohibiting the eruption of wisdom teeth in 
future, and enforce it, it would save a large amount of 
suffering, inconvenience and discomfort, with little 
appreciable lack of efficiency! 

In this list of admitted charges against heredity must 
also come the gall-bladder, that curious little pouch 
budded out from the bile ducts, which has so little known 
utility as compared with its possibility as a starting-point 
for inflammations, gall-stones and cancer. 

Then there is that disfiguring facial defect, harelip, due 
to a failure of the three parts of which our upper jaw is 
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puilt to unite properly —this triple con- 
struction of the jaw being an echo of 
ancestral fishlike and reptilian times 
when our jaws were built in five pieces 
to permit of wide distention in the act 
of swallowing our prey alive. All over ‘ 
the surface of the body are to be found 
innumerable little seba- 
ceous glands originally in- 
tended to lubricate hairs, 
which have now atrophied 
and disappeared. These 
useless scraps, under vari- 
ousforms of irritation, both 
external and internal, be- 
come inflamed and give rise 
to pimples, acne or ‘‘a bad 
complexion.” 

And so the list might be 
drawn out to most impress- 
ive length. But this length 
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of the animal it forms a tough, firm, protective 
coating or scab, completely shutting out cold, 
heat, irritants or infectious germs. 

Into the wedge-shaped, elastic clot which now 
fills the wound from bottom to top like jelly in 
a mould, the leucocytes or white blood-cells 
promptly migrate and convert it into a mesh of 
living cells. They are merely the cavalry and 
skirmishers of the repair brigade and are quickly 
followed by the heavy infantry of the line in 
the shape of cells born of the injured tissues on 
either side of the wound. These join hands 
across the gap, the engineer corps and the com- 
missariat department move up promptly to their 
support in the form of little vein-switches which 
bud out from the wounded blood-vessels. The 
clot is transformed into what we term granula- 
tion tissue and begins to organize. A few days 
later this granulation tissue begins to contract 
and pull the lips of the wound together. If the 
gap has not been too wide the wound will be 
completely closed, its lips and deeper parts 












ivs real importance, inas- Troubles are Due to a drawn together in nearly perfect line, separated 
much as the vast majority External Accidents ~ Groin only by a thin scar on the surface with a vertical 


of entries upon it would 

come under the head of pathological curiosities or condi- 
tions which were chiefly interesting on account of their 
rareness and unusual character. With the exception of the 
appendix, the gall-bladder and hernia these vestigial con- 
ditions may be practically disregarded as factors in the 
death rate. 

In the main, when the fullest possible study and recog- 
nition have been made of all the traces of experimentation 
and even of ancient failure that are to be found in this 
Twentieth Century body-machine of ours, the resulting 
impression is one of enormously increased respect for and 
confidence in the machine and its capabilities. While 
they are of great interest as indicating what the past 
history and experienees of the engine have been and of 
highest value as enabling us to interpret and even antici- 
pate certain weak spots in its construction and joints in 
its armor, their most striking influence is in the direction 
of emphasizing the enormous elasticity and resourceful- 
ness of the creature. 

Not only has it met and survived all these difficulties, 
but it is continuing the selfsame processes today. So far 
as we are able to judge it is as young and as adaptable as 
it ever was, and just as ready to “with a frolic welcome 
greet the thunder and the sunshine”’ as it ever was in the 
dawn of history. 

These ancestral and experimental flaws, even when 
unrecognized and unguarded against, have probably not 
at any time been responsible for more than one or two 
per cent of the body’s breakdowns; while, on the other 
hand, every process with which it fights disease, every 
trick of strategy which it uses against invading organisms, 
every step in the process of repair after wounds or injury, 
is a trick which it has learned in its million-year battle with 
its surroundings. 


The Healing Process in Wounds 


AKE such a simple thing as the mere apparently blind 

habit possessed by the blood of coagulating as.soon as 
it comes in contact with the edges of a cut or torn blood- 
vessel, and think what an enormous safeguard this has 
been and is against the possibility of death by hemor- 
rhage. So well is it developed and so rapidly does it act 
that it is practically impossible to bleed many animals to 
death by cutting across any vessel smaller in size than one 
of the great aortic trunks. The rapidity and toughness of 
the clotting, combined with the other ancestral tricks of 
lowering the blood pressure and weakening down the 
heart, are so immensely effective that a slash across the 
great artery of the thigh in the groin in a dog will be closed 
completely before he can bleed to death. So delicate and 
so purposeful is this adjustment that the blood will con- 
tinue as fluid as milk for ten, twenty, forty, eighty years 
as long as it remains in contact with healthy blood- 
vessels. But the instant it is brought in contact 


keel of scar tissue descending from it. If thelips 
cannot be drawn together and there be no surgical skill at 
hand to assist them with stitches or bandages then the 
gap will be filled up by the fibrous transformation of this 
granulation tissue and a thick, heavy scar result. Mean- 
while, the skin-cells of the surface have not been idle, 
but begin to bud out on either side of the healing wound, 
pushing a little line of colonists forward across the raw 
surface. In longer or shorter time, according to the width 
of the gap, these two lines meet and the site of our wound 
or the scar that it has left is perfectly coated over with a 
layer of healthy skin. 

This drama has occurred so many score of times in every 
one of us that custom has blinded our eyes to its ingenious 
perfection, but it took a million years to bring it to its 
finished state. 


The Powers of the Salamander 


T MAY be a healthy corrective to our overweening con- 
ceit to remind ourselves that, remarkable and valuable as 
it is, it is a mere infant in arms compared to the superb 
powers of replacement and repair possessed by our more re- 
mote ancestors. Most invertebrates and many of the 
lowest two classes of backboned animals, the fishes and 
the amphibians, cannot merely stop up a rent, but 
renew an entire limb, fin—yes, even eye or head. Cut 
an earthworm in two and the rear half will grow a new 
head and the front half a new tail. It may even be cut 
in four or five segments, each of which will proceed to 
form a head at one end and a tail at the other. The 
lobster can regrow a complete gill and any number of claws 
or aneye. A salamander will reproduce a foot and part 
of alimb. Take out the crystalline lens in the eye of a 
salamander and the edge of the iris, or colored part of the 
eye, will grow another lens. Take out both the lens and 
the iris and the choroid coat of the eye will reproduce both. 
We are in the A, B, C class in powers of repair by com- 
parison with the angleworm, the lobster or the sala- 
mander. Yet we are not without gruesome echoes of this 
lost power of regeneration in that our whole brood of 
tumors, including the deadly cancer and sarcoma, are due 
to a strange resumption, on the part of some little knot of 
our body-cells, of the power of reproducing themselves or 
the organ in which they are situated, without any regard to 
the welfare of the rest of the body. Cancer is, in one sense, 
a throwing off of the allegiance to the body-state and a 
resumption of amphibian powers of independent growth 
on the part of certain groups of our body-cells—literally, a 
‘‘rebellion. of the cells.” 

These are but a handful of scores of instances that could 
be adduced, showing that the majority of the processes 
upon which we rely in combating disease and preserving 
life are the result of the hereditary experiences of the cells. 


Intelligent physicians are receding completely from that 
curiously-warped and jaundiced view which led us to 
regard heredity chiefly as a factor in the production of 
disease. It was, perhaps, natural enough, since it was 
inevitably only its injurious, or, so to speak, malicious, 
effects which were brought to our attention to be corrected. 
But, just as in the growth of our ethnic religions it is Evil 
that is worshiped first as strongest and most aggressive, 
and the recognition of the greater power of good comes 
only at a later stage, so it has been in pathology. 

Not only do we regard heredity as a comparatively 
small and steadily receding factor in the production of 
disease, but we fully and frankly recognize it as the strong- 
est and most important single force in its prevention. 
All our processes of repair, all the reactions of the body 
against the attack of accident or of disease are hereditary 
endowments, worked out with infinite pains and labor 
through tens of thousands of generations. The utmost 
that we can do with our drugs and remedies is to appeal to 
and rouse into action the great healing power of Nature, 
the classic ‘‘ Vis medicatrix Nature,”’ an incarnation of our 
past experiences handed down by heredity. Enormously 
valuable and important as are the services to human wel- 
fare, health and happiness which can be rendered by the 
destruction of the living external causes of disease and the 
prevention of contagion, our most permanent and sub- 
stantial victories are won by appealing to and increasing 
this long-descended and hard-won power of individual 
resistance. 

‘“‘But,” says some one at once, ‘“‘I thought there were 
a large number of hereditary diseases.” Fifty years ago 
there were a score of such, twenty years ago the score had 
sunk to five or six. Now there is scarcely one left. There 
is no known disease which is directly inherited as such. 
There is scarcely 
even a disease in 
which we now re- 
gard heredity as 
playing a domi- 
nant or control- 
ling part. Among 
the few diseases in 
which there is 
serious dispute as 
to this are tuber- 
culosis, insanity, 
epilepsy and can- 
cer. 

Then there are 
diseases which for 
a long time puz- 
zled us as to the 
possibility of their 
inheritance, but 
which have now 
resolved themselves clearly into instances of the fact that 
a mother who happens to contract an acute infectious 
disease of any sort may communicate that disease to the 
unborn child. If this occurs at an early stage of develop- 
ment the child will naturally be promptly killed. In fact, 
this is the almost invariable result in smallpox and yellow 
fever. If, on the other hand, development be further 
advanced or the infection be of a milder character, like 
scarlet fever, the child may be born suffering with the 
disease or with the virus in its blood, which will cause the 
disease to develop within a few days after birth. This, of 
course, however, is clearly not inheritance at all, but direct 
infection. We no longer use the term hereditary to describe 
at least one of these diseases, but have substituted for it 
the word congenital, which simply means that the child is 
born with the disease. 










Of All Deaths to Die, the Loneliest is 
That by Extreme Old Age 


Tuberculosis Rarely Hereditary 


HERE isnosuch thingasthisdisease extending ‘‘untothe 
third and fourth generation,” like the wrath of Jehovah. 
One fact must, of course, be remembered, which has prob- 
ably proved a source of confusion in the popular mind, and 
that is the extraordinary ‘‘long-windedness”’ of one 

of these diseases. It takes not merely two or three 





with a broken or wounded piece of a vessel-wall that 
instant it will begin to clot. So inevitable is this 
result that it gives rise to some of the sudden forms 
of death by bloodclot in the brain or lung (apoplexy, 
“stroke’’), the clot having formed upon the rough- 
ened inner surface of the heart or of one of the 
blood-vessels and then floated into the brain or lung. 

Then take that matchless and ingenious process 
of the healing of wounds, whose wondrousness in- 
creases with every step that we take into the deeper 
details of its study. First, the quick outpouring 
and clotting of the blood after enough has escaped 
to wash most poisonous or offending substances out 
of the wound. This living, surgical cement, elastic, 
self-feeding, soothing, not only plugs the cut or 
torn mouths of the blood-vessels, but fills the gap 








weeks or months to develop its complete drama, but 
anywhere from three to thirty years, so that it is 
possible for a child to be born with the taint in its 
blood and yet not exhibit to the non-expert eye any 
sign of the disease until its eighth, twelfth or even 
fifteenth year. 

The case of tuberculosis is almost equally clear- 
cut. In all the thousands of post-mortem exami- 
nations which have been held upon newborn children 
and upon mothers dying in or shortly after child- 
birth the number of instances of the actual transfer- 
ence of the bacilli of tuberculosis from mother to 
child could be counted upon the fingers of two hands. 
It is one of the rarest of pathologic curiosities and, 
for practical purposes, may be entirely disregarded. 
When tuberculosis appears in several members of a 
family, in eight cases out of ten it is due to direct 








of the wound level with the surface. Here, by con- 
tact with the air and in combination with the hairs 





That Inevitable Tendency of Child to Resemble Parent 


infection from parents or older children. This is 
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strikingly brought out in the admirable work done by the 
Associated Dispensaries for Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York. 

One of the first steps in advance which they took was 
to establish in connection with every clinic for tubercu- 
losis an attendant nurse, whose duty it was to visit the 
patients at their homes and advise and instruct them as 
to improvements in their methods of living, ventilation, 
food and the prevention of infection. 

It was not long before these intelligent women began to 
bring back reports of other cases in the same family. 
Now the procedure is regularly adopted, whenever a case 
presents itself, of rounding up the remainder of the family 
group for examination, with the astounding result that 
where a mother or father is tuberculous from twenty to 
sixty per cent of the children will be found to be suffering 
from some form of the infection. Instances of three 
infected children out of five living in the same room with a 
tuberculous mother are actually on record. 

No one can practice long in any of our great climatic 
health resorts for tuberculosis, like Colorado or the Pacific 
Slope, without coming across scores of painful and dis- 
tressing instances of children of tuberculous parents dying 
suddeniy in convulsions from tuberculous meningitis or 
from a wasting diarrhoea, from tuberculosis of the bowels 
or from a violent attack of distention of the bowels due to 
tuberculous peritonitis. The favorite breeding-place of 
the tubercle bacillus is unfortunately in the home. 

On the other hand, while the vast majority of cases of 
so-called hereditary tuberculosis are due to direct infec- 
tion, and may be prevented by proper disposal of the 
sputum and. other methods for avoiding contagion, there 
is probably a hereditary element in the spread of tuber- 
culosis to this degree: that, inasmuch as all of us have 
been exposed to the attack and invasion of the tubercle 
bacillus, not merely scores, but hundreds of times, and 
have been able to resist or throw off that attack without 
apparent injury, the development of an invasion of the 
tubercle bacillus sufficiently extensive to endanger life is, 





HEN the wild 
rain-clouds were 
driven out to sea 


at last the happy pair 
had ventured forth from 
their secluded retreat, 
and, passing through 
““My Lady’s garden,” 
had crossed the ancient 
Bowling Green and 
mounted Beacon Hill, 
where, hand-in-hand, 
they had gazed out 
across the sparkling 
downs as the sun sank 
behind the distant fringe 
of trees. 

Then, still in silence, 
but still together, they 
had returned to the an- 
cient manor-house—all 
their own to revel in for 
days to come with no fear of interruption. 
Here in the goodly Tudor Hall, mellow with 
the tone of time, before the smoke-stained fire- 
place, guarded on either side by carved knights 
in armor, the lovers lingered as if reluctant to 
break the spell, gazing dreamily into the glow- 
ing embers, while outside the wind crooned 
caressingly about the mossy gables and the 
rooks in the swaying fir trees called to one an- 
other, their clamor, now faint, now clear, wafted 
by the wind. 

He was seated in an immense oak chair of 
richly-carved back, and she on a low stool at 
his feet, her fair head resting against his knee 
while he ran his fingers idly through her light brown hair. 
He was smoking his pipe, for which she had held the match, 
as was her pretty custom. A bit of unfinished embroidery 
lay unnoticed at her side. It was all just as they had 
pictured it in the long ago, a dream come true. . . . 

Presently Peter Cunningham, for he it was, might have 
been seen quietly removing his pipe with one hand while 
quickly covering his mouth with the other. His jaws 
opened wide with a spasmodic movement, irresistible, piti- 
less; then, after the climax, closed again, softly; this being 
followed by a rapid blinking of the eyelids, as though tears 
were there. As if suddenly realizing the significance of 
what he had unintentionally done Peter Cunningham 
scowled troubledly and, all unseen by her, he shook his 
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in nine cases out of ten, in itself a proof of lowered resist- 
ing power on the part of the patient. This may be, and 
often is, only temporary, due to overwork, underfeeding, 
overconfinement, or that form of gradual suffocation which 
we politely term inadequate ventilation. 

In a certain percentage of cases, however, it is due to 
lack of vigor and vitality; a lowering of the whole sys- 
temic tone, which may have existed from birth or 
which may have continued for years. In that case it is 
hardly to be expected that such an individual, becoming 
a parent, will be able to transmit to his or her offspring 
more vigor than he originally possessed. It is therefore 
probable that the children of a considerable percentage of 
tuberculous parents would not possess the same degree of 
resisting power against tuberculosis or any other infection 
as that of the average individual. 

It is doubtful whether this factor of inherited lowered 
resistance plays any very important part in the propaga- 
tion of tuberculosis, partly because it is comparatively 
seldom that consumptive marries consumptive, and such 
tendencies to lowered vigor and vitality as may be trans- 
mitted by one parent will be neutralized by the other; 
partly also because, by the superb and beneficent logic 
of Nature, the pedigree of any disease is of the most mush- 
room and insignificant length, while the pedigree of health 
stretches back to the very dawn of time. In the struggle 
for dominance which takes place between the germ cells of 
the father and those of the mother the chances are at least 
ten to one in favor of the old ancestral traits of vigor, of 
resisting power and of survival. So deeply is this idea 
implanted in the convictions of the scientific world that 
one of the bitterest and most widely-debated of recent 
biologic problems has been the question of whetheracquir 
characters or peculiarities can under any circumstances be 
inherited. Victory for the present rests with those who 
deny the possibility of such inheritance, and disease is 
emphatically an acquired character. 

On the other hand, truth here, as everywhere, probably 
lies between the extremes, and both biologists and the 
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handsome head. But he said nothing. Outwardly all was 
perfect, and his silence seemed the sweet silence of perfect 
comradeship, broken only by the whisper of the wind and 
the low moan of the distant sea. 

Shall we penetrate the disturbing secrets behind that 
troubled brow and see what was the matter? 

When the beautiful dream was first attained it had all 
seemed too good to be real, but now with nothing else to 
think about, nothing else for a usually busy man to do all 
day, it was fast becoming too real to be good. There were 
to be four more weeks of this before he could return to 
America, to the office, and he was wondering how he 
could keep up the pace. True, this was precisely what he 
had worked for, lived for, longed for, but with the best 
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students of disease have arrived at practically the same 
working compromise, namely, that while no gross defect 
such as a mutilation, nor definite disease factor, such as a 
germ, nor even a cancer, can possibly be inherited, yet 
inasmuch as the two cells which in their development 
for the new individual are nourished by the blood of the 
maternal body, influences which affect the nutritiousness 
or healthfulness of that blood may unfavorably influence 
the development of the offspring. 

Disease cannot be inherited any more than a mutilating 
defect, but the resuits of both, in so far as they affect the 
nutrition of the offspring in the process of formation, may 
be transmitted, though to a very much smaller extent than 
we formerly believed. In the case of tuberculosis, if the 
mother, during the months that she is building up the body 
and framework of a child, is in a state of reduced or lowered 
nutrition on account of consumption or any other disease, 
or has her tissues saturated with the toxins of this disease, it _ 
is hardly to be expected that the development of the child 
will proceed with the same perfection as it would under 
perfectly normal maternal surroundings. 

However, even this influence is comparatively small; 
for one of the most marvelous things in Nature is the 
perfection of the barrier which she has erected between 
the child before birth and any injurious conditions which 
may occur in the body of the mother. Here preference, so 
to speak, is given to the coming life, and whenever there is 
a contest for an adequate supply of nutrition, as, for 
instance, in cases of underfeeding or of famine, it is the 
mother who will suffer in her nutrition rather than the 
child. The unborn child, biologically considered, feeds 
upon the best she has to offer, rejecting all that is inferior, 
doing nothing and giving nothing in return. Of how per- 
fectly the coming generation is protected under the most 
unfavorable circumstances we have been given a striking 
object-lesson in one family of the lower animals. 

In the effective crusade agaitst tuberculosis in dairy 
cattle waged by the sanitary authorities in Denmark it was 

(Continued on Page 50) j 


THE HONEYMOON 


intentions it is difficult to 
keep on longing for what 
you have. He had won 
what he wanted and now 
he feared that he would 
soon stop wanting what 
he had won. It was mis- 
erably unfair to the 
charming creature at his 
feet, but he couldn't help 
it. He was doing his 
best to keep on loving 
hér; yet already there 
had come times when he 
did not thrill at hearing 
her light staccato step 
approaching along the 
passage. Even now he 
could look down upon 
her there in the soft light 
of the afterglow without 
feeling in the least like 
taking her in hisarms. If it wereas bad as this 
in a month what would it be in a year—in a 
lifetime of fireside companionship! He shut 
his eyes as if afraid to face the appalling pic- 
ture. She was so young and so fair, and he 
was so bored. 

He wondered how she could keep on liking 
it. But that, it seemed, was the nature of 
woman. Had not the poets, the true lover’s 
only Baedeker, declared that love was of man’s 
life a thing apart, but of woman’s life the whole 
business? She did not seem to mind seeing no 
ELL one but him; she liked being shut in by the 

rain. The home was woman’s sphere. She 
had become habituated to it by centuries of training —the 
only really domesticated animal. 

Presently Sylvia, for it was no other, looked up at her 
husband and smiled. ‘‘ Peter,’’ she asked drolly, ‘‘are you 
still happy in your ‘new life’ in your ‘little home’?” 

He chuckled fondly, as she knew he would, for he always 
did when she burlesqued this phase of the older generation, 
especially as their'little home was considerably larger than 
any they ever expected to occupy again—at least until 
their new life was considerably older. It was a historic 
estate founded centuries before, added to and subtracted 
from in various succeeding centuries of war or affluence, 
and now intrusted for a short term to these young Amer- 
icans at what seemed a ridiculéusly low rental. They had 
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seen the advertisement of it in Country Life, had fallen in 
love with the pictures and had snapped it up, poor inno- 
eents, without understanding, being Americans, certain 
quaint old English customs which made the rent but one 
small factor in the expense of leasing quaint old English 
laces. 
. But it was what they both had always wanted (you see 
how congenial they had thought they were) and each was 
glad to give up the extravagance of a motor-car for this 
more desirable luxury, this ‘‘ideal” background for a 
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far-away towns, with glimpses of the glad outside world, 
now so remote and unattainable. 

“‘T believe you miss them horribly!” said his wife teas- 
ingly, yet with a wistful little look in her soft eyes. ‘‘Do 
you, Peter?” 

Women are so queer about some things; they must 
be assured and reassured. ‘‘Miss them!” He leaned 
forward and kissed her white brow. That was the answer 
a woman likes. He had read it ina book. ‘I need ex- 
ercise, that’s all. I’m used to taking a good deal.” 
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such an agreeable change had it been to get away from his 
beloved helpmeet and have at last not a dainty feminine 
stroll (hand-in-hand) but a real walk, twenty-five good 
sweating miles a day with a companion who was not liable 
to damp skirts or drafts or fatigue—such a joyous relief 
that this unromantic bridegroom ran and jumped and 
frisked about hke a half-broken colt released at last from 
the chafing double harness. He sang, he swore, he even 

ah, me!—he even spat upon the neat English highways. 
Such was the transforming influence of holy matrimony 





honeymoon. As upon an imper- 
neither expected to r fectly domesticated 
have another animal named 
honeymoon (again Peter. 

“T ran across 


they agreed amica- 
bly) they meant to 
make the most of 
this one. Well, 
they were doing so. 
But it seems that 
there are also other 
worthy instincts in 
life besides the mat- 
ing instinct, though 
that may be the 
prettiest and most 
potent. For in- 
stance, there is the 
gregarious instinct. 
Even to the best of 
mated couples in 
the most ideal sur- 
roundings— with 
entrancing walled 
gardens and ave- 
nues of firs, with 
copses, swales, 
downs, moors, fens 
and even a haunted 
chamber—the low 
insistent call of the 
tribe will some- 
times penetrate. 
In those first 
idyllic days, when it 
all seemed too 
good to be true, 
when transported 
by the glory of lov- 
ing something bet- 
ter than one’s self 
—the period upon 
which poets are 








Cunningham,”’ 
Tom wrote toa mu- 
tual friend, ‘‘ with 
his beautiful bride 
in his grand old 
place by the sea. 
We left the girls 
there for a couple 
of days and took a 
walking trip—at a 
frightful pace. He 
is so happily mar- 
ried that he only 
touched the high 
places—would 
have done forty 
miles the first day 
if I hadn’t held him 
in. But one thing 
struck me as odd. 
You know he never 
used to drink much 
in the old days, but 
that niehtat dinner 
at an old inn he al- 
most put yourhum- 
ble servant under 
the table!” Life 
had taken ona new 
meaning for Peter. 

Once more the 
long silence of per- 
fect comradeship 
was broken by Syl- 
via. ‘Dearest, if 
we hadn’t this ex- 
pensive place on 
our hands wouldn't 








inclined to dwell 

to the exclusion of 

what follows—they were both perfectly convinced that 
never again would they want any one in their cosmos but 
each other. In fact, a universe alone would have suited 
them very well, or, at least, a privately-owned wilderness. 
But as that was not altogether practicable they had rented 
a wilderness, this very charming one, in a remote corner 
of the world, far from home and free from.friends, where 
they had no more to do with their English neighbors, who 
were inclined to be kind, than courtesy demanded. 

But, alas! even with the one woman in the world the 
wilderness was not Paradise eno’ for Peter Cunningham. 
For that matter, it had not proved to be enough even in 
the case of Adam and the one woman then in the world, 
though theirs was a real Paradise, and Adam, it will be 
recalled, had not acquired that unfortunate habit of earn- 
ing his own loaf and jug of wine—another respect in 
which he had the advantage over his young son Peter. 
And yet, like many a misled lover before him, here was a 
bridegroom who felt himself horribly lacking in the prime 
essentials of an orthodox husband, because he was rapidly 
becoming bored to death at being cooped up through a 
long, rainy season in a fascinating old manor-house with 
the only girl he had ever really loved. 

Suddenly, as if reading his thoughts, his wife turned 
and confronted him. ‘‘ Why are you so silent, Peter?” 

“Silent?” he echoed, a little startled. ‘‘Why, I was 
just thinking,” he explained enthusiastically, ‘‘how quiet 
and nice it was here now that the Winstons are gone and 
we can have each other all to ourselves again!’ He 
believed that he ought to be giad that his guests were 
gone, so he tried to persuade himself by saying it often. 
Mental healers work wonders in that way. 

; The Winstons, while motoring through the country, had 
discovered the Cunninghams, had made a week’s visit, 
and had made poor Peter realize what a shamefully over- 
developed gregarious instinct he had. It amounted almost 
toa passion. He caught himself looking back with a sort 
of sentimental yearning upon that all too brief visit, now 
over and done for. The fun the four of them had together, 
the gayety at dinner, the quick talk and laughter! Even 
breakfast had been objective and enjoyable. And then 


that blessed automobile of the Winstons! The good fresh 
air, and the frolicsome fun on the runs to unknown 





His Jaws Opened Wide With a Spasmodic Movement 


She patted his hand after the fond manner of women. 
*‘Good old Peter,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tomorrow we'll take a 
long walk whether it rains or not.” 

Outwardly he beamed, but inwardly he writhed. He 
really had been an honest, God-fearing young man 
before his marriage, but now it seemed he would have 
to be a liar all his life—a liar to the one he wanted most 
to be honest with. What a life! What a travesty on 
that beautiful dream of perfect understanding and mutual 
sympathy! 

But what a noble hero he was (if he had only known it) 
to sacrifice himself, and even truth, for the sake o; the 
woman he loved! No, it was even more heroic than that 
it was for the sake of the woman he no longer loved. 
Any man, even a blackguard, can perform noble deeds 
for the woman he adores, but it takes a fine fellow to 
sacrifice himself for the sake of a woman who bores him. 
Peter Cunningham, American business man, was probably 
nobler than any of the Christian knights who had sat 
before that ancient fireplace in the gallant days of old 
but he wasn’t thinking about that. He was thinking 
about the Winstons. 

He wondered why he missed them so; in his bachelor 
days they had never appealed to him especially. But 
it had seemed good to have a man about again, some one 
to slap on the back, some one to smoke and drink and sit 
up late with, talking shop and gossip by the fireside after 
the girls had gone to bed; and good to see a man on the 
other side of the tennis net, instead of the woman who was 
meant for him from the beginning of time (and the end 
thereof), some one to whom it was not necessary to serve 
easily, for whose sake he need not cheat himself in the 
score. 

But that was only natural and manlike. The chagrin- 
ing recollection, the unmanly truth, was that he had 
been able, willing—nay, glad—though married so short a 
time, to tear himself away from his fair bride and go with 
Tom on a long tramp over the hills for two whole days! 
He knew men—long-married men—who boasted of never 
having been separated from their loving wives for twenty- 
four hours. He had confidently expected to be that sort 
himself. He suspected now why they boasted 
about it, Marriage was an endurance contest. Indeed, 

~« 


you like to go back 
to the States?” 

Ke was startled—was she reading his mind? But he 
recovered himself quickly. ‘‘What! leave this Paradise? 
Would you like it?” He could hardly hope that she 
would say yes. 

“‘T was thinking of you, dear,”’ she said sweetly. 

““Of me!” Again he gave her the orthodox answer (on 
her fair cheek this time). She was always thinking of him, 
God bless her! One is supposed to love them for that. 
But somehow it was like the chocolate cake she had sur- 
prised him with on his birthday dinner—it was awfully 
dear of her, but, as it happened, he did not care for choco- 
late cake. (What should one do in such a case? Peter, 
being noble, ate the cake. ) 

“How about your work?” she asked innocently. 
‘Ought you really to stay away two whole months?”’ 
Clearly something had aroused her suspicions. 

“Honeymoons come but once in a lifetime,” he made 
answer. ‘‘Thank Heaven!” he added under his breath. 

Suddenly she turned and searched his eyes with a look 
thet made him tingle with dread. ‘‘ Peter,” she asked 
without any twinkling drollery, without any fond smile 
‘Peter, do you really enjoy being cooped up here in this 
lonely place with me?” (No doubt of it now! Something 
had told her—probably her intuitions; he had heard that 
their intuitions were wonderful.) ‘‘ No, Peter, never mind 
kissing me; I want the truth. You know we promised 
always to be honest with each other. Remember, there 
are to be four more weeks of this, and John, the gardener, 
says they are more than likely to be rainy. Do you really 
think you can stand it? Answer me truly, Peter!” 

It was the supreme moment of their life together. Her 
happiness hung in the balance, hung on him. His dream 
was gone, but hers should remain. Though in a panic he 
arose to the occasion and lied like a gentleman. 

“Stand it! Why, Sylvia, isn’t it the dream of my life? 
The thing I lived for, worked for, all these years?” He 
looked down upon her with a tender pity for the poor, 
deceived creature. He leaned forward to take the dear, 
trustful little thing in his arms, and apply more adjectives 
to her. 

But suddenly she sprang out of his reach. ‘‘ Then all I 
have to say,” she burst out impetuously, ‘is that you 

(Continued on Page 36) 











P TO the current spring season Morris 
| | Perlmutter, junior partner of Potash & 

Perlmutter, had acted as designer in the 
firm’s business of manufacturing cloaks and 
suits, and, with one or two unfortunate excep- 
tions, the styles he originated had been entirely satis- 
factory to Potash & Perlmutter’s growing trade. The 
one or two unfortunate exceptions, however, had been a 
source of some loss to the firm. First there were the 
striped tourists’ coats which cost Potash & Perlmutter 
three thousand dollars; and then came the plum-color 
Empires: total, five thousand dollars charged off to profit 
and loss on the firm’s books. 

““No, Mawruss,’’ Abe said, when his partner spoke of a 
new model, which he termed the Directoire Coatee, ‘I 
don’t like that name. Anyhow, Mawruss, I got it in my 
mind we should hire a designer. While I figure it that you 
don’t cost us nothing extra, Mawruss, a couple of stickers 
like them striped tourists and that Empire model puts us 
in the hole five thousand dollars. On the other hand, 
Mawruss, if we gets a good designer, Mawruss, all we pay 
him is two thousand 2 year and we’re through.” 

‘I know, Abe,”’ Morris replied, ‘‘ but designers can turn 
out stickers, too.” 

‘Sure they can, Mawruss,’’ Abe went on, “‘ but they got 
a job to look out for, Mawruss, while you are one of the 
bosses here, whether you turn out stickers or not. No, 
Mawruss, I got enough of stickers already. I’m going to 
look out for a good, live designer, a smart young feller like 
Louis Grossman, what works for Sammet Brothers. I bet 
you they done an 
increased business 
of twenty per cent 
with that young 
feller’s designs. I 
met Ike Gotthelf, 
buyer for Horo- 
witz & Finkelbein, 
and he tells me 
he gave Sammet 
Brothers a two- 
thousand-dollar 
order a couple of 
weeks ago, includ- 
ing a gross of 
that new-style 
garment they got 
out, which they 
eall the Arverne 
Sacque, one of 
Louis Grossman’s 
new models.” 

“Ts that so?” 
said Morris. 
‘Well, you know 
what I would do 
if I was you, Abe? 
I'd see Louis 
Grossman and 
offer him ten dol- 
lars a week more 
than Sammet 


“TIT Just Want Louis to Quit His Job With 
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Potash & Perlmutter and Come and Work for Us” 


“That Arverne Sacque was a Record Seller" 
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Brothers pays him, and the first thing you know he’d be 
working for us and not for Sammet Brothers.” 

“You got a great head, Mawruss,”’ Abe rejoined iron- 
ically. ‘‘You get the same idee all of a sudden what I 
think about a week ago already. I seen Louis Grossman 
yesterday, and offered him fifteen, not ten.”’ 

‘And what did he say?”’ 

‘‘He says he’s working by Sammet Brothers under a 
contract, Mawruss, what don’t expire for a year yet, and 
they’re holding up a quarter of his wages under the con- 
tract, which he is to forfeit if he don’t work it out.” 

‘*Don’t you believe it, Abe,’’ Morris broke in. 
standing out for more money.” 

“Ts he?” said Abe with some heat. ‘‘ Well, I seen the 
contract, Mawruss, so either I’m a liar or not, Mawruss. 
Ain’t it?” 

Here they were interrupted by the entrance of a 
customer, Ike Herzog, of the Bon Ton Credit Outfitting 
Company. 

“Ah, Mr. Herzog!’’ Abe cried, rising to his feet and 
extending both hands in greeting. ‘‘Glad to see you. 
Ain’t it a fine weather?”’ 

Mr. Herzog grunted in reply. 

‘‘Potash,”’ he said, ‘‘when I give you that order last 
week, I don’t know whether I[ didn’t buy two gross your 
style fifty-nine- 
ten, ain’t it?”’ 

“Yes, you did,” 
said Abe. 

“Well,” said 
Herzog, ‘‘I want 
tocancel that part 
of the order.” 

“Cancel it!” 
Abecried. ‘‘ Why, 
what's the matter 
with them gar- 
ments? Ain’t the 
samples made up 
right?” 

“Sure, they’re 
made up right,” 
said Herzog, 
“only I seen some- 
thing what I like 
better. It’s about 
the same style, 
only moreattract- 
ive. [mean Sam- 
met Brothers’ 
style forty-one- 
fifty—their new 
Arverne Sacque.”’ 

“*Mr. Herzog!” 
Abe cried. 

Herzog raised a 
protesting palm. 
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‘Now, Potash,’ he said, ‘‘ you know whatever 
I buy in staples you get the preference; but when 
anybody’s got a specialty like that Arverne 
Sacque, what’s the use of talking?’’ 

He shook hands cordially. 

*T’ll be around to see you in about a week,” he said, 
and the next moment the door closed behind him. 

“‘Well, Mawruss, that settles it,’’ said Abe, putting on 
his hat. ‘‘ When we lose a good customer like Ike Herzog, 
I gets busy right away.”’ 

‘‘Where are you going, Abe?” Morris asked. 

Abe struggled into his overcoat and seized his umbrella 

‘‘Round to Sammet Brothers,’whe replied. ‘‘I’m going 
to get that young feller away from them if I got to pay 
“em a thousand dollars to boot.” 


it 


EON SAMMET, head of the copartnership of Sammet 
Brothers, sat in the firm’s sample-room and puffed 
gloomily at a Wheeling stogy. His brother, Barney 
Sammet, stood beside him reading aloud from a letter 
which he held in his hand. 

“**Gents,’’’ he said, ‘‘‘ your shipment of the fourteenth 
instant to hand and in reply will say we ain’t satisfied 
with nothing but style forty-one-fifty. Our Miss Kenny 
is a perfect thirty-eight, and she can’t breathe in them 
Empires style 3022, in sizes 38, 40 or 42. What is the 
matter with you, anyway? We are returning them via 
Eagle Dispatch. We are yours truly, The Boston Store, 
Horowitz & Finkelbein, Proprietors.’’’ 

“Yes, Barney,’’ Leon commented, ‘‘that’s a designer 
for you, that Louis Grossman. His Arverne Sacques is all 
right, Barney, but the rest is nix. He’s a one-garment 
man. Tell Miss Aaronstamm to bring in her book. I 
want to send them Boston Store people a letter.” 

A moment later Miss Aaronstamm entered, and sat 
down at a sample table. 

‘‘Write to the Boston Store,’”’ Leon said. ‘‘‘ Horowitz 
& Finkelbein, Proprietors, Gents’—-got that? ‘We 
received your favor of the 18th instant, and in reply would 
say we don’t accept no styles what you return.’ Got 
that? ‘If your Miss Kenny can’t breathe in them gar- 
ments that ain’t our fault. They wasn’t made to breathe 
in; they was made to sell. You say she is a perfect 
thirty-eight. How do we know that? We ain’t never 
measured her, and we don’t believe you have, neither. 
Anyway, we ain’t taking back no goods what we sold once 
Yours truly.’ That’s all, Miss Aaronstamm. I guess 
that’ll fix ’em. What, Barney?” 

Barney nodded gloomily. 

“‘T tell you, Barney,’ Leon went on, ‘‘I wish I never, 
seen that Louis Grossman. He certainly got into us good 
and proper.”’ 

**T don’t know, Leon,” said Barney. 
Sacque was a record seller.” 

“‘ Arverne Sacque!”’ Leon cried. ‘‘That’s all everybody 
says. Wecan’t make a million dollars out of one garment 
alone, Barney. We can’t even make expenses. I’m afraid 
we'll go in the hole over ten thousand dollars if we don’t 
get rid of him.” 

“But we can’t get rid of him,” said Barney. 
a contract with him.” 


“That Arverne 
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“Don’t I know it?” said Leon sadly. ‘‘Ain’t I paid 
Henry D. Feldman a hundred dollars for drawing it up? 
He’s got us, Barney. Louis Grossman’s got us, and no 
mistake. Well, I got to go up to the cutting-room and see 
what he’s doing now, Barney. He can spoil more piece- 
goods in an hour than I can buy in a week.” 

He rose wearily to his feet and was half-way to the 
stairs in the rear of the store when Abe Potash entered. 

“Hallo, Leon!” Abe called. ‘‘Don’t be in a rush. I 
want to talk to you.” 

Leon returned to the sample-room and shook hands 
limply with Abe. It was a competitor’s, not a customer’s, 
shake. 

“Well, Abe,”’ he said, ‘‘ how’s business?”’ 

“Tf we got a good designer like you got, Leon,’’ Abe 
replied, “‘we would ——” 

‘“‘& good designer!’’ Barney broke in. ‘‘ Why - ’ 

His involuntary disclaimer ended almost where it began 
with a furtive, though painful, kick from his elder brother. 

‘‘A good designer, Abe,’’ Leon went on hastily, “is a 
big asset, and Louis Grossman is a first-class A Number 
One designer. We done a tremendous spring business 
through Louis. I suppose you heard about our style 
forty-one-fifty ?”’ 

Abe nodded. 

“Them Arverne Sacques,”’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, I heard about 
it from everybody [ meet. He must be a gold-mine, that 
Louis Grossman.”’ 

“He is,’ Leon continued. ‘‘Our other styles, too, he 
turns out wonderful. Our Empire models what he designs 
for us, Abe, I assure you is also making a tremendous 
sensation. You ought to see the letter we got this morning 
from Horowitz & Finkelbein.”’ 

Barney blew his nose with a loud snort. 

“T guess I'll go upstairs, and see what the boys is doing 
in the cutting-room, Leon,” he said, and made a hasty exit. 

“Not that Louis Grossman ain’t a good cutting-room 
foreman, too, Abe,’ said Leon, ‘‘ but we're just getting 
in some new piece-goods and Barney wants to check ’em 
off. But I ain’t asked you yet what we can do for you? 
A recommendation, maybe? Our credit-files is open to 
you, Abe.” 

Abe pushed his hat back from his forehead and mopped 
his brow. Then he sat down and lit a cigar. 

“Leon,” he commenced, ‘‘ what’s the use of making a 
lot of talk about it. I ain’t come for a credit recom- 
mendation at all. I’m going to talk to you man to man, 
Leon, and no monkey-business about it nor nothing. I’m 
going to be plain and straightforward, Leon, and tell it to 
you right from the start what I want. I don’t believe in 
no beating around the bush, Leon, and when I say a thing 
I mean it. I got to talk right out, Leon. That’s the kind 
of man Iam.” 

‘All right, Abe,’’ Leon said. 
too sudden, though.” 

“ Well,” Abe continued, “it’s this way.” 

He gave one last puff at his cigar. 

“Leon,” he said, ‘‘how much will you take for Louis 
Grossman ?”’ 

“Take!’’ Leon shouted. ‘‘Take! Why, Abe 4 

He stopped suddenly, and, recovering his composure 
just in the nick of time, remained silent. 

““T know, Leon, he’sa valuable man,”’ Abe said earnestly, 
“but I’m willing to be fair, Leon. Of course I ain’t a hog, 
and I don’t think you are.” 

“No, I ain’t,’’ Leon replied quite calmly; “I ain’t a 
hog, and so I say I wouldn’t take nothing for him, Abe, 
because, Abe, if I told you what I would 
take for him, Abe, then, maybe, you 
might have reason for calling mea hog.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t, Leon,’ Abe 
protested. ‘‘I told you I know he’sa 
valuable man, so I want you should 
name a price.”’ 

“T should name a price! ’’ Leon cried. 
“Why, Abe, I’m surprised at you. If I 
go toaman to sell something what I like 
to get. rid of it, and he don’t want, then 
[ name the price. But if a man comes 
to me to buy something what I want to 
keep, and what he’s got to have, Abe, 
then he names the price. Ain’t it?” 

Abe looked critically at the end of his 
smoldering cigar. 

“Well, Leon,” he said at length, “‘ if 
I must name a price, I suppose I must. 
Now I know you will think me crazy, 
Leon, but I want to get a good designer 
bad, Leon, and so I say’’—here he 
paused to note the effect —‘‘ five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

Leon held out his hand. 

“‘T guess you got to excuse me, Abe,” 
he said. ‘‘I’d like it first rate to stay 
here and visit with you all morning, 
but I got work to do, and so I hope 
you'll excuse me.” 

“Seven hundred and fifty,’’ Abe said. 


*Den’t spring it on me 





‘Fifteen hundred dollars,” Leon replied quite firmly 
For twenty minutes Abe’s figure rose and Leon’s fell 
until they finally met at ten hundred and thirty-three, 
thirty-three. 

“‘He’s worth it, Abe, believe me,” said Leon, as they 
shook hands on the bargain. ‘And now let’s fix it up 
right away.” 

Half an hour later, Abe, Louis Grossman and Leon 
Sammet entered the spacious law offices of Henry D. 
Feldman, who bears the same advisory relation to the 
cloak and suit trade as Judge Gary did to 
the steel and iron business. 

The drawing of the necessary papers occu- 
pied the better part of the day and it was 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon that 
the transaction was complete. By its terms, 
Sammet Brothers, in consideration of 
$1033.33 paid by Potash & Perlmutter, 
released Louis Grossman from his contract, 
and Louis entered into a new agreement with 
Potash & Perlmutter at an advance of a 
thousand a year over the compensation paid 
him by Sammet Brothers. In addition he 
was to receive from Potash & Perlmutter 
five per cent of the profits of their busi- 
ness, payable weekly, the arrangement to be 
in force for one year, during which time 
neither employer nor employee could be rid 
one of the other save by mutual consent. 

“It comes high, Mawruss,”’ Abe said to 
his partner, after he had returned to the 
store, ‘‘ but I guess Louis’s worth it.” 

“I hope so,’’ Morris replied. ‘‘Now we 
can make up some of them Arverne Sacques.”’ 

‘No, Mawruss,’’ Abe replied, ‘I’m sorry to say we 
can’t, because, by the agreement what Henry D. Feldman 
drew up, Sammet Brothers has the sole right to make up 
and sell the Arverne Sacques; but I seen to it, Mawruss, 
that we got the right to make up and sell every other 
garment what Louis Grossman originated for them this 
season.”’ 

He smiled triumphantly at his partner 

‘*And,” he concluded, “he’s coming to work Monday 
morning.” 

Wl 
T THE end of three disillusionizing weeks Abe Potash 
and Morris Perlmutter sat in the sample-room of 
their place of business. Abe’s hat was tilted over his eyes 
and he whistled a tunelessair. Morris was biting his nails 

** Well, Mawruss,”’ Abe said at length, ‘“‘ when we're stuck 
we’re stuck; ain’t it? What’s the use of sitting here like a 
couple of mummies; ain’t it?’’ 

Morris ceased biting his nails. 

“Yes, Abe,”’ he said, ‘“‘ten hundred and thirty-three, 
thirty-three for a designer what couldn’t design paper- 
bags for a delicatessen store. I believe he must have took 
lessons in designing from a butcher.”’ 

“‘Believe me, Mawruss, he learned it by telephone,” 
Abe replied. ‘‘But cussing him out won't do no good 
Mawruss. The thing to do now is to get busy and turn 
out some garments what we can sell. Them masquerade 
costumes what he gets up you couldn’t sell to a five-and- 
ten-cent store.” 

** All right,’’ Morris said. ‘‘ Let’s have another designer 
and leave Louis to do the cutting.” 

** Another designer!’’ Abe exclaimed. 
You're a good enough designer for me 


‘“‘No, Mawruss 
I always said 


“ That’s Snappy Stuff, Mawruss” 
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it, Mawruss, 
you’re a first- 
class A Number 
One designer.” 

Thus encour- 
aged, Morris 
once more took 
up the work of 
the firm’s de- 
signing, and he 
labored with the 
energy of de- 
spair, forthesea- 
son was now far 
spent. Atlength 
he evolved four 
models that 
made Abe’s eyes 
fairly bulge. 

“That’s snap- 
py stuff, Maw- 
russ,” he said, 
as he examined 
the completed 
samples one 
morning. “I bet: 
yer they sell like 
hot cakes.” 

Abe’s proph- 
ecy more than 
justified itself, 
and in ten days 
they were com- 
pletely swamped 
with orders Abe and Morris went around wearing 
smiles that only relaxed when they remembered Louis 
Crossman and his hide-bound agreement, under which 
he drew five per cent of the firm’s profits and sixty dollars 
a week, 

**Anyhow, Mawruss, we'll get some return from Louis 
Grossman,’’ Abe said. ‘‘I advertised in the Daily Cloak 
and Suit Record yesterday them four styles of yours as 
the four best sellers of the season, originated by the 
creator of the Arverne Sacque. Ike Herzog was in the 
first thing this morning and bought two gross lots of each 
one of the models. Ike’s a great admirer of Louis Gross- 
man, Mawruss. I bet yer when Sammet Brothers saw that 
ad they went crazy; ain't it? 

“‘But,’’ Morris protested, ‘‘ why should Louis Grossman 
get the credit for my work? 

“Because, Mawruss, you know them Arverne Sacques 
is the best sellers put out in the cloak and suit business 
this year,’’ Abe replied And besides, Mawruss, we may 
be suckers, but that ain’t no reason why Sammet Brothers 
should know it 






“Don’t worry, Abe,” said Morris; “they know they 
stuck us good and plenty when they released Louis 
Grossman.’ 

** Do they?”’ Abe rejoined. ‘“ Well they don’t know it 


em. Louis Grossman won’t tell 'em and 
[I didn’t tell ’em when [ met Leon and Barney at lunch 
today 
What 
alarmed 

“‘T told ’em, Mawruss, that the season is comparatively 
young yet, but we already made from ten to twenty per 
cent more sales by our new designer. I told Leon them 
new styles what Louis Grossman got up 
for us is selling so big we can’t put ’em 
out. fast enough 

“And what did Leon say?” Morris 
asked. 

‘‘He didn’t say nothing,” Abe re- 
plied, ‘“‘but he looked like his 
customer had busted up on him. Then 
I showed him the order what we got 
this morning from [ke Herzog, and 
he started in right away to call Barney 
down for going home early the day 
before. I tell you, Mawruss, he wa: 
all broke up.”’ 

“I know, Abe,’’ Morris commented, 
“that’s all right, too, but, all the same 
we ain’t got much of a laugh on them 
two boys, so long as Louis Grossman 
loafs away upstairs drawing sixty doi- 
lars a week and five per cent of the 


unless you told 


did you tell ’em?” Morris asked, somewhat 


best 


profits.’ 

‘Well,” replied Abe, “what are 
you going to do about it? Henry D 
Feldman drew up the contract, and 
you know, Mawruss, contracts what 
Henry D. Feldman makes nobedy can 
break 

“Can't they?” Morris cried. ‘* Weil, 
if Henry D. Feldman made it can’t 
Henry D. Feldman break it? What 


Continued on Page 45) 
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LIGHTNING AND ITS WHIMS 


structure can withstand it, and yet so 

capricious in its action that it may kill 
one man and merely flip off the hat of another standing by 
his side, and you have gained some idea of the possibilities 
of lightning. You may 
lie about lightning, and 
spin outrageous yarns 
about its freakish work, 
and yet there are true 
stories on record that will 
outdo any tale that you 
can invent. Indeed, the 
accounts which have 
been soberly written in 
reputable scientific jour- 
nals and the annual pro- 
ceedings of famous 
scientifie societies so 
completely transcend the 
wildest ravings of a 
Munchausen that, were 
they not painstakingly 
authenticated, no one 
could blame the most 
-——— gullible reader of a yel- 
A Tree-Shaped Flash low journal for refusing 

to believe them. 

The distinguished French physicists, Babinet and 
Arago, have recorded the astonishing experience of a 
Parisian tailor, who was startled one day by the bursting 
of a fireball in his shop. In appearance, so the record runs, 
“it was like a eat, curled up into a luminous ball and 
gliding along without using its paws.”’ It sidled up to the 
tailor’s legs. The terror-stricken man shrank away, 
screaming with fear. It floated up to his face, and to save 
himself he threw himself on his back. It continued to 
rise and moved toward a hole which had been made for the 
insertion of a stove-pipe in winter, but which, as the tailor 
afterward remarked, ‘‘it couldn’t see,’’ because the open- 
ing was covered with paper. The ball neatly ripped off 
the paper and passed quietly up the chimney. When it 
reached the top it exploded with such violence that it 
demolished the chimney and scattered bricks on the 
neighboring roofs. 


(J) arvetire a force so irresistible that no 
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Why the Sheriff Resigned 


SIMILAR case is to be found in the annals of the Asso- 
ciation Frangaise. According to the observer in that 
instance a violent storm swept overa farm. Two children 
had taken refuge from the rain behind the door of a stable 
in which were twenty-five oxen. A globe of fire suddenly 
appeared at the top of a near-by poplar. ‘‘We saw it 
descend,” says the writer, ‘“‘branch by branch, and then 
down the trunk. It moved along the courtyard very 
slowly, seeming almost to pick its way between the pools 
of water, and came to the door where the children stood. 
One of them was bold enough to touch it with his foot. 
Immediately a frightful crash shook the farm. The two 
children were thrown to the ground uninjured, but eleven 
animals in the stable were killed.” 

On July 20, 1872, a negro named Norris was to be hanged 
in Kentucky for having killed a fellow-workman. Ashe set 
foot on the scaffold the man was struck dead by lightning. 
The sheriff was so moved by the occurrence that he looked 
upon it as a visitation of 
Providence and resigned 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 


sitting under the tree, stone dead. In these fatal instances 
the victims sometimes bear the marks of a scorching flame, 
and sometimes are left without any sign of the cause of 
their deaths. 

Hair seems to exercise a peculiar attraction for light- 
ning, and often acts as a protector. There are accounts 
enough of men who have been struck without suffering any 
other injury than the loss of every hair. The case of a girl 
is occasionally quoted whose hair was shaved off as though 
by a razor, without the slightest pain or shock. Equally 
remarkable was the experience of a man ‘whose hair was 
raised in ridges, rolled into pellets and buried deeply in 
the calf of the leg. On the other hand, many instances 
have been reported in which the hair of the victim was 
spared, while the flesh was frightfully scorched. 


If lightning were less freakish, if it always killed, or if it © 


were always harmless, perhaps it might be easier to explain 
some of its vagaries. Nu- 
merous examples have been 


hands. A farmer’s pitchfork has been jerked 
from his shoulder, tossed fifty yards, and its 
two prongs twisted into corkscrews. 

Cases of miraculous escapes could be quoted in numbers. 
In 1898 a negro who was plowing a field near Lawrenceville, 
Virginia, perceiving that- a thunder-storm was rapidly 
approaching, unharnessed his team of horses and started 
for home. He mounted one horse and led the other. Both 
horses were killed by a bolt. The man himself was 
shocked but suffered no serious injury. During the Spanish- 
American War a flash struck a switchboard connected 
with a cluster of submarines which had been planted in 
the Potomac River, near Fort Washington. A thunder- 
storm swept over the fort. Three deep booms rever- 
berated for miles, and water spouted from the river in 
three great geysers. When the storm had passed it was 
found that three of the mines had been fired. No one was 
killed. 

Although it may kill, lightning seems also to have the 
property of healing. It is said that paralysis has been 
permanently cured 
by beneficent 





given in scientific journals 
of persons who have been 
killed but whose clothes re- 
mained absolutely intact. 
On the other hand, there is 
an equally large number of 
examples of men and 
women whose clothes have 
been ripped from their 
bodies. In one case a man’s 
hands were burned to the 
bone, but the gloves in 
which they were encased 
remained intact. Occa- 
sionally a victim’s under- 
wear may be charred and 
his coat and trousers left 
untouched. Sometimes 
clothes and, above all, 
shoes are ripped off as if 
sheared off by some deft 
hand. The mayor of the 
little French town of 
Pradelles, while standing 








strokes of light- 
ning. If we may 
credit the state 
ments found in the 
transactions of 
many scientific so- 
cieties, lightning 
has worked mira- 
cles for the deaf, 
dumb and blind. 
It must be re- 
marked, however, 
that very few of 
these wonderful 
tales have been set 
down by compe- 
tent medical ob- 
servers, and that 
they are, there- 
fore, to beaccepted 
only with the pro- 
verbial grain of 
salt. 

Not the least 
curious of the va- 








under a tall tree, was struck mn 
by lightning. He was 

stripped to the skin with 

the exception of one shoe, and his clothes torn to rags. 
According to another report, a farmer was not only left 
naked as a Congo savage by a bolt of lightning, but 
even the nails of his shoes were plucked out. Indeed, 
lightning seems to have a predilection for shoes. Heavy 
boots are snatched from the feet, cut into shreds, and 
tossed for incredible distances. Thus, a workman who 
was knocked senseless by a stroke of lightning, and later 
regained consciousness in his own home, to which he had 
been carried, asked where were the boots he had worn at 
the time of the accident. No one could tell him. Later 
they were found in the street. The soles had been torn 
away, and the nails had been wrenched out, although the 
boots were nearly new. Incredible as such instances may 
appear, they are so numerous that even a hardened skeptic 
must eventually believe that lightning is capable of almost 
anything. Books have been torn out of their readers’ 
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his office. 

Often men and women 
who have been struck are 
found either sitting or 
standing in the very atti- 
tudes of life. In one in- 
stance a woman was 
struck while she was in 
the act of plucking a 
poppy. Contrary to all 
laws of equilibrium, her 
body was found standing, 
slightly bent, with the 
flower still in her hand. 
Somewhat similar is the 
case of a farmer who had 
taken refuge under a tree 
duringastorm. After the 
rain had ceased, his sis- 
ters, who had sought 
shelter under a hedge, 
called to him. When he 











did not reply they walked 
up to him and found him 





A Big Thunder-Storm in the Alps 


Forked Flash Taken in a Woodland During a Storm 


garies of lightning 
is its liking for 
some trees and its avoidance of others. The oak is the 
most often and the beech the least often struck. Ifthe figure 
one represents the frequency for beeches, then the ratio 
is fifteen for pines, with an average of forty for other trees, 
and fifty-four for oaks. The trunk appears to be hit about 
three times as often as the boughs. 


Safety in a Birdcage 


HE more facts such as these that are gathered the more 
helpless we must feel when we attempt to protect our 
houses from the most uncertain and uncontrollable of 
natural forces. We have learned that a lightning-rod is 
not a fairy wand which magically wards off the electrical 
dangers of the thunder-cloud, although reliance upon it is 
more justifiable and sensible than an ignominious flight to 
a feather bed during a storm. A building armed with a 
veritable phalanx of lightning-rods, erected by a university 
professor of electrical engineering, may be demolished by a 
destructive flash; and again, it may be spared by very 
reason of its protective system. Even though you are 
vaccinated you may succumb to smallpox; even though 
your house is apparently guarded by a lightning-rod it 
may be destroyed. There is less prophylactic efficiency 
in a properly-erected lightning-rod, however, than in 
vaccination. 

Because the ordinary lightning-rod, although erected in 
the most approved fashion, is a rather ineffective means of 
shielding a house, Sir Oliver Lodge, who is one of the 
ablest and most respected of living physicists, made it 
his business to find out why practice fails to obey theory. 
Had it not been for his experiments we might all still 
cherish the fond illusions handed down by Franklin, and 
nail lightning-rods to clapboarded barns in the time- 
honored way. He produced miniature electrical storms 
in his laboratory and studied the effect of flashes on 
conductors such as we fasten to our dwellings and our 
churches. As a result of this common-sense, practical way 
of approaching the problem, he discovered that absolute 
immunity is practically unattainable. If you are a nervous 
man and you wish to be reasonably safe, build yourself 
a kind of birdcage, connect it with the ground, and sit 
in it whenever a thunder-cloud looms on the horizon. 
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You will also be safe on a steel battleship, pro- 
vided that you stay below deck. A bank teller, 
doling out money from the usual grating (as- 
suming it to be well-connected with the ground 
and that it has a top as well as sides), may be 
regarded as a good risk from a lightning- 
insurance company’s standpoint. The nervous 
man sitting in his cage or cowering between 
decks on an ironclad and the bank teller behind 
his grating must never touch the surrounding 
metal. Otherwise he is as likely to be killed 
as the rest of us. 

The potential of atmospheric electricity is 
higher than that of the earth’s electricity, and 
since electricity, like water, always tries to find 
its own level, the electricity of the air is con- 
stantly trying to flow down to meet the earth’s 
electricity. The air is such a poor conductor 
that the attempt is usually frustrated. When 
clouds bring a charge down nearer the earth 
the conditions for this meeting are more favor- 
able. The intervening air is then subjected to 
great stress. Up to a certain point this stress 
can be resisted. When it reaches the breaking 
point the air gives way and is cleft for the 
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masonry combinations in general tend to pro- 
tect themselves. 

To the man who must rely on a cheaper 
method of protection than this elaborate mesh- 
ing of iron, Lodge recommends the lightning- 
rod, with modifications. Since much surface is 
required to seatter the discharge, he advises 
the use of metal ribbons or bundles of wire in- 
stead of rods. Lightning has no time to turn 
corners; hence, the conductors should not be 
sharply bent. It will jump across the bend if 
that precaution is not observed. Why not let 
it jump? Because it will burn the conductor 
and may start a fire. 

Both the lower ends of the birdcage and 
lightning-rods (if they must be used) should be 
buried deep’ in permanently damp earth. 
Otherwise the foundation of your house will 
be knocked to pieces. To obtain a good earth 
connection it is sometimes customary to con- 
nect the conductor with a water-pipe or a 
gas-pipe. If the water-pipe is of lead it will 
probably be melted. If the gas-pipe is leaky 
a spark will leap across the leak and ignite the 
gas. A house with a leaky gas-pipe is about 








passage of the bolt. To put the matter still 
more plainly, the air may be compared to a 
thick slab cf glass subjected to pressure from 
above aad from below. When the pressure becomes 
excessive the glass will crack, and the crack becomes 
visible in what we call a flash of lightning. A projecting 
building may be considered as a weaker object embedded 
in the glass, and therefore indicates a possible line of 
cleavage. The more prominent the projection the 
greater are the chances of a local break. Hence a lofty 
structure, like the Washington Monument, which always 
spans an appreciable distance between the earth and a 
thunder-cloud, is almost sure to be struck. 

Lodge’s experiments proved that a lightning-bolt will 
thus seek out a lightning-rod only when the discharge oc- 
curs between a single cloud and the earth. If the energy 
is contained in two overlying clouds, the upper cloud is 
likely to overflow into the lower, and the lower in turn 
to the earth. The result is not a rill of electricity, but an 
avalanche with which no ordinary lightning conductor 
can cope. Just as a landslide ignores all paths in its 
course down a mountain and sweeps everything before it, 
so an electrical avalanche may ignore the lightning-rod 
which has been erected to receive it. A column of hot air 
curling up from a chimney may be preferred to a good 
conductor. Such sudden flashes probably cause most of 
the damage due to lightning. 


If Lightning Could be Harnessed 


HE energy of a lightning stroke is stupendous. A 

flash a mile long often represents five thousand million 
volts. It has been stated that if all this energy could be 
bottled up in a storage battery it would be sufficient to 
run the electric subway trains of a metropolis for a period 
which has been placed at one to two hours, or to light a 
sixteen-candle power incandescent lamp for twenty years. 
It is this energy that kills, rends trees and chimneys, 
detaches blocks of masonry, rips open walls, knocks holes 
in pipes, fires haystacks, tears a man’s clothes into shreds, 
fuses his watch-chain, and magnetizes the penknife in his 
pocket. 

Ever since Franklin’s day electricians have considered 
only the resistance offered to lightning by ordinary con- 
ductors and have accordingly tried to reduce it. They 
never thought of the enormous momentum of a flash and 
of its effects. Lightning-rods, before Lodge’s experiments, 


Electrical Storm, Showing a Bark at Anchor 


were erected largely because we were once taught that 
electricity always follows the path of least resistance, and 
that, inasmuch as a metal rod offers the easiest of all paths, 
a lightning-bolt ought to follow it instead of the house or 
the church to which the rod is attached. In other words, 
a lightning-rod was supposed to be a kind of electrical 
drain-pipe through which atmospheric electricity could 
pour harmlessly into the earth. For a moderate charge 
of electricity flashing between a single cloud and the earth, 
the ordinary lightning-rod or electrical drain-pipe may 
answer well enough. But suppose that you have an 
electrical deluge produced by two overlying clouds which 
flash one into the other and then to the earth? Is there 
any reason to suppose that an ordinary lightning-rod 
would be able to cope with that deluge any more than an 
ordinary drain-pipe could shield one from a cloudburst? 

It is likely that electrical deluges are more apt to 
accompany thunder-storms than discharges which can be 
conducted away by the usual lightning-rod. Hence, our 
idea of seeking protection from a rod of iron sticking up 
over a chimney and burying itself into the earth is all 
wrong. Like a cloudburst, an electrical deluge cares 
nothing for the channels which are intended to lead it 
away. A lightning-flash may plunge on oblivious to rods, 
or leap from the rod to a drain-pipe and from the drain- 
pipe to an iron railing, flinging out hot sparks as it 
rushes on. 

Besides fostering the idea that the reduction of a 
conductor’s resistance to a minimum was the one problem 
to be solved in protecting a building from lightning, the 
older electricians thought that a flash merely ran down a 
rod and was somehow lost in the earth. Professor John 
Trowbridge, of Harvard University, has shown that a 
flash is a far more complicated phenomenon. Lightning 
is oscillatory; in oiler words, it swings back and forth 
many times in the thousandth part of a second. Like a 
swaying pendulum it dies away only after a number of 
gradually lessening beats. Our imperfect retinas are not 
responsive enough to notice these oscillations. The 
terrific disruptive effects of lightning, evidenced in tree 
trunks split into slivers, are explained by this swinging 
back and forth. 

Since dissipation, and, moreover, gradual dissipation, 
of the millions of volts that represent a lightning-flash’s 
potential is obviously necessary, 
Lodge advises the use of the bird- 


as safe in a thunder-storm as a powder maga- 
zine. Even if your gas-pipes are sound, your 
neighbor’s may leak, and since all the gas- 
pipes of a town are interconnected through the mains, a 
lightning-flash that may leave you unscathed may light 
the gas several houses away. 

As soon as a flash strikes a conductor the effect is very 
much like the surging of water in a bathtub when the 
faucet is wide open. The electricity flings itself about 
violently and whimsically. That is why side flashes occur 
and why bell-wires, gas-pipes, roof-gutters and drain- 
pipes may receive flashes spit out from the lightning-rod 
itself. Because of this dangerous tendency to side flashing 
a powder magazine can hardly be protected by ordinary 
lightning-rods. A protruding nail, a hook or a door-hinge 
may give rise to some spark, very small perhaps, but big 
enough to ignite an explosive. Hence, only the birdcage 
principle should be adopted. When a building is struck 
the oscillations and surgings in its vicinity are so violent 
that every piece of metal is liable to give off sparks. If one 
end of a rain-water gutter is attached to a lightning- 
conductor, and the conductor is struck, the other end is 
almost sure to throw off a long spark. 


Damage Wrought by Thunderbolts 


UST how much damage is caused by lightning in the 
United States it is difficult to determine. It used to be 
asserted that more lives were lost by lightning than by 
violent winds and tornadoes. In order to determine as 
accurately as might be the number of fatalities, the 
Weather Bureau started a statistical inquiry in 1890 and 
kept it up for ten years. The work was abandoned in 
1900 because it was found impossible to gather complete 
figures. From the Weather Bureau’s report we learn that 
in 1900 seven hundred and thirteen persons were killed 
by lightning or injured fatally. Of this number two 
hundred and ninety-one were killed in the open, a hundred 
and fifty-eight in houses, fifty-seven under trees and fifty- 
six in barns. The exact circumstances attending the death 
of the remaining one hundred and fifty-one are not known. 
Besides these seven hundred and thirteen fatalities, nine 
hundred and seventy-three persons were ‘more or less 
injured by lightning. The number of buildings damaged 
in 1899 was fifty-five hundred and twenty-seven. In 
addition, seven hundred and twenty-nine caught fire as a 
(Concluded on Page 30) 














cage system of protection. String 
generous lengths of the barbed wire, 
that serves so villainously well for 
fences, along the roof, the cornices, 
the eaves, the chimneys, and along 
every pinnacle and tower of your 
house; for the numerous points of 
the wire will aid in preventing a dis- 
ruptive discharge. Join the barbed 
wire to the wire meshing of the 
cage, and bury the ends of the cage 
in permanently damp ground or 
lead them to a large body of water, 
and your house will be at least 
reasonably safe. You must not at- 
tempt to enter your house during 
a storm. If you do you may be 
electrically knocked down as you 
open the door. 

The modern tall office-building, 
being in effect a metallic cage en- 
cased in masonry, isa safe structure. 
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A Storm at Sea 





The frame prevents any dangerous 
concentration of energy. Steel and 


Thunderheads: Forerunner oi a Big Display of Lightning 
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tation, by a vivid flash as it were of inspirational 

memory, Pierre Piquard, sitting alone in the doorway 
of his so justly famous café with the spring breezes blowing 
in upon him, called that dainty little stray puppy, 
Choquette. There had been—nay, not a charming, but a 
perfectly ravishing and divine little creature once, a cory- 
phée in the Folies Bergéres that—oh, well, never mind! 
That had been long, long ago, when Pierre was young and 
slender and could dance with the best of them. 

Oh, la, la! So rolls the world around and becomes gray 
and cold in winter, in place of merely bracing; and here 
was Pierre, of girth most monstrous and weight most 
ponderous, with little tufts of gray over his temples. But 
ah, advancing years could not dim nor could gross flesh 
smother the poetry of Pierre Piquard’s soul. Indeed, he 
had needs be a poet, monsieur, to have invented those 
perfect, those incomparable and magnificent sauces, 4 la 
Piquard, 4 la Fanchon, a 1l’Américaine, and even that 
masterpiece of all sauces, the marvelous sauce & la Patrie! 

So, when this dainty little white puppy came trotting in, 
and, catching Pierre’s eye, raised upon its slender hindlegs 
and, drooping its forepaws at the first joints, walked 
toward him with graceful little mincing steps, Pierre, as 
we have said, instantly, out of his poetic imagination, out 
of his poetic memory, out of his poetic soul, exclaimed: 

‘*Choquette!”’ 

This, mind you, in spite of the fact that Choquette was 
not that kind of a dog. But there was something about 
all that grace and daintiness so forcibly remindful of the 
Choquette of long ago. Ah, Choquette the ethereal, the 
spiritual, the fairy-like; and yet Choquette the gay, 
the impetuous, the wild! She was a dozen Choquettes; 
varying as an April day, uncertain as the spring, fleeting as 
the shadows of fluttering leaves upon a sun-kissed sward. 
See how poetical was the soul of Pierre! He kissed his 
fingertips to the memory of the long-lost Choquette. 

‘** Peeter!”’ 

It was a harsh voice and a grating voice and unmusical. 
Pierre jumped as if he had been jabbed witha pin. Never- 
theless he answered meekly: 

‘*Qui, Fanchon.” 

For a moment he stood undecided. The waif, with a 
pretty little gesture, lay down and put a confiding chin 
across Pierre’s foot. How like Choquette, to snuggle! 

“*Peeter!”’ 

Pierre winced again, this time not because of the 
unmusical voice, but of the word. How he hated and 
loathed and despised the English form of his own good 
name! But he had been indiscreet enough to let that 
detestation be known, which was why Fanchon used it 
when she was angry; and Fanchon, alas! was often angry. 
With a sigh Pierre took Choquette and trudged upstairs 
into the presence of his wife. : 

Fanchon was as thin as Pierre was stout; she was as 
slovenly as he was neat, as practical as he was poetic. 
It was Fanchon, indeed, who did all the early market 
buying, else Pierre could never have made‘any money out 
of the Café Piquard. She was not only thin, was Fanchon, 
but sharp of nose and sharp of chin and sharp of eye and 
sharp of tongue. She ran, in fact, largely to salads without 
oil. So much sharpness can but cut, so Fanchon’s dress- 
ing jacket was in strings and her apron was in strings 
and strings were the bottom of her skirt; her hair was 
in strings, and strings dangled from her shoes, which 
Fanchon seldom cared to lace. 

She fixed Pierre with an accusing eye. 


(Jaton, by = ” Tnstantly, without a moment’s hesi- 
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“Your Le Bon that I so execrate!”’ she snapped. 
‘“‘Behold!” and she pointed dramatically to the window 
curtain. 

It was torn, a great rent two feet downward, and the 
strip hung as forlornly, as bedraggledly as Le Bon him- 
self, where Le Bon stood upon his perch, his red head 
and his green feathers drooping and water dripping from 
every point. 

**Ah, ungrateful Le Bon!’’ said Pierre. ‘‘To me, your 
steadfast friend, to me, your only friend, you do this 
mischief! ”’ 

“‘Soiled pig!’’ croaked the parrot, raising his dejected 
head and bobbing it immediately down again. ‘‘ Dog of 
a soiled pig!” 

Pierre knew exactly what had happened. Poor Le 
Bon had been dipped in a tub of water, a punishment 
he particularly disliked, and Pierre knew better than to 
protest. Instead he ventured a peace offering. 

“See, a guest, my beloved Fanchon!”’ he said gayly as 
one who, knowing all disagreeable things to have been 
now smoothed away, returns to normally affectionate 
understanding; and he set down the dog upon the floor. 
He held up an inviting finger. ‘‘ Come, little Choquette,” 
he invited. ‘‘Go to your mistress, little Choquette.” 

Choquette arose daintily upon his hindlegs, drooped his 
forepaws and stood inquiringly surveying his new mistress. 
Immediately seeing straight through that forbidding 
countenance to her forbidding intention he turned and 
trotted hurriedly toward Pierre. 

Madame Piquard surveyed the animal with but ill 
favor. 

‘*He is dirty,” she declared, and sweeping the guest up 
in her arm she strode with him to the identical tub in 
which the unfortunate Le Bon had been soused. Into 
the suds she plunged poor Choquette and held him there 
with one hand while with the other she seized a scrubbing- 
brush. The little yelps of dismay that came from Cho- 
quette smote Pierre to the heart, but he made no offer of 
protest, for Madame Piquard, observing that he stood 
undecided, suddenly snapped: 

‘*Peeter, the curtain!”’ 

Pierre, brought suddenly to himself, hurriedly hunted 
out a needle and thread and began to mend what Le Bon 
had marred. 

Ah, Choquette! 
Never! 

About Fanchon Pierre had woven a strange dual 
personality. She was two Fanchons. One, herself as she 
stood; the other, gentle, companionable, brilliant, sprightly, 
beautiful; oh, above 
all, ethereally beau- 
tiful and ravishing 
even! This was 
Fanchon as she 
ought to be, and by 
constant dwelling 
upon the ideal Fan- 
chon he was at times 
able to surround the 
other Fanchon with 
her like a shell, as it 
were, and to see 
them both com- 
prised within the 
same blissful space. 
Ah, those were 
happy moments in- 
deed, for sentimen- 
tal Pierre; moments 
when Fanchon was 
at peace and had no 
talk; moments 
when they sat in the 
twilight, with the 
play of shadows so 
elusivethat he could 
even imagine his 
own Fanchon, the 
one in the flesh, 
smiling; but now, 
with the thought 
of the long-lost 


Would Choquette have been like this? 
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Choquette brought so forcibly to his mind, the ideal 
Fanchon faded away and there was left only the Fanchon 
who scolded. 

Poor little Choquette, washed and scrubbed until his 
skin was a violent red beneath his thin, white hair, now 
lay wrapped in a blanket, his beady eyes peering out with 
an unutterable look of longing; but he had already learned 
Pierre’s lesson, that he would be far safer not to move 
until allowed to do so. It was so that Pierre left Cho- 
quette, when, his curtain mended, he slipped nimbly and 
softly down the stairs; yes, nimbly and softly in spite of 
his two hundred and fifty pounds. 

Poor little Choquette! It was not the dog upon whom 
his fancy was now dwelling, but that other Choquette, 
whose graceful, slender figure danced before him down the 
stairs, spritelike and elfish, her mischievous eyes sparkling, 
her mischievous smile tantalizing him, her mischievous 
white finger gracefully bent as she beckoned him to follow, 
yet always eluding him. Itwas in honor of this Choquette, 
when he reached the kitchen, that he pushed Francois out 
of the way, and with his own hands eoncocted for Cho- 
quette, the dog, a most delicious filet d’amour made in 
the shape of a heart and covered with an exquisite red 
sauce which was so much a secret that Pierre had refused 
even to give ita name. Forno one of his most extravagant 
and appreciative customers had Pierre ever made a more 
delicious filet d’amour; and the garnishing and the 
service were all for Choquette, the coryphée, as he set it 
before Choquette, the dog, when, that distressed animal 
being finally allowed to escape, it came tumbling down the 
stairs. 

There ensued a moment of quivering anxiety as 
Choquette approached the supreme filet d’amour. Slowly 
Choquette sniffed, and doubtfully Choquette ran out a 
little red tongue upon the red sauce. Thoughtfully 
Choquette considered that strange taste. 

Ah, Choquette has tried that taste once more! Cho- 
quette has bitten daintily into the filet! Choquette is 
satisfied! Choquette has eaten that delicious filet d’amour 
all up to the last crumb and is licking the platter of all 
its sauce! 

So would the Choquette of the long ago; for, dainty and 
ethereal as she was, Choquette had a good appetite, he 
remembered, and a palate of delicate discrimination. 

Until the last diner had come and gone, until the last 
delicacy of which the artist Pierre was the incomparable 
master had been prepared for the day, Choquette trotted 
about at his heels, and when he had closed up the little 
café fer the night he took Choquette in his arms and 
carried him upstairs 
and made him a bed 
with cushions upon 
the couch. Curled 
up there with his 
eyes already half 
closed in the ecstasy 
of rest and silken 
touch Fanchon dis- 
covered the dog as 
she arose from a 
nap, and with one 
bound she was upon 
him; for though 
not so neat of person 
Fanchon was a 
housekeeper of 
sometimes painful 
immaculateness. 
She grabbed poor 
Choquette from 
among his pleasant 
cushions by thenape 
of his neck and 
threw him bodily 
down the stairs! 

Was Pierre the 
man to stand this in 
his own house? No! 

“Madame Fan- 
chon,’’said he, ‘‘ you 
will understand that 
it is I, Pierre, the 











master and lord of the house of Piquard, who desire that 
this guest receive our best hospitality. Madame Fanchon, 
return me this dog!” 

Ah, Pierre was terrible as he stood confronting Fanchon 
in his outraged indignation! His shoulders were thrown 
pack, his fists clenched, his brow clouded, his eyes flashing 
as the eye of Napoleon must have flashed in his hour of 
greatest conquest. He was in a tremendous rage, was 
Pierre, and his anger was something at which any beholder 
must tremble! But why, therefore, could Fanchon, who 
had no regard for art of any sort, or soul for emotion or 
sentiment of any kind, suddenly pluck Pierre Piquard, him, 
the lord and master, by the mustache, and jerk him for- 
ward into a chair? There he fell most ungracefully, and, 
without protest, let Fanchon shake her lean finger under 
his nose. 

“It is I, Fanchon, that am master of the house of 
Piquard!” she screamed. ‘Utter but one more foolish 
word, and thou, too, bulky and gross as thou art, shall be 
thrown down the same stairs as this so of a nuisance 
puppy! Go to bed, imbecile!” 

And Pierre suffered this indignity in silence, waiting 
only to take out his revenge in the silent watches of the 
night, when he might in dreams be supreme. Ah, many 
a hard-pitched battle with Fanchon had he won—in 
dreams! 

But no dreams of Fanchon visited his pillow that night. 
Instead, he was back in that gay Boulevard Mignonnette, 
with always the elusive Choquette leading him on from 
café to café, from garden to garden, from tryst to tryst, 
always escaping, always hiding, and yet always in sight 
and tantalizing him to dear distraction. How he longed 
for her! Longed and longed as he had in the old days 
sometimes, but now with the intensified longing that had 
been pent up for years. Suddenly Pierre was awakened 
by severe pains in his left ear, and by and by he became 
sharply aware that Fanchon, the wife of his bosom, was 
pulling and twisting that ear and screaming: 

““Wake up, mountain of fat, that lie in your sleep crying 
‘Je t'aime, Choquette!’ Explain me this!” 

“But, my beloved Fanchon,” protested Pierre, trying 
gently not to disengage his ear, he knew better than that, 
but to ease it in her grasp; ‘‘it is only that I love the poor, 
friendless little dog,’’ and within Pierre’s inner conscious- 
ness glowed a glow of self-approbation for his own quick 
wit. 

Alas, the wits of Fanchon were no less keen, and she 
divined that back of the name there was, or had been, 
another Choquette; and this boded ill for Choquette, the 
dog, had that animal once more ventured into the upper 
regions where Fanchon held full sway. Being discreet, he 
did not, however, but all day long he trotted about at 
the heels of Pierre, greatly to the delight of some of his 
customers and to the annoyance of others. As the days 
passed on Choquette became more and more a comfort to 
the now more and more browbeaten Pierre, and more and 
more grew the illusion of the presence with him of the 
old-time, dainty Choquette. 

Occasionally Fanchon came into the café, and when she 
did, poor Choquette was in for a kick ora cuff. Then 
Pierre was miserable, so miserable that sometimes he had 
a notion, for the sake of the dog, to sell it to some one 
of the customers who so much admired the graceful little 
animal. 

There were plenty who wanted Choquette. A big 
American, who was always laughing, so that one who is 
sensitive might wonder and seem ridiculous and become 
indignant, desired Choquette for his little boy; a blonde 
woman who called the dog ‘‘ baby” and kissed it in the 
presence of her husband; an old maid who needed com- 
pany; and a butcher who was hunting a watch-dog—all 
were after Choquette; and then there was Monsieur 
Lombard! 

It was on a Sunday morning that a tall man with an 
enormous mustache first came into the Café Piquard. 
He was a compatriot of Pierre’s, one could see that readily 
as he glanced over Pierre’s printed menu with the eye of a 
connoisseur, then laid it face down. 

“‘No doubt Monsieur’s card is very attractive,’ said 
the stranger, ‘‘but I should prefer that Monsieur should 
prepare me such a breakfast as this ” then, placing his 
fingertips together and casting his eyes contemplatively 
to the ceiling, he composed his meal. 

Pierre was ecstatic; not that it was an expensive break- 
fast, mind you, but one so well balanced, so exquisitely 
proportioned, so harmoniously blended! 
ie Ah,” said he. ‘‘ Monsieur is an artist, that one can 

“T thank you,” replied the stranger, bowing politely. 
“Tf Monsieur can see that, he is also an artist.” 

ion am Piquard,’’ announced Pierre with justifiable 
pride. 

“‘And I,” returned the other, ‘‘am Lombard.” 

It was beneath the dignity of either gentleman to 
explain further than the mere mention of their names, 
for these should carry their own weight; these should be 
explanation enough. But at early dinner-time Monsieur, 
Lombard was foreed into an explanation. Just as he was 
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in the midst of composing his meal he suddenly forgot his 
elaborate consideration of the salad. 

“*Magnificent!”’ he cried. ‘‘Superb! Incomparable!”’ 

**Does Monsieur mean an idea he has for the salad?” 
inquired Pierre eagerly. 

**No, no, the dog!”’ replied Monsieur Lombard, having 
but then seen Choquette for the first time. ‘‘It is an 
excellent dog that Monsieur has. Would Monsieur sell 
the dog?” 

Pierre drew back in fright. 

‘*Not so, Monsieur,’ he declared. ‘‘ The animal is more 
than a dog, Monsieur; it isan idea,a sentiment,a dream!”’ 
The voice of Fanchon suddenly vibrated upstairs in a 
sharp call to Le Bon. ‘‘ Yet who knows, Monsieur,” he 
hastily added, “‘ but that, after all, I may sometime need 
to part with the dream?” 

‘“‘Then give it to me,” responded the other quickly. 
“T am Lombard, the trainer of dogs. My name, you 








He Sought the Stage Door of 
the Vaudeville Theater 


have seen it? It is on all the bill-boards, in letters larger 
than any name upon them. Iam this week at the Théatre 
Bijou. I have eight dogs. I perform in a full-dress suit of 
dark-red velvet. I have an exquisite figure, as Monsieur 
shall see, and splendid grace; voild, such grace! In my 
profession, as Monsieur has judged, I am—an artist!” 

It was at this moment that Choquette completed the 
conquest of Monsieur Lombard by rising upon his hind- 
legs and walking toward Pierre, and with that vision in 
his eyes Monsieur Lombard found himself unable to orches- 
trate the salad. "hereafter, twice each day during that 
week, Monsieur Lombard came in for his meals and be- 
sought Pierre, sometimes almost with tears in his eyes, to 
let him have Choquette; and on Saturday evening, just 
before he went over to the theater, that being the end of 
his engagement and his last visit to the Café Piquard, he 
reached the heights of passionate insistence. 

“But think, Monsieur,” he pleaded, “think of the 
career wh’e’: I, the great Lombard, offer this dog; think 
of the so tnrilling triumphs; think of the dramatic fame! 
It has the wonderful talent, has this dog. Could Monsieur 
deny talent its life, its power to achieve?” 

That was a most powerful argument. Pierre looked at 
Choquette, he looked at Monsieur Lombard, and a great 
struggle went on within him. After all, was he doing right 
by Choquette? Perhaps no, but there was the dear mem- 
ory of the other Choquette, and he could not give up its 
living symbol. No, he could not! 
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“‘No, no, Monsieur, I cannot part with the dog!” he 
cried. 

‘*Then,” said Monsieur Lombard, arising in dark wrath, 
‘**Monsieur has said that the dog came to him a stray 
dog, and now I hope that the owner comes for it!” 

It was a monstrous thought and one at which Pierre 
reeled. 

Upon that very evening there came in a great monster 
of a fat woman almost as heavy as Pierre himself, and 
with a stiff, black mustache upon her lip, who took the 
choice seat at the little table by the geranium window. 

“Do I have the great pleasure of speaking with 
Monsieur Piquard?’’ she inquired as Pierre came to take 
her order. 

“The same, Madame,” he assured her, prepared in 
spite of her grossness to produce the best, for was she not 
a countrywoman? 

“‘It gives me great honor to behold you,” she said. “I 
am Madame Thérése, the artist, who has opened the 
new millinery atelier just around the corner, and already 
three times since yesterday I have been told of Monsieur’s 
fame as a chef.” 

‘*Ah,” said Pierre, much gratified, ‘‘ Madame may no 
doubt have heard of the sauce & la Fanchon, the sauce a la 
Pierre, the sauce 4 la Patrie even, perhaps.” 

“*Everything,” declared Madame with an expansive 
little gesture, ‘‘and now I come to Monsieur Piquard 
with no requirements of my own, but to beg Monsieur 
Piquard to himself make me up the modest little dinner 
that shall be the surprise.” 

“‘Madame shall see!” declared Pierre, glowing with 
pride. ‘‘ Madame shall see!” 

As she talked, Madame Thérése had unconsciously 
reached down to pat upon the head of that so dainty little 
white dog which had stood inquiringly near her. Instantly 
it rose upon its hindfeet and Pierre saw that its paws 
were muddy. 

**Come, Choquette,” he cried quickly. 

**Choquette?”’ inquired the lady. ‘‘That name again! 
Once, in the happy days, I, too, was called Choquette!” 
Then Madame Thérése bridied fronmi coy memories. 

Pierre Piquard stood aghast! The whole thing dawned 
upon him as a revelation. Ah, the poor heart of Pierre! 
Ah, the poor soul of Pierre! Ah, the poor memories and 
consolation and poetry of Pierre! There again was the 
turn of the head; there again was the same little outer 
expansive gesture of the hands; there again was the 
dainty fuzz upon the lip, now grown through much 
plucking to a stiff, black bristle! 

In his confusion Pierre dropped his serving napkin three 
times upon the floor during his halting, stumbling rush to 
the kitchen. Almost with tears in his eyes that he should 
do such things to his own superb reputation, but remem- 
bering that as yet she had not recognized him nor given 
any trace of coming recognition, Pierre dropped noxious 
and utterly inharmonious vegetabies into the soup, he put 
noxious and utterly inharmonious ingredients into the 
sauces and upon the meats, and even into the dessert, so 
that as Madame finished each course she vowed that 
never would she come back to this place, wondering the 
meanwhile how these so inartistic Americans could believe 
the cooking of Pierre Piquard so wonderful. 

Pierre watched her waddle forever out of his door, then 
he grabbed the dog up under his arm and rushed out into 
the night. 

He sought the stage door of the vaudeville theater 
where Monsieur Lombard was performing his last per- 
formance and sent in his card, and when he had been 
ushered into the presence of the great artist he thrust 
forward Choquette. 

“‘Monsieur Lombard is going away,”’ he said. ‘* Mon- 
sieur has been a good customer and may have the dog 
without money and without price.” 

Monsieur Lombard was overjoyed and he said so, 
thanking Pierre with smiles on his face and with tears in 
his eyes and in other ways—oh, a dozen other ways! — but 
he thought to call out as Pierre was leaving: 

“One thing I have forgotten, Monsieur. 
name does the dog answer?”’ 

‘Anything, Monsieur. It has no name,”’ 
brokenly. 


To what 


said Pierre 


Not Foreman of That Jury 


“THE fix of many of my estimable Republican brethren 

in Congress, who want to revise the tariff, but are 
afraid of the gentlemen who conduct the highly-protected 
infant industries,” said John Sharp Williams, ‘‘ reminds me 
of a neighbor of mine, down in Mississippi, who went to 
prayer-meeting one night. 

‘‘ After the spirit got to moving he rose in his place and 
said: ‘Friends, I would like to confess my sins, but the 
grand jury is in session.’ 

‘**Go ahead,’ shouted the leader, ‘go ahead, brother. 
The Lord will forgive.’ 

‘““*T know,’ replied the penitent, ‘but He ain’t on that 
grand jury.’” 
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money. Times were hard, following the panic of three 

years before, and money scarce. While the town 
fathers were discussing ways of floating a loan, Lyman 
Jennings, who lived in that community, came to them 
with a proposal that not only provided funds, but on 
remarkable terms. 

Lyman Jennings was a hard-working, frugal Yankee. 
One of a large family, brought up on a bleak New England 
farm, his father had died when Lyman was nine years old, 
leaving little but the family and a mortgage. The boy 
left home with little schooling, got employment in a shop 
in a neighboring town, and from this time until 1876, 
when he was fifty-eight years old, his life seems to have 
been a steady grind of hard work at unskilled occupations, 
now here, now there, for wages which, it is said, never 
exceeded a dollar and a half a day. But while his earning 
capacity might be small, Jennings’ ability to take care of a 
dollar when he got it was exceptional. By the time he had 
reached twenty-six and married he was living in his own 
home, and after this had been paid for, he worked on 
doggedly thirty-two years, saving his surplus. When the 
town fathers of Athol began casting about for funds, 
Lyman Jennings had $10,500 in cash. Since the panic 
employment had been uncertain. He was growing old. 
He believed the time had come to make some provision 
for old age, and after thinking the matter over he went 
to the town with a definite proposal. 


[: 1876 the town of Athol, Massachusetts, needed 


A Remarkable Proposal 


““T WILL give you $9000 outright,” said he, ‘provided 

the town pays me an annuity of five hundred and forty 
dollars as long as I live. If my wife survives me, you are 
to pay her one hundred and eighty dollars a year after my 
death as long as she lives. To each of our children who 
may be alive when I die is to be paid one hundred and 
twenty dollars a year so long as he lives.”’ 

This offer was accepted. In November, 1876, the town 
received $9000, invested it in improvements, and a year 
later paid Mr. Jennings his first annuity. Lyman Jen- 
nings lived to be ninety years old, dying in 1907, just 
about a month after he had drawn his thirty-first annual 
payment. His wife survived him, but lived to draw only 
one payment of $180. Of their three children, only one 
daughter survived to enjoy the annuity, but she is alive 
today, and said to be about fifty-four years old. Insurance 
tables accord a woman of that age eighteen years expecta- 
tion of life. Should she live to her father’s age—and she 
owes it to her family to do so, as we shall see presently — 
the final annuity will not terminate until somewhere 
around the year 1945, and the town of Athol will have 
paid the Jennings family a total of $21,480. 

When Mrs. Jennings died, in March, 1909, this odd 
arrangement was discussed by newspapers around Boston, 
and the general drift of editorial opinion seemed to be that 
Lyman Jennings had driven a sharp bargain. In the town 
itself there is a popular notion that money was lost. And 
so there was, but Jennings lost it, not the town. 

He gave his capital outright for interest that came to 
only six per cent during his life, and could come to that 
rate after his death only in the event of his wife and all 
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three children surviving. The town would have paid that 
rate for money on a regular bond issue and been obliged to 
pay back capital as well. If the daughter lives to be ninety 
the town will have paid the family $12,480 more than 
Jennings gave it. But these payments will have been 
spread over nearly seventy years, during half of which 
the rate of interest will have been but one and a third per 
cent. 

Had Mr. Jennings put his $9000 into life insurance 
annuities when he was fifty-five years old it would have 
bought more than $700 a year, yielding him above $21,000 
to the day of his death. Had he deposited it in a savings- 
bank at four per cent to be left intact until his death his 
widow would have drawn fully $30,000. 

Or, this money may be figured at six per cent compound 
interest. At that rate it would double six times by the 
year 1945, reaching the comfortable total of $576,000. 
One of the Boston editors referred to Jennings’ bargain as 
a “costly loan.”” But it was not a loan at all, and can 
hardly be considered costly when the town of Athol clears, 
technically, $563,520. 

This bargain was made with one idea, evidently —that 
of security. Jennings gave his principal away for a mod- 
erate return so that he might be certain he and his family 
should never come to want under any circumstances. 
From this standpoint it was a tolerable bargain, and 
students of longevity would count it as one of the reasons 
why Jennings reached the serene age of ninety. 

How Jennings saved his original capital is a neat study 
in the growth of plain savings-bank interest, which 
obviously Jennings was satisfied with—-the nature of his 
bargain shows that. Assuming that his wages were $450 a 
year, he must have saved one dollar in every three, putting 
away more than $150 each year for thirty-two years. But 
in the eighteenth year the interest on his accumulations 
yielded him a dollar for every dollar he deposited, and in 
the twenty-seventh year two dollars. 

Compare this result with another curious New England 
investment plan of far more ambitious proportions. 

In 1825 three hundred persons in Connecticut sub- 
scribed $100 apiece, formed a tontine fund, and invested 
the $30,000 in a hotel at New Haven. With the death of 
the holder of any share in this tontine that share was 
to go out of existence. But original subscribers could 
transfer shares to another member of the family, so that 
presently the new hotel’s real owners were three hundred 
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teething babies scattered all over Connecticut. Small 
dividends were to be paid on each share until extinguished 
by the death of the holder, and it was provided that, when 
all but seven shareholders had died, the survivors should 
divide the property. 

This tontine lasted eighty-three years. When the final 
seven shareholders heard of the death of the eighth, in 
1908, the property was assessed at about $180,000 on the 
tax books of New Haven. This, if divided, gave an 
excellent return on an original investment of $700. But 
at four per cent savings-bank interest the original thirty 
thousand dollars would have doubled five times in the 
same period, yielding $960,000. 

Nothing shows more clearly than the history of tontines 
that, if you want money to grow most surely and rapidly, 
the accumulations of normal interest are far preferable to 
any plan that promises abnormal growth through specu- 
lative or gambling chances. The tontine form of invest- 
ment, which was highly popular in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was displaced as soon as it had 
demonstrated that real life insurance, based on mortality 
averages and a low rate of interest, was better. One of the 
famous French Government tontines started in 1689 with 
individual subscriptions of $60 per member. Thirty- 
seven years later the last survivor, a widow, was drawing 
nearly $15,000 a year from the accumulation. But more 
than four thousand deceased shareholders had lost. 


The Tontine of Balzac the Elder 


eee ’S father was fabulously wealthy, but themoney 
was tied up inatontine. Past fifty before he married, 
the good Pére Balzac had gone on through life in the belief 
that he would always remain a bachelor. At forty-three 
he invested his whole fortune in life annuities on the 
tontine plan. At sixty he found himself with a wife and 
children and, horrible thought to a Frenchman, nothing 
to leave them! But he resolved to make amends. He 
would live to be a hundred, surviving other members of 


the tontine and inheriting its enormous accumulation. So 


Pére Balzac planned a minute regimen, eating just such 
food, at precisely such hours, in so many bites, going to 
bed and rising on the second, and scrupulously ‘‘ maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of the vital forces,’ as he called it. He 
wrote pamphlets on health, and talked of little else, and 
when some friend died at seventy, exclaimed, ‘‘Ha! What 
a pity, when he might have lived thirty years more by my 
plan.’”’ Very often he spoke of the future day when he, 
the hale centenarian, wouid divide the riches of the tontine 
among his children, and the great Honoré himself thought 
he was heir to millions until the family astonished him one 
day in his ’teens by putting him to work in an attorney’s 
office. Pére Balzac’s plan undoubtedly prolonged his life. 
But, alas! he died at eighty-three, and the tontine prob- 
ably went to some reckless blade of ninety who had always 
eaten what he liked and stayed up till two every morning. 
. If this Connecticut hotel tontine’s capital had been 
put out on the plan drawn up by Benjamin Franklin to 
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govern his legacy of $5000 to the city of Boston it would 
have grown, in eighty-three years, to nearly $2,000,000. 
Franklin left Boston $5000 to be loaned to young appren- 
tices starting business for themselves, in the belief that 
they were the best sort of citizens. Borrowers could have 
not more than $300, giving two sureties to secure the loan 
and paying five per cent interest, compounded annually. 
At ideal interest this fund would have doubled more than 
seven times, Franklin calculated, and at the end of a 
hundred years Boston was to spend half a million dollars in 
gome public work, investing the balance of $240,000 for 
another hundred years. The fund was administered free 
of charge by trustees, in accordance with his wishes. But 
owing to changes in the apprenticeship system, and fewer 
applications for such loans than were needed to keep the 
whole capital invested in accord with Franklin’s scheme, 
it had multiplied only ninety times instead of one hundred 
and‘thirty-one, as he anticipated. But a century after his 
death, in 1893, there was a fund of $431,735. Of this the 
trustees set aside $322,490 for the city, re-investing 
$109,245. Litigation followed, not over the money, but 
as to what should be done with the $322,490. In 1904, 
when a project had been settled upon, the latter sum had 
grown to $408,000. Andrew Carnegie gave a like sum, 
the city gave a plot of ground, and last year an edu- 
cational institution, the new Franklin Union, was opened. 

At the end of the second century, Franklin calculated, 
his $5000 would have yielded another accumulation of 
more than $20,000,000, one-third of which was to go to 
Boston and the rest to Massachusetts, after which he 
would not presume to carry his own stipulations further. 
By 1993, at five per cent interest, compounded yearly, the 
surplus actually set aside should yield nearly $14,000,000. 
If Mr. Carnegie had doubled this surplus as well as the 
accumulation put into Franklin Union the aggregate 
ought to be nearly $28,000,000. 





Franklin’s calculations were based on ideal interest, 
running at the same rate over a long period and com- 
pounding without mishap. What his legacy really earned, 
of course, was the interest yielded by the ordinary chances 
of this extraordinary world. The terms of the wise 
doctor’s bequest show that this was all he anticipated 
anyway. 

Ideal interest furnishes a suggestive field for speculation 
— that is, mental speculation. Ideal interest, for example, 
easily outruns Father Time. 

Adam’s era was 4004 B. C., according to Bible chronol- 
ogy. That was fifty-nine centuries ago. Had Adam gone 
to work then for wages of $10 a day and kept at it 
ever since, laboring Sundays, holidays, odd days in leap 
years, the world would have owed him in wages on 
January 1, 1909, a total of $21,593,580. 

But assume that Adam had concluded that he was too 
strong to work, and had borrowed a single dollar and put 
it out at interest. He need not ask high interest, but 
could bargain for a niggardly one per cent. Moreover, he 
need not stipulate compound interest, but could let his 
investment run along on a simple one per cent, so that in 
the first hundred years his dollar would earn only another 
dollar. Never mind. If Adam steps into his bank once 
every hundred years and invests last century’s interest at 
the same rate, all will be well. Ideal interest will take care 
of the rest. 

By the Deluge, in 2348 B. C., Adam could finance 
Noah’s ark, for his capital would then be $65,000. When 
the Children of Israel were ready for exodus, in 1491 B. C., 
his capital would be $33,500,000, or more than ten-dollar-a- 
day wages up to the present. At the beginning of the 
Christian era it would be $700,000,000. In 1909, instead 
of asking for a mere pay envelope, Adam would own 
pretty nearly everything there is, because his wealth 
would be expressed thus: $664,597,604,385,947,648. 
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This is, of course, an unintelligible sum. Whatever it 
conveys in the way of a value, however, will be a little 
more stunning if we reflect that this is not only the amount 
of Adam’s present wealth under the ratio of growth of one 
per cent interest, compounded each century, but that if 
Adam got tired of re-investing his interest, this sum, so 
long as his capital remained intact, would also be his 
income each century through eternity. 

A more compact illustration of ideal interest can be 
given by taking the first folio Shakspere as a basis. This 
rare book, published in 1623, sold then for $5 a copy, it is 
said. Oliver Wendell Holmes sighed when he learned that 
a copy cost $4000 in 1886. This looks like appreciation in 
value. 

But picture an English scholar hesitating, in 1623, 
between buying a copy of the new first folio Shakspere or 
putting the price out at ordinary savings-bank interest 
four per cent, compounded twice a year. Even had he 
known the book would bring $4000 in 1886 he would be 
unwise to buy it for the rise, because his $5, left at the 
bank, would grow to more than $160,000 in the same 
period. To turn as much profit in a purely mercantile 
transaction he would need forty copies, costing $200 then. 
And the latter sum left at the bank would grow to $3,276,- 
800 by 1886. 

However, it is difficult to find a financial institution in 
which our English scholar might have deposited his money 
in 1623, because even the Bank of England was not 
established until seventy years later, and waiting till then 
wouldn’t have served his purpose, for the Bank of England 
pays no interest on deposits. 

So this, too, is ideal interest—just a sum in arithmetic. 
But we may get a practical comparison from it. 

The real reason for interest, as Professor Fisher points 
out, is found in the fact that our world moves round the 

(Continued on Page 39) 


THE VOICE IN THE RICE 


hall. She was very tall and slim, with a 

high-bred, keen face and snow-white hair. 
She came forward in the prettiest way, stretch- 
ing out both her hands, the color flashing up- 
ward in her cheeks. 

“You must forgive an old woman,” she said, 
“for not greeting you sooner. I hope they gave 
you a good breakfast.” 

“You know they did,” said I. 

“Oh, we can’t always get the best of every- 
thing,” she said. ‘‘Are you to be taken to Lord 
Nairn today?” 

“Not till tomorrow, I believe,” said I. 

“T am delighted,” she said; ‘‘he will begin 
monopolizing you. We must make the best of 
awhole day. I have asked some people to meet 
you at dinner— Lady Wrenn, Sir Brash Sterling, 
and some others.” 

“Mary?” asked Sir Peter. 

“Oh, no,” said she. ‘‘He must be polite to 
Lady Wrenn, and when Mary is in the room!” 
She shrugged her shoulders prettily. ‘‘ Unfortu- 
nately for the rest of her sex,”’ she said, ‘‘ there 
is no one quite like Mary.” 

“But,” said I, ‘am I to dine in these spin- 
nakers and balloon-jibs of Lord Nairn’s?” 

Lady Moore burst out laughing. 

“T didn’t like to laugh before,” she said, 
“but since you have brought the matter up 
yourself ——”’ and she laughed again. 

“Lord Nairn,” said Sir Peter solemnly, ‘‘is a 
very long way around the waist, and a very 
long way around everywhere else, and in every 
direction.” 

“I do wish,” said Lady Moore, ‘that he 
would exercise and bant. Lady Nairn tells me 
that he no longer steps from his chair to his 
bed; he has had a new chair made which can 
be extended fuil length; so that all he has to do 
now is to roll.” 

“One of the heaviest men in the world, sir,” 
said Sir Peter. ‘‘And when the notion takes 
him, which is not twice in six months, one of 
the most active. He can be a cat on his feet 
when he wants to.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Lady Moore, “he is a 
sort of whale on its back; and his tailor is wait- 
ing in your room, Mr. Bourne, with samples. 
You will want quantities of white linen suits, 
for the weather will soon be far too hot. Our 
men wear nothing but linens in summer. Sir 
Peter” —she turned to her husband—“see that 
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he has at least one suit ready for Mr. Bourne in 
anhour. Because afterlunch I am going to take 
Mr. Bourne in a canoe, shopping.” 

‘Sir Peter,’ I said as we were going upstairs, 
“you will perhaps remember that when I ar- 
rived in this country my ready money was very 
low.”’ 

‘* And you, perhaps,” said Sir Peter, ‘‘do not 
remember that you are my guest.” 

He put the least little rising accent on the 
my. Not being as yet assured that I was his 
prisoner rather than his guest my heart was 
warmed by this, and I felt very grateful to him 
for expressing himself so kindly. 

But I was delighted with the tailor—a tiny 
old negro, very black, with snow-white wool for 
hair,and immense gold-rimmed spectacles which 
he took off whenever he wanted to look at any- 
thing. He had no English whatever, only the 
uncouth coast dialect that Coffee Pot spoke, 
and Sir Peter was obliged to act as intery -eter 
between us. 

I was ever an amateur of clothes among other 
things, but the old negro had but the one pas- 
sion. And, as we turned over the beautiful 
samples of stuffs, Sir Peter himself became as 
feminine as we could wish. We had as much fun 
over my outfit as three schoolgirls over a trous- 
seau. And I found myself ordering suits of 
white linen, and tan linen, and madras, and 
cream-colored pongee, and shirts from beauti- 
ful wash silks. I could not have pleased myself 
so well on Fifth Avenue, and I said so. Sir Peter 
chuckled. He had caught something of my 
enthusiasm for a certain brown linen, and had 
ordered a suit from the same piece for himself. 

‘*Free trade, sir,’”’ he said, ‘‘free trade—the 
best article at the lowest price. All our goods 
come straight from Paris and London: we don’t 
have to rig ourselves in the products of infant 
industries. For which, sir, I for one say, thank 
God.” 

The little tailor, who was beginning to take 
my measures, now discovered a hearty English 
word. ‘‘Glory!” he would say, “glory!” each 
time he read the verdict of the tape and re- 
corded it by a system of knots in a string. 

‘‘He means that you are a very fine figure of 
a man to make clothes for, at the price,” 
chuckled Sir Peter. 

The tailor had brought some workmen with 
him,and when the measuring and choosing were 
over he joined them in the laundry, and an hour 
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later reappeared at my door with a white suit for me to 
try. It was not open to much criticism, and when luncheon 
was announced I was at least, within reason, presentable. 

At luncheon we were joined by Sir Peter’s brother, 
Santee, and father of that Mary Moore who had by now 
not a little excited my interest. Mr. Santee Moore was 
in strong contrast to Sir Peter; being straight, Grecianly 
handsome, and silent, by comparison. The talk at 
luncheon was, [ suppose purposely, political and local 
and full of information. The gentlemen discussed a 
venture due to arrive 
in the mouth of the 
Santee from England; 
the deplorable growth 
in activity of ‘‘our 
good neighbor the 
United States” in the 
revenue service; Lord 
Nairn’s ingenious 
scheme for dealing 
with incurable drunk- 
MUR. « « 

‘Who is it, Mr. 
Bourne,” asked Sir 
Peter, ‘‘that opposes 
a man’s drinking him- 
self to ruin?” 

“His wife and chil- 
dren,”’ I said. 

‘‘And why do they 
oppose him?” 

“"'Well,”. I said, 
‘‘among poor peopie I 
suppose what little 
money there is goes 










for drink. I suppose 
that’s one reason.” 
‘*What,” said Sir 


Peter, ‘‘would be the 
attitude of mind of 
the most arrant teeto- 
taler of a woman if 
her husband, instead 
of being obliged to pay 
for his drinks, re- 
ceived a bonus in cash 
for each one that he 
could force himself to 
swallow?” 

“Some women, I 
am afraid,” said I, 
“would begin to 
favor drinking.”’ 

‘‘Women,” said Mr. Santee Moore, who had not spoken 
for some time, ‘‘are not good. They are greedy.” 

‘*So,”’ said Sir Peter, ‘‘if there were a bonus placed upon 
drinking a man’s wife and children would be soon using 
every vestige of influence they could bring to bear to make 
him drink.” 

‘*Some of them,”’ said Mr. Santee Moore, ‘‘ would hold 
him. The rest would pour.” 

“The weak place,’”’ said Sir Peter, ‘‘is in defining what 
constitutes an incurable drunkard. If it weren’t for that 
we would make the experiment. Perhaps we will. Lord 
Nairn will have his way in the matter if he can. He 
claims that in two months all the incurable drunkards in 
the Santee wouid be dead. As for me,’’ said Sir Peter, 
‘I’m agreeable to the experiment, but Lady Wrenn is 
formidably opposed.” 

‘‘Lady Wrenn,” said Lady Moore, ‘‘is said to have 
an eye on the next elections. She will oppose Lord Nairn 
for the chairmanship.”’ 

“It would be a mistake,” said Sir Peter, ‘‘a fatal 
mistake, I think, to raise any woman so high. This, 
by the way, is among ourselves. An unofficial opinion for 
the benefit of trusted friends.” 

He included me in his quick glance, and I am afraid I 
was very much flattered. After lunch he drew me aside. 

“You will wish to write to your mother,” he said 
abruptly. ‘‘I suggest that you carry the letter when it 
is written to Lady Moore—to be edited. Write that you 
are staying with some Southern people named Moore — 
leave out the Sirs and the Ladys—say that you will visit 
them indefinitely. Tell her that she may address you 
in the care of Peter Moore, Esquire, Georgetown, South 
Carolina.” 

‘Sir Peter,’’ I said gravely, ‘‘all joking aside, am I to be 
kept here against my will? My correspondence edited 
and all and all?” 

‘As to the correspondence,” said Sir Peter, ‘“‘you 
would not write, inadvertently even, to injure those who 
intend you and have shown you nothing but kindness. As 
to your remaining against your will, I still have every hope 
that it will not be against your will. As to the rights and 
wrongs of the matter, Mr. Bourne, I think that if I had 
left you on yonder ocean beach you would be in a very sad 
plight. I ask you to regard your present situation with 
patience and with the open mind. If you wish to quarrel 
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with me I shall be obliged to regard you as ungrateful — 
I perceive that Lady Moore has fetched her parasol. I 
fancy you have an engagement to go shopping with her.” 


¥. 


HE shops in the Santee are not conveniently situated 

for shopping. Like all other evidences there of man’s 
presence they are craftily scattered and hidden. You 
must go to the oaky heart of one island for your hats; to 
another island, by a canal through rice fields, for your 
haberdashery; to a sand acre among long- 
needle pine trees for quinine, tooth-brush, 
sponge, ammonia and your outfit against 
snake-bites. Therulers of the little country 
have arranged so well that only by a guide 
or by accident could you discover these dis- 
pensaries. They are managed by the poorer 
whites under supervision of the central 
committee of three; lazily, as is customary 
in hot countries, but honestly, I am told, 
and to the advantage 
of the many. 

Lady Moore told me 
that she supposed 
there must be two 
thousand inhabitants, 
citizens and slaves, of 
this country within a 
country; but that 
only the slaves—that 
is, those belonging to 
the commonwealth 
who operate the rice 
plantations—live in 
communities. Three 
main islands are given 
up to them, where they 
grow a little corn and 
cotton and tobacco 
for themselves, and 
whence they sally in 
boat-loads to work in 
the public fields. But 
all families not of 
slaves lived upon their 
own lands and waters, 
often atgreat distances 
from one another. 

From the water, 
however, we saw but 
an occasional glimpse 
of a house. Trees have 
been encouraged to 
conceal those which must once have stood in plain sight: the 
old manor houses, of which there are half a dozen. And the 
newer houses have been built with a main view to conceal- 
ment. There are no fine landings such,as the rich people 
could afford—only a pile or two driven into the creek-side 
mud and a few floating planks. Visiting from one island 
to another is mostly by canoe, there being thousands of 
channels passable for these, whereas larger boats would 
lead to more or less congestion in the chief waterways and 
canals, 

Twice we passed other canoes in the rice, very close, but 
we could only hear them. On the second occasion Lady 
Moore recognized a voice giving an order in ‘‘sea-coast.”’ 
And she turned to me with a heightened color and bright 
eyes. Then she called out: 

“*Good-evening!”’ 

(In the Santee they call the whole of the afternoon 
evening.) Anda voice a little way off beyond the compact 
eight-foot screen of the rice reeds answered at once: 

**Good-evening, Sylvia.” 

The voice was the coolest, freshest voice, with a little 
drawl to it, a little of golden bells, a little of laughter. 

“Where are you going?”’ 

‘“‘Home. Where are you going?” 

“To the chemist.”’ 

“Just been there.” 

‘*Who’s with you?” 

The voice laughed before answering: 

‘“‘That young Shirley!’”” We heard a manlier chuckle. 

I must suppose that the springs of jealousy within a man 
are ready to gush at the merest hint of a puncture, for the 
man’s chuckle left me with an alertly quickened heart. I 
would have liked to blast the reeds between us and dis- 
cover that he was lame and looked like a monkey. He 
sounded indolent and handsome and attractive. 

‘*May I present Mr. Bourne?”’ called Lady Moore. 

‘‘Of course you may.’”’ The voice had now a delightful 
friendliness mixed with mockery. ‘I’m charmed to meet 
you, Mr. Bourne.” 

“And I,” said I, ‘‘am more than charmed to meet — 
Miss Moore.”” I had made my guess. 

‘““Why!” cried Lady Moore. ‘‘I never mentioned your 
name to him, Mary.” 

‘‘Then how did he guess? Did a rice-bird whisper my 
name in your ears, Mr. Bourne?” Oh, seductive voice! 
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“It was your voice,” said I boldly. ‘‘There was never 
any mistaking that it was you.” 

Lady Moore burst out laughing. 

“‘Hurry home, Mary,” she said; ‘it looks to me as if 
the rice was catching fire.’’ 

The voice laughed, but unaccompanied by the late 
manlier chuckle. 

‘‘ Good-by, Sylvia—good-by, Mr. Bourne” —then a com- 
mand in “‘ sea-coast,’”’ and I could hear the rice-stems rasp- 
ing against her canoe and see the tops of the rice bending 
as before a sudden weight of air. We called our good-bys, 
and I said quietly to Lady Moore: 

“If I stand up can I see her?” 

“If you were nine feet high and she stood up in her 
canoe,” said Lady Moore—‘‘there goes a moccasin!”’ 

I don’t know if one went or not, but all thought of 
standing up in that canoe vanished from my mind. 

We did not speak for a hundred yards. Then Lady 
Moore said suddenly, but in an unconcerned voice: 

**T do hope you'll learn to like us, Mr. Bourne.’ 

““Where you are concerned, Lady Moore,’ I said, “it is 
no longer even guesswork. I love you.” 

Lady Moore laughed. 

“If only Mary’s voice came up to the rest of her,”’ she 
said as one throwing a stone aimlessly into the water. | 
made no comment, and a few minutes later we had made 
a landing and were pursuing our way on foot toward the 
chemist’s. It was a very pretty walk through liveoaks 
and then pines. 

The chemist’s was the only shop at which we found 
other customers. Here were two young ladies, very pretty, 
all in white, with white floppy hats and white parasols 
with which they poked the sand and turned over little 
stones while they chattered and waited for their purchases 
to be wrapped up. They were the sisters McMoultrie, 
after quinine and chloroform liniment. Granny had the 
shakes—wasn’t it very early in the spring, Mr. Bourne, 
for the shakes? Brother had fallen off the veranda roof 
and sprained his wrist. They were beside themselves with 
excitement, Mr. Bourne, at meeting a brand-new man. 
They were really heartily tired of all the young men in the 
Santee. Yes, it was evident that I had been directly sent 
by Providence. 

They had great dark eyes which they used from the 
cool shadows of their hats in the most outrageous and 
innocent manner. Had it not been for the voice in the 
rice I must have succumbed then and there to one or 
both of them. Lady Moore stood in the door of the 
shop greatly amused at us. The Misses MeMoultrie sat 
upon the step, side by side, as like as two sweet peas, and 
played upon me from under their hats all the heavy 
artillery of their great, dark, innocent eyes. A vine of red 
roses thrust sharply out of the sand and was festooned 
over the door. And in the cool half-light within the shop 
I could see a glass showcase, great red and blue bottles 
with gilt labels, and a man all in white, who came and went 
languidly and announced every now and then that he was 
just looking for that ball of twine. 

“Surely,” I thought, ‘‘here is a strange picture for the 
heart of aswamp. Three lovely ladies, so simply dressed 
in white, and yet so smartly that you would pick them out 
in the crowd at Longchamps or Bailey’s Beach; the well- 
appointed chemist’s shop—logs without and all the best 
drugs within—and the rest but a patch of sand, a stand of 
pine, and rice and marsh, and swamp, and rice and snakes 
and alligators, and buzzards and herons and eagies—and 
no way out!” 

We made our purchases and lingered a while in the 
lengthening shadows, and then the sisters McMoultrie, 
flashing among the pine-stems, went by one path to their 
waiting canoe, and we by another to ours, and so back to 
Sir Peter’s house—which stood very near the canal and 
of which you could see no vestige from the landing. 


VI 


ADY WRENN, Sir Brash Sterling, the Creightons (a 
young married couple), and Miss Creighton, the 
groom’s sister, came to dinner. I had expected in Lady 
Wrenn a type of the new woman, which, as she herself 
remarked, is merely the old woman with no taste for 
apples; but I was agreeably surprised. She was a little 
creature, with a funny little brown face, and round, soft, 
golden-brown eyes, which, when she was listening, had the 
wistful, dreaming look of a chimpanzee’s, but which, when 
she was talking, hardened and sparkled as if studded with 
bits of broken glass. It was evident from the first that 
she enjoyed being sarcastic at the expense of others; but 
she did not hesitate, if she could make a point, to be 
equally direct and brutal with herself. 

“Well,” she said, when I had been presented (not 
informally, but with becoming ceremoniousness as to 4 
personage), “‘you have seen two of the mighty ones, Mr. 
Bourne. Does it surprise you to find one of them 4 
hunchback and one a sort of monkey?” 

Sir Peter writhed a little and tried unconsciously to 
straighten out his poor back. 

“Don’t,” said she, seeing him; ‘‘ you are straight enough 
inside, Peter. A hunchback, a monkey and a leviathan,” 





























she went on. “I don’t wonder that you are a little aghast 
at becoming one of us. But another generation will see 
handsome rulers. I don’t think Sir Peter has any children, 
and I know I haven't. We must adopt Mr. Bourne 
between us, Sir Peter, and put him down in our wills. 
Then he’ll stay willingly enough. What do you think, 
Brash—will money corrupt this loquacious young giant?” 
(I had not yet spoken a word.) ; 

Sir Brash Sterling said that he thought sufficient money 
would corrupt any one. He was a burly, red-faced man, 
with a gray mustache so closely trimmed and so tightly 
curled into needle-points that it looked less like a growth 
of individual hair than a thing carved from a block. The 
hair of his head, too, cut very short in the English military 
regulation style, had, because of a hyacinthine tendency to 
curl, a look of solidity. His intonation was very English. 

“T have, Mr. Bourne,” said he, ‘‘ten children, of whom 
Iam one. There isn’t enough money for us all to be rich, 
so we take turns. It is my turn now.” 

“Tt always has been,” said Lady Wrenn. ‘Many a 
time I’ve seen little Sterlings running barefoot through 
meadows knee-deep in snakes, while Sir Brash was re- 
silking and re-leathering his extremities five times a day.”’ 

She left us abruptly and marched straight across the 
room to the young Creightons, who managed at all oppor- 
tunities to drift to one side. 

“Come, come, Creightons,” she said, ‘‘ you have a stake 
in the community; come and hear Mr. Bourne lay down 
the law ——”’ 

But dinner was announced, and, except that Sir Peter 
gave his arm to Lady Wrenn, we entered the dining-room 
without ceremony. My seat was between Lady Wrenn 
and Miss Creighton; but it did not matter where anybody 
sat, as the only conversation possible was with Lady 
Wrenn. It was curious to watch her eyes, so hard when 
she spoke, so soft and monkey-like when she listened. 

‘“‘By the way,”’ said she, turning suddenly full upon me, 
“if you are counting on being presented to Lady Nairn 
tomorrow you will be disappointed.” 

‘“‘What has happened to Amelia?’’ asked Lady Moore. 

“T think,” said Lady Wrenn, ‘‘that Amelia has about 
decided to give up.” 

I heard the girl on my right murmur as if she were 
thinking aloud, ‘‘ Poor little ghost,’’ and I noticed that 
Sir Peter went whiter than 
ever in the face and that 
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He was in his garden. He had wheeled himself under a 
peach tree, from which he had had all the peaches but one 
pruned. Poor Lady Nairn, almost as white and sad as she 
is now, stood by him with one hand on the back of his 
chair. They were both looking at the one peach, he like 
a greedy, fat boy, and she was looking because he was.’ 

‘‘He must have recognized my step, for he never took 
his eyes from the peach. ‘Letty,’ said he, ‘have you seen 
Santee Moore’s young daughter?’ ‘Yes,’ said I. ‘I,’ said 
he, his eyes always on the peach, ‘am watching her ripen, 
Letty. Iam watching her ripen.’”’ 

“It seems to me,” said Lady Moore, very critically for 
her, ‘“‘that I would not have told that anecdote to Mary 
Moore.” 

‘*My dear,’”’ snapped Lady Wrenn, ‘‘ you might as well 
try to poison the moon as Mary Moore. She did not even 
change color. ‘All the same,’ she said, ‘I think I must 
speak to him.’ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘God knows he will listen 
to you—but, Mary, he will listen only because of the 
sound of your voice and for the sake of looking at you.’ 
So we parted at the door and I went up to Amelia. She 
was lying in her immense bed. She looked like a wilted 
morning-glory laid on the pillow. She didn’t model the 
bedclothes much more than if she had been a sheet of 
paper. 

‘** Amelia,’ I said, ‘what is the matter with you?’ Will 
you believe me, the poor creature burst into tears—the 
first I dare say she ever paid to an existence she must owe 
so many. And she said after a little, for she is too weak 
to cry long, ‘Oh, Letty, he doesn’t care that for me! I 
know it now. And now that I know I think he never cared 
very much. Perhaps it’s because I have never had but 
the one child and was always mourning for her. But I 
won’t stand in his way, Letty. And now you know what is 
the matter with me.’ I was very sharp with her, poor 
thing. I said, ‘ Did you tell this nonsense to Mary Moore?’ 
And she said ‘No,’ and tried to turn her face away from 
me. ‘Lord Nairn,’ I said, ‘is very much to blame for very 
many things; but, my dear, if the moth prefers the rose to 
the sweet little trailing arbutus, the arbutus may be un- 
happy about it, as she must, but she mustn’t blame the 
rose.’ ‘Qh,’ she said, ‘Letty, who could be jealous of 
Mary Moore? She was with me just now. When she 
went I thought the sun had gone out of the room.’ ‘And 
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strong we might arrange for you to—to tie the laces of 
Mary Moore’s shoe “ 

I felt myself the center of all eyes. My heart thumped 
painfully and I blushed like a tomato. Were they con- 
sidering me at headquarters, I wondered, as a possible 
suitor for—the Voice in the Rice? I was strangely de- 
pressed all in the moment. I could remember nothing of 
all my life but unworthy things—one after another. 
Fortunately for my discompesure Lady Wrenn switched 
her tongue back to Lady Moore. 

“‘T gave her the lacto-bacilline tablets,” she resumed, 
‘‘and told her how and when to take them. She smiled 
and asked me if they had the property cf glue. I said 
‘Why?’ She said ‘Why?’ and she laid her hand on her 
heart. ‘Why, because it’sall broken to pieces here.’ And 
I think,’”’ concluded Lady Wrenn, blinking very rapidly, 
‘that poor little Amelia has now almost the whole of her 
life to look back on.” 

Sir Brash Sterling cleared his throat and hawed; as 
Englishmen do when moved. 

‘‘Hope,” said he, ‘‘she’ll try to remember the days 
when the sun shone.” 

‘*The early spring,”’ said Sir Peter gently, ‘‘when there 
was no flower out but the arbutus.”’ 

Lady Moore made a sound which in all gentleness and 
affection for that sweet and good woman I can only 
describe as an etherealized snuffle. The girl at my side 
answered like anecho. And I noticed that the Creightons, 
who had insisted on sitting next each other, raised their 
glasses as upon a signal, using their off hands. 

‘‘How,” said Lady Wrenn almost brusquely 
turning to me, “‘did you like the McMouitrie girls?” 

“‘T loved them at once,’”’ I said. 

** A couple of rogues, those,”’ said she. 





and 


Vil 

HE next morning, about ten o'clock, Lady Moore 
having promised, over night, to follow, Sir Peter and I 

set out in a canoe paddled by the expert Coffee Pot to 
call upon Lord Nairn. We stopped off for a few minutes 
at Mr. Santee Moore’s house, but both he and his daughter 
(to my great disappointment) were out. There were a 
number of young ladies, including the sisters Mc Moultrie, 
gathered from far and wide to play on Mr. Moore’s lawn- 
tennis court (the best, I 

was told, in the whole re- 





his thin lips assumed their 
most bitterish look. 

“Do you mean you 
think she is dying?’’ he 
asked slowly. Sir Brash 
Sterling cleared his throat 
nervously. 

“T called early this 
evening,” said Lady 
Wrenn. ‘Leviathan was 
sunning himself in the 
garden. I said: ‘I have 
no time for you, Levi; 
where is Amelia? I have 
brought her some lacto- 
bacilline tablets.’ He 
doesn’t like me to eall him 
Levi, and nobody else 
dares. ‘Lady Nairn,’ said 
he, ‘has gone to herroom,’ 
‘What is the matter with 
her?’ I asked. ‘She was 
very pale,’ he said. ‘Has 
she seen the doctor?’ I 
asked. But Leviathan 
only muttered something 
about anemic and turned 
his chair by the wheels a 
little more away from me 
and a little more into the 
sun. So I left him in dis- 
gust and started for the 
house. Mary Moore was 
coming out. She had that 
brave, Atlantic-Ocean- 
on-a-blue-day look of 
hers. And I knew that 
she had been greatly 
moved by something. 








gion), and we sat for a 
while in the cool arbor 
among the spectators, ex- 
changing compliments 
and newsand chaffing any 
indiscretions (of which 
there were many) of the 
players. It seemed to me 
that the young ladies of 
the Santee, more espe- 
cially the McMoultries, 
were all eyes that show- 
ered upon a man’s de- 
fenses all kinds of darts, 
those of mischief and 
mockery more especially; 
so that, had their mouths 
notalso sent out unbroken 
streams of easy and pleas- 
ant small-talk, they must 
have occasioned great 
awkwardness. Sit Peter 
received and accepted on 
my account a great many 
invitations: to lawn- 
tennis parties, to lunch- 
eons, dinners,expeditions. 
Each young lady pro- 
tested that she had 
received especial instruc- 
tions from parents, grand- 
parents or guardians to 
ask me to so-and-so and 
not to return home with 
**‘No” for an answer. 
When we had said our 
good-bys and left the 
court some distance, we 
heard behind us a great 
burst of exclamations 








That young Shirley was at 
the door waiting for her to 
come out, but she packed 
him off to wait for her at the landing. ‘Lady Wrenn,’ she 
said, ‘do go up to Lady Nairn. I am going to talk to Lord 
Nairn about her. Is he in the garden?’ ‘My child,’ I 
said, for by now that young Shirley was out of earshot, ‘my 
dear child, it will not hurt you to see Lord Nairn; it would 
not hurt you to hobnob with Lucifer. But it would be 
better if Lord Nairn were never to see you again. It would 
be better if he never had seen you. My dear,’ I said, ‘I re- 
member the first time he ever did see you, or just after—you 
were eight. I had business with him. I have forgotten what. 





“Surely,” I Thought, “ Here is a Strange Picture for the Heart of a Swamp” 


then,’ I said sharply, ‘it got to be night and the dog star 
rose!’ ‘Letty,’ she said, and reached for my hand, ‘you 
are always fancying yourself slighted.’ ‘Well,’ said I, 
‘Amelia, you mustn’t take to your bed just because the 
world has come to an end.’ I gossiped with her, told her 
about this famous Mr. Bourne who had arrived among us 
and whom I was dying to meet.” 

Lady Wrenn turned her snapping eyes full upon me. 

‘‘She was interested,” she said. ‘“‘I told her that if you 
were as noble and good as you were reported big and 


young Shirley. 
much a tribute to his person as to his sex. 
the male sex is immensely popular.” 
dryly —‘‘Among the female sex.”’ 


and greetings and laugh- 
ter. I saw that a tall, 
broad man in white had come up to the court from the 


other side through the oaks, and was being made much of. 


I could not see his face for the shadow of his broad hat. 
“Who is that popular man?”’ I asked 
‘‘That,’’ said Sir Peter, who had also looked, “‘is that 
But the exclamations of joy are not so 
In the Santee 
And he added 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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From College to Job 

IMNHAT old question, whether a college education helms 
one to get a job, will be presented to several thousand 

young men this month, and by the end of next month, no 

doubt, a good many of them will think they know the 

answer for sure. * 

Last year about thirty-five thousand boys graduated 
from public high schools, and rather over half of them 
were candidates for some institution of higher, or further, 
education. Presumably, the rest went to work. Being 
boys, it shouldn’t have been very difficult for them to find 
places. Many institutions want boys to begin at the 
bottom and work up. Four years hence the case of the 
other sixteen thousand and odd, who went to college and 
then want jobs, will be different. 

Viewed from the fourth year in high school, five and a 
half or six dollars a week looks like considerable money; 
and even the humblest appliance of commerce—a letter- 
copying press, a filing case, or, perchance, a feather duster 
— is invested with some of the charms of the world of 
adult mankind. But from the fourth year in college—to 
the age of a senior —how contemptible those same sums 
and objects appear! One has been accustomed to dis- 
bursing that much in merely incidental expenses. One 
has been accustomed, in the ‘‘frat,”’ to the deference due 
one’s years and position; and this third assistant secretary 
seems not to be aware that there is any material difference 
between one and a side of pork. As a senior one was 
vastly experienced. As an applicant for a job one is 
merely a kid. The adjustment is painful. 

No doubt the college graduate, as compared with the 
high-school graduate, will ultimately find a better job; but 
he will pretty certainly get more sore places stepped on 
while he is doing it. 


The Man and the Concern 


R. ROGERS was, no doubt, one of the three most 

powerful business men in the United States. His 
sudden death, however, caused not even a ripple upon the 
surface of business affairs, nor would the death of either 
of his great compeers occurring under like conditions. 

Governor Flower’s sudden death brought on a small 
panic, but it came when he was leading a big bull movement 
in stocks; and when men have taken out insurance against 
the demise of Mr. Morgan, or hastened to sell stocks on a 
rumor that Mr. Harriman was ill, the precautionary act 
referred to the supposed stock-market commitments of 
those gentlemen rather than to their value as leaders of 
actual industry. 

No special gift of prophecy is necessary to foresee that 
Standard Oil will neither disintegrate nor become a sort of 
eleemosynary institution, although Mr. Rogers is gone and 
Mr. Rockefeller has retired from active direction of its 
affairs. Such a concern as Standard Oil is like a modern 
state, in which the individual, however able, counts for 
comparatively little. 

For some years Mr. Carnegie has had nothing to do 
with Steel except occasionally to toss a brick that way. 
In his place sits a Western lawyer, and the mills run as 
efficiently as ever. When an enterprise gets as big as that 
it becomes fairly indestructible. 

Mr. Rogers sold newspapers when a boy, and began his 
business career as a grocer’s clerk at three dollars a week. 
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So, probably, will his successor in the next generation. 
That condition is neither modern nor exclusively American. 
The Fuggers came from an humble weaver’s loom, the 
Rothschilds from a poor shop in Jews’ Lane. Probably 
most of the world’s famous rich men began in poverty 
and made their own way. For accumulating a great 
fortune that appears always to have been the best start. 

The principle seems to be that when one has no money 
he has a mighty incentive to get some. 


Kind Wishes for France 


ONG ago it was pointed out that in the misfortunes 
of our friends there is something secretly agreeable. 
In a good deal of foreign comment upon the tribulations of 
the French Government a certain unctuous expectancy of 
greater trouble leaks out. Everybody hopes the Govern- 
ment will stand firm and maintain order, yet—well, you 
know how the French are; such and such things have 
happened in Paris before. 

Nobody would admit that a condition even remotely 
resembling a reign of terror was possible nowadays, still — 
there was the leader of the striking employees openly 
advocating violence, and we all know that a Reign of 
Terror once did happen. The Government must be secure, 
having a powerful military force at its disposal; but 
suppose the army were infected with revolution and 
turned upon the Government—a condition for which, as 
all must confess, there is precedent? In short, every- 
body hopes France will come out all right—only, if it 
happens not to come out all right, how exciting that 
would be! 

No country, not even Germany, really wishes harm to 
Neighbor France. We all love one another. But, of 
course, if the harm should happen it would be absorbingly 
interesting for the rest of us. We wouldn’t dream of 
wishing Neighbor Smith’s barn to burn, yet when the fire 
department responded so promptly and efficiently — well, 
if the fire had come off it would surely have been a fine 
spectacle. 

Pity and terror are the elements of tragedy. On the 
whole, it is pleasanter to let some one else supply the 
conditions ‘upon which those emotions may be exercised 
than it is to supply them oneself. In breaking a leg 
Neighbor Jones helps us to a drama. We have for him 
all the good will in the world, yet the human craving for 
drama must be satisfied somehow. 


The Alleged Opposition Party 


HE iron trade is still in a depressed state. Output is 

much below the capacity of the mills, and prices have 
not recovered from the demoralization of early spring. 
Yet the other day the common stock of the Steel Trust 
sold higher than ever before. When issued, this common 
stock was rather thinner than water, and it represented 
mostly a capitalization of the Trust’s tariff graft. At the 
new high price the market valuation of the graft, therefore, 
is some three hundred million dollars. A few days before 
this new high price was made eighteen Democratic 
Senators voted with the Aldrich Republicans to take iron 
ore from the free list —where the House bill had put it—and 
protect it by a substantial duty. This action was generally 
regarded as insuring a continuation of the Trust’s tariff 
graft. Hence a record price for the common stock was 
logical enough, although the iron trade was not exactly 
flourishing at the moment. 

Similar acts by Democratic Senators were denounced by 
President Cleveland as party perfidy and dishonor; but 
the regrettable fact is there is only one party in the United 
States Senate—just one party, with some scattering 
Republicans and Democratic insurgents. For the purpose 
of getting elected and making stump speeches different 
labels and catchwords are employed; but when it comes 
down to real business in the matter of taxing eighty-odd 
million users of iron and steel products for the benefit of 
an opulent trust, we find forty-three Republican Senators 
and eighteen Democratic Senators staunchly voting aye, 
against fourteen Republicans and ten Democrats who 
vote nay. 

With over half of the Democratic members of the Upper 
House fondly recording themselves as Little Brothers to 
Protection, there is slight danger that the tariff will be 
revised otherwise than by its friends. 


Where the Money Really Goes 


HE real villain has been discovered at last. It is the 

retailer. Senator Smoot has detected him in selling a 
forty-nine-cent razor for three dollars, and a seventy-five- 
cent pair of gloves for two dollars. Senator Flint finds him 
charging thirty-six dollars for an eleven-dollar set of dishes, 
and three dollars and a half for a set that cost only fifty 
cents. Other Senators have unveiled his extortions in 
other directions. It was urged that a duty might be laid 
upon coffee without in the least raising the price to con- 
sumers if the retailers would only consent to sell at a fair 
profit. The natural inference would, of course, be that 
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the tariff is not at all responsible for high prices to con- 
sumers. Still less are the trusts to blame. It’s the 
retailer that does it. 

This is very confusing to a political economist. There 
are, roughly, eight hundred thousand retail merchants in 
the United States, and their business is exactly that 
branch of commerce in which competition has freest play. 
Excepting some more or less spasmodic efforts to protect 
themselves from mail-order houses, there is practically no 
organization among them. i 

On the contrary, the chief concern of about seven 
hundred and ninety thousand nine hundred and ninety 
of them is to keep the man on the next corner from 
taking away a little of their trade, while they are taking 
away a little of his. If the Senators have a correct view 
of the present situation it is necessary to conclude that 
free competition leads to extortion, while monopolistic 
combination—as exemplified by the modestly-profiting 
trusts—is the mother of low prices. 

Before amending the law, so as to make competition a 
felony, we should, however, like some information as to 
the actual financial condition of the eight hundred thou- 
sand retailers who are, theoretically, bursting with the 
spoils of the country. We have known a good many of 
them to burst; but not from excess of spoils. 


Arms and the Schoolboy 


E VIEW with equanimity the agitation which some 

Canadians of weight are conducting for an independ- 
ent Canadian navy. Obviously, if England doubts her 
ability to protect nerself at sea the colonies have the 
gravest reason for doubting her ability to protect them, 
and the Canadian agitation is a sufficiently logical echo 
of that in England. Tothenaval mind it is equally obvious 
that if Canada builds ships we must build about twice as 
many more. 

Fortunately, we have a very large margin. Switzerland, 
we believe, is the only European state which spends more 
for public schools than for military purposes. Russia and 
Austria spend over four times as much for war as for 
education. 

Now, our position in this respect is almost as strong as 
Switzerland’s if our pension-payments be excepted. In 
1907, the last year for which a complete comparison is 
possible, we spent on the army and navy, excluding pen- 
sions, only sixty-six cents for every dollar spent on the 
public schools. Thus, in the judgment of the nation, 
preparedness for war was deemed only two-thirds as 
important as the education of children. 

Probably this showing will cause the blush of shame to 
mantle many a martial cheek; but there is no getting 
away from the figures. Simply to pay the salaries of 
superintendents and teachers in all the public schools 
we spent only ten per cent less than we devoted to army 
and navy. The average salary of a public-school teacher 
the country over is fifty dollars a month, and each teacher 
has, on an average, thirty-three pupils. By doubling the 
number of pupils to a teacher or reducing salaries one- 
half we could double our naval outlay, and in respect to 
the balance between war and education move up decidedly 
nearer to the Russian standard. 


The Forecast of the Markets 


HE object of speculation, it is said, is to anticipate or 

discount conditions that are about to rise. In that 
view the country should congratulate itself because the 
stock market, at this writing, is well up toward high- 
water mark. A list of representative railroad shares shows 
an average price not much below the highest point known 
— which was early in 1906—when the country certainly 
was feeling more heady than it is at present. Several 
important shares indeed are higher than ever before. Or, 
the country might turn to Chicago and find that July 
wheat is selling at a dollar and fifteen cents a bushel — 
which is about twenty-five cents a bushel above the price 
of a year ago—and conclude that, in respect to wheat, a 
condition of decided dearth was about to arise. This 
would somewhat dampen the anticipations of great 
prosperity which it had derived from contemplating the 
price of stocks. 

But there is really nothing inconsistent in high grain 
prices, theoretically predicated upon future dearth, and 
high stock prices, theoretically predicated upon future 
plenty; for speculation, in fact, does not care whether the 
condition upon which its action is theoretically predicated 
ever actually arises or not. Its only aim is to create an 
impression that such a condition is going to rise, thereby 
inducing other speculators to come in. 

The real object of speculation is merely to unload. It 
is a perpetual passing on of the bag. A seeks to anticipate 
the anticipations of B, who tries to discount the dis- 
countings of C. Stocks may be very high with panic 
impending, as in 1901, or wheat very cheap with dearth 
impending, as in 1897. The crucial question is simply 
whether a plenty or a dearth of suckers is impending —and 
that, oddly enough, speculation is seldom able to foretell. 
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An All-Round Man 
TN striking thing about Archie,” said President 


Roosevelt when he was discussing his military aide, 

“ig that when we officiate together at a function 
everybody, in about fifteen minutes, thinks Archie is 
the host.”’ 

Now that, I take it, isa fine tribute from one Southern 
gentleman T. R. is of the well-known Bulloch family 
of Georgia, you will recall, as well as of a few well-known 
Northern and Dutch and other families—to another; 
for Archie is from Augusta himself, where he is kin to 
the Willinghams, the De Graffenrieds, the Claverings 
and the Butts—the whole combining in the matchless 
symphony of his name: Archibald Willingham De 
Graffenried Clavering Butt, sounding, as has been ° 
remarked, like a cookstove falling downstairs. 

However, that is a mere matter of nomenclature, for 
everybody —even Presidents—who comes within the 
genial circle of his radiance calls him Archie, after 
the first five minutes, and when he signs his name it is 
in the plain and businesslike fashion of A. W. Butt. 
Moreover, he is a corking good soldier as well as a cork- 
ing good military aide—wherein the social side is 
developed--and it would be rather difficult keeping 
house in the White House without him. 

Likewise, he is the pride of the newspaper corps at 
the capital; for Archie for many years shagged around 
after news, and got it, which is more to the point, and 
although he has a fine standing in the Army and is the 
military aide at the White House he is just the same 
good sort he was when he was chasing up and down the 
Row, with a string of Southern papers to which he 
imparted such burning thoughts concerning the scan- 
dalous doings of the Republican majority as he happened 
to think of when he wasn’t in cahoots with some of those 
scoundrelly Republicans themselves. 

Archie was a live wire in his newspaper days. He 
accumulated newspaper after newspaper on his string 
until he was serving about sixteen. A Northern Repre- 
sentative, who knew him, went for a trip in the South 
and struck a lot of cities where Archie had papers. 
When he came back he said: ‘‘In every city I visited 
I found dispatches from Washington signed ‘A. W. B.,’ 
until I became impressed with the idea that those 
letters ‘A. W. B.’ bear about the same relation to South- 
ern journalism that the letters ‘F. O. B.’ 
do to bills of lading.” 

Silk hats and frock codts were not so 
common as articles of attire in those days 
as they are now, but it so happened that Archie 
had a set, and so did Howard Thompson, now 
the Paris correspondent of the Associated Press. 
So, when an invitation came along for a garden-party at 
the White House, Archie and Howard rigged themselves 
up like horses and buggies and went over. 

They were the admired of all admirers, and, along about 
seven o'clock, dropped into the old National Press Club 
for a bite of dinner. The company was pleasant, work 
wasn’t pressing, and nobody thought to inquire the time 
made for slaves, you know—until it was in the neighbor- 
hood of four A.M. Then Archie and Howard decided they 
would go home, and started up the street in all the glory 

of their unwonted regalia. 


The Episode of the Benevolent Hobo 


" Ww Y wouldn’t it be a good plan to get a little break- 
fast?’’ suggested Thompson tentatively, as they 
neared a lunch-counter of local repute. 

“Fine!” assented Butt. 

“Well,” said Thompson, “I’ll go in and have a cup of 
coffee and a roll with you, then.” 

‘With me?” inquired Archie. ‘On what, pray?” 

_ Thompson stopped. ‘Do you mean to insinuate,” he 
inquired coldly, ‘‘that you have no money?” 

“T have ten cents left,” said Archie. 

“Heavens!” shouted Thompson, ‘‘I thought you had 
some, and I starving here in the streets of Washington. I 
have but a nickel myself.” 

It was a depressing situation. However, Archie was 
equal to the emergency. ‘‘Give me your nickel,” he said, 
and we will go in here and get two cups of coffee. That 
will be ten cents. Then we can buy a sandwich for the 
other nickel and split it, which will hold us until we can get 
something at the boarding-house.” 

Before the transfer was made a ragged, dirty, emaciated 
tramp came up. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he whined, “for the love 
of Heaven give me a few cents to get something to eat. I 
haven’t had a mouthful for three days, and I am faint. 
Only a few cents.” 

Archie reached into his pocket and gave the man his ten 
cents. “‘That’s all I’ve got,’’ he confessed, ‘‘ but you are 
welcome to it.” Not to be outdone, Thompson handed 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


over his nickel. ‘‘ That's all I've got, too,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
we were just going in here to get a cup of coffee each, but I 
reckon you need it more than we do.”’ 

‘*Gents,”’ spoke up the tramp, “take back your money. 
I didn’t know you were in the same line as myself. Here’s 
a half-dollar for you. Go in and get a good breakfast.” 
And he slouched away. 

Well, it wasn’t long after that that the Spanish War 
started and Archie, always with a warm spot for the 
service, thought he would be a soldier. He had an idea of 
getting into the Marine Corps, but President McKinley 
made him a captain and quartermaster of volunteers. In 
due course he went to the Philippines, and when he was 
leaving, the General commanding sent word back: “‘If you 
have any more quartermasters over there as good as Butt 
put a cord or two on a transport and ship them over 

He served in Cuba and wherever duty called him, count- 
ing mules or doing whatever came his way, with the bully 
spirit and the enthusiasm that made him a success as a 
correspondent, and then came the time to makea change in 
the aides at the White House. Two or three friends of 
Archie’s went up to see President Roosevelt. “If you 
want a real one,”’ they said, ‘‘get Archie Butt.”’ 

T. R. was looking for real ones, and he got-Butt. Where- 
fore, he soon thanked the advising friends, for there was no 
stunt T. R. could propose that did not find Archie fit and 
willing. It made no difference to the captain whether it 
was an eighteen-mile walk, a ninety-mile ride, a balloon 
ascension or a descent in a diving-bell. Butt was on the 
spot. If President Roosevelt wanted to wade a creek 
when the ice was running Archie waded first and, looking 
back from the farther shore, asked of his chief, ‘‘ What 
detained you?’’ He fell off cliffs, climbed trees, gave color 
to a theater-party, introduced the guests at functions, 
took a racquet at tennis, danced, performed on the hori- 
zontal bars without batting an eye, and, being a sturdy 
young citizen with a lot of beef and a good deal of brawn, 
he was always in at the finish. 

President Taft arrived. ‘‘I must have a military aide,”’ 
he said. ‘‘You’ve got one,’’ replied the Army. “He's 
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Archie Butt.’’ So, in a few days the President said: 
“Archie, can you play golf?” ‘I can,” repiied Archie, 
and he could. Moreover, he can do anything else 
required of him, from introducing five hundred persons 
at a garden-party and looking like an Arizona sunset 
on the Potomac Drive to riding horseback or chopping 
trees, and the Quartermaster-General’s .Department 
says he is one of the best quartermastevs in the Army 

Of course, the Army officer who is the Superintend- 
ent of Public Buildings and Grounds is the major 
domo of the Administration, and he is usually a colonel 
of engineers. But when it comes to majordomomg 
this Administration Captain Archibald W. Butt is also 
in large demand. 

“Name, please?” 

“Mrs. Theophilus W. McGump, of Virginia.” 

‘Ah, yes; Mr. President, allow me to have the very 
great honor of presenting Mrs. Theophilus W. McGump, 
of the famous old Virgiriia family of the same name 
Mrs. McGump, the President of the United States 


Came to See the Tricks 


HE Honorable Richard O'Connor is the Democratic 

leader of Minnesota, and a fine, upstanding man 

On the night Kubelik, the violinist, made his first 
appearance in St. Paul the manager of the hall where 
the concert was held met O’Connor and asked him if he 
wouldn’t like to go. O'Connor took two seats and went 

Some friends of his sat behind him and noticed 
that during the classical music which Kubelik played 
O'Connor seemed to be rather restless. One leaned 
over and said: ‘‘ Why, Dick, I didn’t know you cared 
for violin music.” 

“‘No more do I,” whispered O'Connor hoarsely. ‘‘ No 
more do [. I thought this fellow was a juggler.’ 


Before the Curtain 
RED BATES JOHNSON, who has charge of the 


course in journalism at the Indiana State University 

and who was a star reporter on the Indianapolis News 
for a number of years, went to Chicago for the first 
time during the World’s Fair. He had never been to 
a theater, but decided to go one night, and went with 
a boy friend. They had their supper early 
and got to the theater shortly after seven, 
before the doors were open. As soon as 
they could they got tickets and went 
in. There was nobody in the house. They sat in 
the dark for a time, wondering what was going 
to happen. Then the lights were turned up and 
they saw the curtain. They admired that sufficiently, they 
thought, and wondered what came next 

Some people came in and talked and laughed. Then the 
outside curtain was rolled up, displaying another curtain 
with a big picture on it Johnson had been dragged 
through the art galleries at the Fair for days and he was 
rather sore on pictures 

“‘ Awful slow, sitting here looking at a picture,’ 

“That's what it is,”’ replied his companion 

They studied the picture on the curtain some more 
The orchestra began to play 

“Huh,” said Johnson, ‘‘that music isn’t helping it any 
I've seen all the pictures I want for the rest of my life 
Let’s go out on the street, where there’s something doing 
I am not going to sit here all night and look at a picture 
I thought the theater was better than this.’ 

**So did I,”’ replied his companion, and they left 


The Hall of Fame 


@ Frank G. Carpenter, the writer and traveler 
father of Jack Carpenter, the runner 
€ Walter J. Travis, the golf champion, has the 
making one cigar last thirty-six holes 


is the 
record for 


C President Bryan, of the Indiana State University, is no 
relation of William Jennings Bryan, but they look alike 
@ George Moses, of New Hampshire, the new American 
Minister to Greece, was a Concord editor for many years. 


€ Senator Root, of New York, was one of the organizers 


of the first golf club formed in the United States, but he 
hasn’t played for ten years. 
€ Governor Marshall, of Indiana, a Democrat, has an 


idea there will be a star of destiny shining over him about 
Presidential nominating time in 1912 
C F. W. Carpenter, secretary to the President, goes to the 
office in a sack suit. Secretary Loeb always wore a frock 
coat. Also, President Taft wears a sack suit in the office. 
President Roosevelt wore a frock coat 
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THE JEWEL SMUGGLERS 


How They are Watched and Sometimes Trapped 





A Few Words of a Conversation at the 
Next Table Caught His Attention 


in a play if he could have looked and acted on the 

stage like his own natural self. A big, thick-set man, 
brown eyes, a stolid air, an uncouth manner, a general 
appearance most unprepossessing and something about 
his personality that usually aroused in persons who came 
in contact with him an instinctive dislike; an almost 
friendless man, cold, secretive, self-centered, with a con- 
suming passion for wealth—such was the gem dealer, who 
toward the close of his career in Maiden Lane came to be 
known as the King of the Diamond Smugglers. 

Yet, with all his unattractiveness, he was one of the 
best judges of diamonds in the trade. And he was ama- 
zingly sharp ata bargain. It was said that he never bought 
on a day that was not brilliant with sunshine, when the 
minutest imperfection in a stone could be detected, and 
that he never sold except in muggy or rainy weather. 
Perhaps that was an exaggeration, but he was a man who 
knew all the tricks of the trade and who never lost an 
opportunity of putting them into practice. He was as 
shrewd a dealer as Maiden Lane ever knew. He had built 
up a large business. He was reputed to bea million- 
aire, and perhaps he was. At any rate, he was a 
rich man and was growing richer all the time. 

Maiden Lane had always been suspicious of this 
man. He had been making money altogether too 
fast, and sometimes he sold diamonds at prices 
that no other dealer could match ata profit. Then, 
too, it had been noticed that, although he made 
frequent trips to Europe and seemed to be a very 
large importer, he never declared particularly valu- 
able goods to the customs officials. As time went 
on, it beeame more and more evident that he was 
selling many thousands of dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds at mugh below the market price. 


Tis hero of this story would have made a fine villain 


The Men Behind the Screen 


AIDEN LANE importersand wholesalers began 
to bestir themselves. They made up their 
minds that something would have to be done about 
this curious state of affairs. This man would be 
driving them all out of business if he were allowed 
to continue unmolested. They made known their 
suspicions to the Government authorities, with a 
suggestion that an investigation should be made. 
It happened that about that time a dry-goods 
salesman out of work was sitting in a café in lower 
Broadway one afternoon, taking a meager luncheon 
and wondering what he was going to do for a living, 
when a few words of a conversation at the next table, 
hidden from him by a screen, caught his attention. 
He stopped eating and listened. It was a very 
curious conversation indeed. It was interspersed 
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with remarks about thousands of dollars’ worth 
of diamonds, and customs inspectors, and meth- 
ods of concealing the gems to avoid payment 
of duty. He sat there a long time taking in every 
word, and by the time the conversation was con- 
cluded he had a very clear idea of what it meant. 

At last he peeped around the edge of the screen 
and saw two men, one tall and broad-shouldered, 
with a black mustache and bristling, black hair. 

The man’s companion was one of his em- 
ployees, who a few weeks later was to play a 
small part in sensational developments. 

And this man peeping around the screen, the 
poor dry-goods salesman out of work, was soon 
to become known to the jewel trade, and to the 
entire country for that matter, as a Special 
Treasury Agent, the most successful trailer of 
jewel smugglers the Government had ever had. 

The diamond smuggler was in a happy mood 
that day. Things had been going well with him, 
even better than usual. He was on the top wave 
of prosperity and the future had never looked 
brighter. On the other hand, the man on the 
other side of the screen had never been more 
miserable, and his prospects had never seemed 
so dark. But as he sat there revolving in his 
mind what he had heard his spirits began to rise. 
A glittering opportunity dawned upon him. He 
had sometimes thought of trying to get into 
the Government’s secret service. Here was his 
chance. It was only the barest of chances, but this dry- 
goods salesman, keen-eyed, with a strong, determined jaw, 
was the kind of a man to seize such an opportunity and 
make the most of it. 

When the two men went out the out-of-work salesman 
was at their heels. He followed them to the offices where 
the suspect carried on a business of importer and whole- 
saler, then spent the next few days hanging about the 
jewel district, talking with men in the trade, keeping his 
unusual powers of observation in play all the time and 
picking up odds and ends of information which he care- 
fully stowed away in his memory. 

Finally he made a call upon the Collector of the Port. 
He told the Collector that he believed the Government 
needed a special agent to run down jewel smugglers and 
that he had come to offer himself as just the man for the 
job. He cited the present case. The Collector pricked up 
his ears at the mention of the name, for the complaints 
against the diamond dealer had been worrying him. 

“You give me the chance and I’ll catch him,” declared 
the visitor, thrusting out his heavy jaw and bringing a big 
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Inside it was the Necklace and Also a Corsage Ornament of Diamonds 
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fist down on the Collector’s desk. ‘‘I’ve got the makings 
of a case against him already.’”’ And he related the 
conversation he had overheard in the café. 

The Collector was favorably impressed. He studied 
his caller’s determined face, the keen, steady eyes, the 
firm mouth, the square jaw, and began to think that if 
anybody could catch the smuggler, here he was. 

A few days later the former salesman was made a Special 
Agent in the employ of the Treasury Department with 
instructions to sift the case to the bottom. Quite a large 
order, that, to a man who had worked up from a dry-goods 
counter to the job of selling goods on the road and whose 
entire business experience, though not his ambition, was 
tied up in dry goods. But if the Collector had any mis- 
givings that this man, as many detectives assigned to such 
difficult cases often did, was to come back and report 
failure, they vanished in short order. Things began to 
happen in the case right away; in fact, altogether too 
soon for the Collector’s peace of mind. It fairly took 
his breath away when he discovered what a human 
dynamo he had turned loose upon the suspected merchant. 


A Raid on Maiden Lane 


HE evidence in the Special Agent’s possession was of 

the flimsiest character. It consisted principally of the 
conversation he had overheard in the café, which had con- 
vinced him that his man had been smuggling diamonds 
for years, and that his brother and sister-in-law had been 
helping him. But almost any experienced detective would 
have shaken his head over it, considering the wealth and 
prominence cf the diamond dealer, and would not have 
dared to make an arrest before following out the clews. 
The Special Agent himself knew how unsatisfactory it was. 
But he wanted quick action. He was going to have it. 
He had a reputation to make. And he determined to put 
through what would have appealed to a poker-player as a 
magnificent bluff. 

He had scarcely more than entered the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s service when, in company with a United States 
marshal, he visited the suspect’s offices and seized all the 
diamonds in the safe, stones that were worth one hundred 
thousand dollars. At the same time he succeeded in 
terrorizing the chief clerk into betraying some important 
secrets. This chief clerk told him that his employer had 
smuggled in two hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of diamonds a few weeks before and had been selling them 
ever since. For a time some of them had been buried in 
the cellar of his employer’s brother-in-law’s saloon. 

That night the Special Agent and the marshal went to the 
kinsman’s home and arrested him and his wife. A search 
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was made for the diamond dealer, but he could not be 
found. The following day, however, he surrendered. 

The Special Agent’s case was still weak. He needed more 
witnesses. He must get them or the whole affair would 
turn out to be a fiasco. Ina few days he sailed for Europe. 
That was in December, 1897. He went to London and to 
Amsterdam. He found cutters who told him they had 
sold, recently, a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
diamonds to his man, and he induced them to come to 
New York to testify. 

Then, one day, in London, he discovered a young woman 
for whom he had been searching for weeks, a strikingly 
handsome young woman with a wealth of brown hair, 
delicate features and big blue eyes. She told him she was 
the daughter of an English army oflicer who had served in 
India, that she had been educated in a convent in France, 
that her parents had died in India and that 
she had come to London almost without means, 
and had become an art student. After a time 
she had scraped together what little money she 
had and had sailed for Quebec, hoping that 
in America she would be able to make a living 
painting pictures. 

On the ship the gem-dealer had made her 
acquaintance. His wife at that time was 
suing for divorce. He had asked her to marry 
him as soon as the decree should be granted 
‘and she had consented. What it was about 
the man that attracted her was a mystery to 
most people, but, as events proved later, she 
had really fallen in love with him. 

From Quebec they had gone on to Mon- 
treal, where they had been met by the 
sister-in-law, who had soon started on ahead 
of them for New York. 

“On the ship he gave me a package to keep 
for him,” said the girl to the Agent. ‘‘He 

told me I must be very careful of it and keep 
it by meall the time. During the day I kept 
ijt in my dress and at night I slept with it 
under my pillow, but I had no idea of what 
it was. But at last, in Montreal, he came to 
me and asked for it. He laughed and asked 
me if I should like to know what I had been 
keeping for him, and then he unfastened the 
wrappings and took out handfuls of diamonds, 
the most beautiful ones I had ever seen. He 
ran them through his fingers and laughed very 
loud and seemed to be very happy, for he loved 
diamonds better than anything else in the 
world, more than he loved me, though I didn’t 
know it then. He said: ‘There’s a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of diamonds in this 
package you’ve been carrying, and I have more 
in New York. What do you think of that?’ 
And I said he must be a very rich man.” 








An Unexpected Fiasco 


OOR girl! The smuggler cared more for 
the smallest stone in the glittering pile than 
forher. Assoon as she had served his purpose 
by caring for the mysterious package his show 
of affection began to wane. She came on with 
him to New York, expecting to paint pictures 
there until they should be married, but after 
their arrival he told her he had made a mis- 
take and that she would have to forget him. 
Friendless in a strange city, the girl found 
that unknown painters have as hard a time 
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into tears. ‘‘My dear! My dear!” she cried. ‘Will you 
ever forgive me?” 

The Special Agent turned with a start from a conversa- 
tion with a United States marshal, and to his dismay 
saw them going away together arm in arm. 

That incident put an end to the prosecution. Nothing 
was plainer than that the girl would never be induced 
to stick to the testimony she had given. The case practi- 
cally resulted in a compromise. All but twenty-two 
thousand dollars’ worth of the diamonds that had been 
seized were confiscated and sold by the Government and 
the indictments against the three defendants were dropped. 

But there is another chapter to the story. 

Just after the diamond dealer had brought in the 
mysterious package that he had given to the credulous 
English girl to guard, the Dingley Tariff Bill had gone into 
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making a living in New York as anywhere 
else. Fora time she came near starving. At 
last, somehow, she raised money enough to take her back to 
London, and there her struggles began again. She was 
almost in rags when the Special Agent discovered her. 
Would she come to New York and testify against the 
smuggler? She hesitated. The Agent began to bring his 
persuasive powers into play. He pictured the man as 
one without a heart, who had used her as a tool in com- 
mitting a crime, and who had never had the slightest inten- 
tion of marrying her. He took note of her poverty and 
the lines of privation in her face, and he offered her fifteen 
hundred dollars to come back with him and be a witness. 
“But I still love him,’ she said. ‘I wouldn’t do any- 
thing to hurt him for the world.” 
‘ He came to see her again. Again he held up that 
tempting offer of money, an amount that seemed a fortune 
to the almost penniless girl, and told her of how foolish she 
was still to care for sucha man. And at last she consented. 
With her demure manner and traces of suffering in her 
childish face she made a most, effective withess at the 
examination in court. The Special Agent felt that his 
case was won. And then came the unexpected happen- 
ing that sometimes upsets the best-laid plans. At the 
close of the first hearing, as the girl was going out of court, 
she and the smuggler met face to face in the corridor. 
_ Fora moment they looked at each other without speak- 
ing. Then the girl buried her face in her hands and burst 








effect, reducing the duty on unset diamonds from twenty- 
five per cent to ten, with the result that smuggling the 
stones became much less remunerative. The smuggler 
had determined to get even for his loss and for the large 
sum his defense had cost him. In 1900, two years after 
the dismissal of the indictment against him, he went 
abroad again. The Special Agent, who had had his eye on 
him ever since, followed him across the ocean. Wherever 
he went in Europe he was shadowed by the Treasury 
Agent’s men. It was learned that in Holland he was 
buying many thousands of dollars’ worth of diamonds, 
and when at last he sailed for Quebec, the Department 
sent men on the same ship to watch his movements on 
board and to shadow him through Canada. The Special 
Agent himself hurried home by another and faster route. 

After arriving in Quebec and while traveling by train 
toward Toronto, the smuggler scraped acquaintance with 
a nice old gentleman, a doctor, who was traveling with 
his niece and her husband, who were on their bridal tour. 
He made himself so agreeable that the doctor introduced 
him to the young couple, and all four made a jolly party. 

Just before reaching Toronto the smuggler placed in the 
bride’s hands a small package. 

“It’s a little wedding present from me,” he explained. 
“Promise me you won't open it till we all meet at Niagara 
Falls.’ Of course the bride promised. 
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Arriving in Toronto the diamond dealer persuaded the 
doctor to accompany him across the lake on the boat, 
while the bridal couple went on to the Falls by rail. He 
and the doctor were to meet the others on the American 
side. 

The diamond man was arrested as he stepped off the boat 
at Lewiston by a customs inspector. The prisoner was 
perfectly cool and collected, and he submitted to a search 
without protest. Nothing dutiable was found on him or 
in his luggage, but the inspectors had received orders to 
lock him up anyway, and he was sent to jail. 

Another inspector, after receiving a telegram from 
Toronto, had been following the bridal couple about all 
day on the Canadian side of the Falls, and that night, as 
they were driven across the briuge into American terri- 
tory, they were halted. They declared angrily that there 
was no reason for stopping them, as they were 
not smugglers and had nothing dutiable in 
their possession, but the inspectors were not 
satisfied. 

“What is in that package, madam?” was 
the peinted question put to the bride as an 
inspector laid a finger on the little box she 
was carrying. 

“Some spoons and trinkets,’ 
carelessly. 

““Let me see,’ said the inspector, and he 
took the box and tore it open. It was filled 
with diamonds. 


she replied 


A Dreary Honeymoon 





HE bride’s eyes grew big with amazement. 

For the moment both she and her husband 
were too bewildered to offer any explanation, 
and by the time they did manage to pull their 
wits together the inspectors were taking them 
away to jail. 

That unfortunate bridal couple spent the 
next two months in prison cells before the 
Government authorities were at last convinced 
of their innocence and set them free. 

But the smuggler himself was trapped this 
time. In vain he schemed for some way of 
escape. The Government had built up a case 
against him that was too strong for his lawyers 
to upset. And instead of the pliable English 
girl as the principal witness for the prosecu- 
tion there was an indignant and determined 
little woman who had spent her honeymoon 
in prison and who was filled with a burning 
desire for revenge on the man who was re- 
sponsible for her plight. He hadrun hiscourse. 
The law had got a firm grip on him at last 
and his punishment was inevitable. The dia- 
monds, which were worth seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, were confiscated, and their owner 
was sent to the Erie County Penitentiary for 
six months and was fined five hundred dollars. 

That wasn’t a very severe sentence, con- 
sidering all the trouble the Government had 
been put to and the large sums of money that 
had been spent in running him down. But 
prison life was even harder on him than it 
is on most men. It broke his health and his 
spirits, and when, after the expiration of his 
term, he came back to New York he was a 
sadly changed man. His hair had turned 
gray, his broad shoulders were bent, his eyes 
were heavy and had a hopeless look in them, 
his face white and haggard. He looked like 
a corpse that had come to life and had just 
climbed out of its coffin. One of his old acquaintances 
passed him in the Maiden Lane district and failed to 
recognize him. 

“Don’t you remember me?” he asked, laying a bony 
hand on the man’s sleeve. 

The man stared at him for a moment, then gave an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“I don’t blame you,” said the smuggler. ‘I'ma wreck. 
I’m down and out. Most of my money’s gone, and I 
guess I haven’t long to live. I’m going to quit New 
York. I’m going home.” 

And home he went, to a little hill town abroad, where 
he had lived when he was a boy. When, in 1904, the news 
of his death reached this country the jewel market had 
almost forgotten him. 

In the mean time, the Special Agent had been growing 
rich. Hisrise in the world had been surprisingly rapid since 
the day when, a salesman out of work, he had peeped 
around the screen in the little café in Broadway and had 
caught sight of the prosperous diamond merchant whom 
he was to drive to ruin. He had made some large seizures 
of smuggled jewels, and in most cases the court had 
allowed him from a quarter to a third of the appraised 
value of the stones. Moreover, his position as Special 
Treasury Agent, with power to shadow suspected jewel 
(Continued on Page 42) 




















How to Make 
Housework Easy 


You know the hardest part 
of housework is constantly 
sweeping, dusting and clean- 
ing each separate room. 


Think how much easier your 
housekeeping would be, could 
you make sweeping and dusting 
unnecessary. 


That is exactly what you can do with 
the Duntley Standard Vacuum Cleaner. 
Instead of raising the dust, it actually 
sucks up every particle of dust and dirt 
from rugs, carpets, furniture, walls, 
draperies, etc., and absolutely removes 
it all from the house. 

Physicians agree that dust and dirt 
spread more disease than anything else 
in the world. The Duntley Cleaner, 
by taking up every particle of dust and 
dirt, makes it possible for you to destroy 
the disease germs that would otherwise 
constantly lurk about your home. 


Duntley Standard 
Vacuum Cleaners 


do everything that the most elaborate wagon 
outfit or the most costly vacuum installation 
can do. Anyone can operate the Duntley 
Cleaner quickly, efficiently. It can be attached 
to any electrio light plug and run at a cost of 
less than 2 cents the hour, 

The Duntley Cleaner will more than pay for 
itself in the saving of the wear and tear on 
your rugs, carpets and upholstery —because it 
removes every particle of dust and dirt without 
injury to the i Ecte. 

For use in residences, hotels, sanitariums, 
schools, opera houses, stores, etc., the Duntley 
Cleaner has no equal 

To prove its genuine usefulness and superi- 
ority, we will send one to you on 10 days free 
trial, that you may satisfy yourself by actual test 
that itisabsolutely the best vacuum cleanermade. 


Mail the Coupon Today 


Whether you desire a Duntley Cleaner for 
your own private use—to operate on the clean- 
ing-for-profit plan—to rent by the day to private 
families—or to use as a selling sample on the 
agency — —you should fill out and mail the 
coupon below at once. 

Upon its receipt we will send you full and 
deiailed information regarding the Duntley 
Cleaner with prices, terms, etc., and will ex- 
plain how you can get a Duntley Cleaner on 
ten days free trial. 

Don’t delay—mail the coupon today. 


Duntley Mfg. Co.,400 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago 


-—<—=-=—- Fill out and mail this coupon today : — - — — - 
Duntley Mfg. Co., 400 Plymouth Bidg., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Tell me how to get a Duntley Cleaner on 
10 days free trial. 


Name. 





Street and No. 





oO ——— . State 
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I desire the machine for. private _ 








——__ renting or sales agency use. 
4 Mark with X which use desired. 














O READ long lists of plants attacked, 

and bewilderingly longer lists of their 

foes, is needlessly depressing. That 
the loss to the ae is three hundred 
million dollars annually, and that, as a 
single example, there aretwo hundred kinds 
of insects that feed upon the grape, may all 
be true enough, but the situation is not so 
bad as all this would imply. In old Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ bug”? meant ‘‘bugbear.”’ ‘The bug 
which you would fright me with,” says 
Hermione; and bugs are even now too 
much of a bugbear. 

To fight the garden pests is a serious 
task, but far from a hopeless one. Assem- 
ble a few insecticides and fungicides, and 
draw upon this simple laboratory with 
knowledge and system, and you can kill the 
pests and shame the pessimist. 

You should be ready to use Bordeaux 
mixture, a lime-and-sulphurscale-destroyer, 
a kerosene emulsion, tobacco dust, Paris 
green and hellebore. With rare exceptions, 
these will be sufficient, and pests that they 
will not kill can be attacked by hand, by 
picking, pruning or burning. 

It should also be understood that there 
are natural enemies which destroy insects 
in myriad quantity; birds and snakes and 
toads and chickens and, perhaps even more, 
insect parasites; for, ——e the well- 
known rhyme, most pests have smaller 
pests to bite ’em, and so proceed ad injini- 
tum. Pestilence, too, unexpectedly takes 
off enormous hosts of insects, just as the 
oe used to sweep off hosts of human 

eings. 

And it was a wise man who remarked 
that good agriculture is itself the best of 
insecticides. Clean up after every crop; 
destroy all fallen fruit; keep dead wood 
and wood piles out of the orchard; 
strengthen your plants with fertilizer, for 
the stronger the plant the better it resists 
bugs and scale and fungus. Cultivate the 
ground thoroughly, for immense numbers 
of evil things, in the forms of larve and 
pup and eggs, are destroyed by opening 
them to air and sunlight. Rotate your 
crops, because some insects, not findin 
their favorite food, are not peckish enow 
to take up with something else but prefer 
to die. Use cunning: such as growing mus- 
tard between lines of cabbage, to attract the 
harlequin bug to where it can do no harm 
and can readily be killed. 


How Bugs Travel 


But although it is so important to realize 
all this, the fact must be faced that active 
—_ are also necessary and that our 
plants are attacked by an increased and 
increasing variety of foes. For this, civili- 
zation and commerce are responsible. An 
insect or a scale that used to stay quietly 
at home, in Asia or South America or 
Europe, is now carried to our shores as a 
stowaway passenger, and here, like other 
immigrants, thrives and multiplies. The 
San José scale thus entered California, 
and its course eastward has been traced, 
step by step, as historians trace the route 
of the Huns and Vandals. So well under- 
stood now is this danger that the Ameri- 
can tourist, landing at a German port 
with perhaps two or three apples still 
with him, must surrender them to uni- 
formed officials for twenty-four hours of 
fumigation. The gipsy moth and the cod- 
ling moth came to us from Europe. The 
woolly aphis is a traveler from land to land. 
And pests which used to stay in one corner 
of our own —— have been carried in 
shipments, especia ly of plants, to other 
parts. The potato-bug spread from Col- 
orado, where it is still known as a practi- 
cally innocuous insect, feeding on a kind of 
wild potato. Many insects, especially in 
the form of caterpillars, have been traced 
as traveling along the roads by wagon, by 
automobile, by bicycle. 

Instead of merely having to fight the 
natural ¢ of one’s own locality, we must 
now fight the pests of the whole world; 
but to understand the danger is to be pre- 
pared for it. 

Bordeaux mixture is the best of fungi- 
cides. It is composed of copper sulphate 
and lime mixed in water, the mixture vary- 
ing according to individual judgment. The 
proportion of six pounds of copper sulphate 
and four pounds of lime to each fifty 
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How to Fight the Pests of 
Garden and Orchard 


gallons of water is known as the standard, 
but five and five to fifty has become more 
customary, and is especially advisable 
when the purity of the lime is in doubt, for 
it makes it more sure that all the copper 
sulphate is | te neutralized and thus 
=" the danger of scorching or russeting 
ruit. 

Bordeaux mixture is liable to injure the 
foliage of the peach, and for peach trees it 
is therefore often used in the proportion of 
three-nine-fifty. And there are still other 
variants. For less than fifty gallons of 
water, reduce the lime and the copper sul- 
phate proportionately. Copper sulphate is 
also known as blue vitriol or bluestone. 


Bordeaux Mixture Made at Home 


Bordeaux mixture, properly made, is bril- 
liant sky-blue in color. ti the lime is of 
bad — the mixture will be greenish, 
and if a pronounced green the foliage will 
be injured. You may buy Bordeaux mix- 
ture at about forty cents ‘a quart, in a form 
to be diluted with water; or you may make 
it yourself. 

f you make it, take two old tubs, and in 
one put half the water to be used, and dis- 
solve in it the bluestone by suspending it 
in a coarse-meshed bag. In the other tub 
slake the lime and put in the other half of 
the water. Then mix the two in a barrel, 
dipping ona. The lime solution 
should meanwhile be kept stirred, and the 
entire mixture must be frequently stirred 
while spraying. 

Bordeaux mixture (I have heard it de- 
lightfully pronounced borderax!) some- 
times has a little arsenic or Paris green, 
which is more than half arsenic, put in it to 
kill certain insects as well as fungus. 

Bordeaux mixture is efficacious as a 
spray for the apple scab and leaf spot, for 
bitter rot, for the leaf blight of pear and 
cherry trees, the peach-leaf curl of the 
peach, the brown rot of the peach and 
plum, the fungus attack known as anthrac- 
nose of grape and berries, the fungus which 
makes a whitish growth on grape leaves, 
the fungus which blights the strawberry 
leaves. 

It is excellent for the spotted leaves of 
the hollyhock, aster, violet and carnation 
and the mildewed-like leaves of the lilac. 

It is efficacious for the disease which 
spots the leaves of the bean and the beet; 
it is a foe to the fungus which yellow-spots 
celery leaves, to the fungus which mildews 
the leaves of the cucumber, to the disease 
which gives black leaves to the potato, to 
the rust which strikes at the stalks of 
asparagus. 

ordeaux mixture is used as a spray, and 
sometimes one or two sprayings are suffi- 
cient. But that it is not always a simple 
matter is illustrated by the treatment of 
grapes for black rot or anthracnose. After 
all dead branches, leaves and withered 
fruit of the previous year are collected and 
burned, then, as the buds are swelling, 
spray with Bordeaux so thoroughly as to 
cover not only the vines, but also the posts 
and trellises. Ten or twelve days ae. 
when the grapes are in bud, spray again. 
Again spray when the fruit has set, and 
repeat at intervals of ten days or two 
weeks till the fruit approaches maturity. 

Such tasks seem elaborate and are elab- 
orate. Yet, after all, as a man is willing 
to hoe and hoe interminably to conquer 
weeds, he should not think it unreasonable 
to spray and spray to conquer deadly 
fungus. 

It is really apuetne how much poison’is 
nowadays used in orchards and gardens. 
A Government report says that a man 
must eat several barrels of arsenic-sprayed 
apples at a sitting to die of poison, or two 
dozen arsenic-sprayed cabbages. But even 

nted that this is technically true, it 

oes not take into account careless mixing 
or the fruit that gets more than its share. 
It isn’t pleasant to think what cider may 
contain, or to know that it is unsafe to 
eat fruit till it is carefully washed or 
rubbed. Yet the fresh bloom on fruit used 
to be the very symbol of innocence and 
purity! 

Lime-and-sulphur mixture is the best 
insecticide, and is especially valuable for 
the terrible San José scale, which, it was 
prophesied a few years ago, would destroy 
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You Won't Be Ashamed 
of Your Back Yard 


if you have a Hill Dryer in place of 
your unsightly clothes yard with ugly 
posts and poles and worn-out grass. 
You won’t need a high fence or English 
hedge to screen your miscellaneous 
family washings from public view. 
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With a removable Hill Dryer you 
can keep your back lawn just as pretty 
and attractive as the lawn in front. And 
by hanging your sheets on the outside 
of the Dryer, you can hide articles of 
intimate personal apparel from public 
view. The 


HILL 
Clothes Dryer 


For Lawn, Balcony or Roof 
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is a necessity in every home—the one most 
important “modern convenience.” A rotary 
clothes line with 100 to 150 feet of line, every 
foot of which you can reach while standing 
in one spot—/for the line comes to you. No 
wet grass or mud to tramp through or clothes 
to wash over because they have trailed on 
the ground. 

The Hill Balcony Dryer is just as great a 
convenience as the Lawn Dryer. Holds six 
times as many clothes as do dangerous pul- 
ley lines. Insist on your landlord getting one. 


_ You Should Get Our Folder S 


We want to send you Free our handsome Folder printed 
in colors showing the Hill Dryers in use. Gives full in 
formation. Sent free for postal request. Get it today. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
366 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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Start Right! 


Don’t say that you will never again tse a 
Fountain Pen. Try a ‘““SSWAN” and learn how 
perfect a pen can be built. You will have a Foun- 
tain Pen that is a help, not a leaky nuisance. 








Always writes when you need it—never skips or blots. 
Its superiority to all others is due to the perfection 
of its Gold Pen and its natural Feed—supplying the 
ink both above and below the Gold Pen Point. There 
styles at prices from $2.50 up. : 
The “Long-short” Stylo is a handy, serviceable little 
Ink Pencil that will go in a purse. Costs but $1.50, 
red or black rubber—made in our English Factory. 
Our new Booklet is ready to mail—Send for it today. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Dept. P 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 149 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 
London Paris Manchester 















FREF. BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 


with every order of 


Hauff Developers, 
Imperial Plates, Sussex Paper. 
Free catalogue on request 
G. GEN NERT, Dept. 16, 
New York, 24-26 E. 13th St. 
Chicago, 20-24 State St. 
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Clothes 
Emancipation 


There were men who 
sincerely believed that 
Lincoln was not right in 
signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 


There are men who just 
as sincerely believe that 
Stein-Bloch ready-to-wear 
clothes are not for them. 
They are willing to argue 
about it. 


A professional man re- 
cently said: “Your clothes 
must make all their wear- 
ers look alike, because so 
many suits have to be 
uniform—in duplicate.” 


Thiswasan opportunity. 
The man was shown twelve 
styles of Stein-Bloch sum- 
mer weight sack suits. He 
was shown all the Stein- 
Bloch overcoat styles for 
the light-weight season. 
Each was meant for a man 
of different taste, or age, 
or idea about clothes. 


These coats, in proper 
sizes, were tried on three 
different men, and each 
fell into place naturally 
and gracefully. 


These Stein-Bloch 
clothes in comfortable 
summer weights are ready 
at the leading clothier’s in 
your town. They will fit 
you. 


Write us for ‘ Smart- 
ness,” filled with photo- 


graphs, 


THIS LABEL REPRESENTS 54 
KNOWING HOW. 


YEARS OF 














THE STEIN-BLOCH CO. 


Tailors for Men 
Offices and Shops, New York, 
Rochester, N. Y. 130-132 Fifth Ave. 


London Agency, SELFRIDGE & COMPANY, Lid., 
Street W 





every apple tree. Now, however, no tree 
need be cut down because of being attacked 
by this scale unless the attack has reached 
a virulent stage. 

If you see what seems to be a scurfy de- 
posit on your fruit trees, a scurfy appear- 
ance, grayish in color and a trifle rough, 
full of tiny speckles, your trees have the 
dreaded scale. If you are not positive 
scrape the scale and examine closely to see 

a — liquid appears. If it does, 

ve crushed small insects, the scale- 
ice, and thus proved the presence of the 
scale. 

The full-grown scale is about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter. The young scale- 
lice come out in the spring from underneath 
the female scales, and are minute and yel- 
low. They crawl about for a while selecting 
new growth to fasten themselves to, or are 
carried to other trees on the feet of birds. 
On minute inspection, or with a glass, you 
may sometimes see mother and young 

traveling along like a hen and chickens. 

On the older trees the scale is likely to 
remain on the twigs or small branches, but 
on young trees it may cover the entire tree, 
giving it the appearance of being coated 
with lime or ashes. It may attack the 
fruit, as well as the bark and leaves; and 
fruit so attacked shows a little purplish 
ring around each scale. Trees quickly die; 
whole orchards soon stand stark and dead, 
unless action be taken promptly. 

A lime-sulphur-salt mixture is very pow- 
erful, and should be used only when the fruit 
tree isdormant. When applied to the apple 
tree for San José scale it also attacks the 
blister mite; on the pear tree it attacks 
the jumping louse (the pear Psylla), which 
makes the leaves black; on the peach it kills 
the borer which destroys the buds. 

This mixture is made in varying propor- 
tions, but a standard for fifty gallons of 
water is twenty pounds of unslaked lime, 
fifteen pounds of flour or flowers of sulphur, 
and ten pounds of salt. The lime should 
be twenty pounds if of average quality, 
but if specially good only fifteen pounds, 
or if poor, or partly slaked, thirty pounds. 

A good many people do without the salt. 
But salt, though it does not add to the 
strength of the mixture, is believed to in- 
crease its adhesiveness and therefore to 
increase its practicai value. 

Prepared mixtures of lime and sulphur 
can be purchased for forty cents a quart, 
ready to be mixed with water; but it is 
important, if you rely upon the ready- 
made, that you know it to be prepared by 
a reliable dealer. 


Kerosene for Killing Suckers 


If you make it yourself, boil about ten 
lions of water in an iron kettle, and just 
efore the boiling point is reached add the 
fresh lime and the sulphur together, the 
sulphur having been made into a paste 
with a little water. The mixture should 
be constantly stirred and boiled till the sul- 
hur is dissolved, this taking nearly an 
our. The salt may be put in at any 
time during the boiling. Add water, pref- 
erably hot, till the fifty gallons is made up. 

The pests attacked by lime and sulphur 
are peculiarly a kind in regard to which 
prevention is better than cure. A spray 
in time saves nine. 

Kerosene emulsion is of great value for 
the destruction of plant lice, such as apple 
lice, cherry lice, cabbage lice, currant lice 
and the lice on roses, and in a general way 
it may be said that it should be sprayed on 
before the leaves curl. 

Kerosene is very strong. Used alone to 
kill insects it has killed many a tree at the 
same time. The operation was successful, 
but the trees died. 

Take two gallons of kerosene (coal-oil), 
one half poe of whale-oil soap or hard 
soap, and one gallon of water. Boil the 
soap in the water till it dissolves. Then 
add it, boiling hot, to the oil, which you 
have not kept too near the fire. Stir or 
beat it vigorously until it thickens, just as 
a mayonnaise dressing does, into a bulky, 
creamy mass. This emulsion will now 
keep indefinitely, ready for dilution. For 
winter use dilute with four or five times 
its quantity of water. In summer, on 
account of the tenderness of the green 
foliage, dilute with fifteen times its quan- 
tity. Do not use so much as to permit the 
fluid to run down the trunk and settle about 
the roots, because it may kill the trees, 
especially if young. 

In a general way kerosene emulsion is 


| excellent for insects which suck and for 


those which have soft bodies. 
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Tobacco, in the form of dry dust, is ex- 
cellent for killing the woolly aphis at the 


roots of theapple tree. It is highly valua- 
ble as an insecticide, and has the important 
merit of not ——o plant or tree. Its 
merits have long been known, whether 
used as a tea or as a powder or as a smudge, 


and Cowper sang its praise, with curious | 


choice of words and not impeccable rhyme, 
as “the drug a gardener wants, to poison 
vermin that infest his plants.”’ 

The striped cucumber-beetle, small and 


yellow with black stripes, which so destruc- | 


tively attacks not only cucumbers but 
melons and squash, is often checked by 
putting in liberal quantities of tobacco 
owder around the hills. It is also used 
or the flea-beetle, which attacks cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and other vegetables. These 
are so hard to fight, however, that some 
gardeners rely upon Bordeaux mixture and 
arsenic. 

Paris green is for insects that chew, and 
is fatal to the destructive potato-bug. It is 
also used to attack various caterpillars and 
bugs that are leaf-devourers. 

aris green also attacks the terrible cod- 
ling-moth, the apple-worm which causes 
millions of dollars of loss annually. The 
poison is put in the blossom end of the 
young apple within a week after the blos- 
som falls. It should be used in the propor- 


tion of a fifth of a pound of Paris green and | 


three-fifths of a pound of lime to forty 
gallons of water. 

London purple has much the same chem- 
ical composition as Paris green, but is more 
liable to injure foliage. 


Bagging the Bag-Worm 


The most destructive of all currant in- 
sects, the imported currant-worm, is best 
attacked with hellebore, a powerful vege- 
table poison for insects that chew. It is 
applied as a dry powder mixed with a little 
flour, and dus on the plants through a 
muslin bag, or in water, diluted one ounce to 
agallon,and sprayed. Asa powderit should 
be applied while the morning dew is on. 

It is also excellent for the rose-slug, 
cherry-slug, strawberry and cabbage-worm. 

Not all insects, not all worms and bugs, 
are bad. You may be entertaining angels 
unawares. The little ladybugs do no harm 
and a great deal of good, for they devour 
the lice. Ants are harmless, and excellent 
scavengers. I once heard a man complain- 
ing that his land was “infested with angle- 
worms’’!—which do no harm and improve 
the soil. Every toad, old-fashioned farmers 
like to say, is worth ten dollars. 

But beware of the pretty butterfly! Its 
existence controverts the argument that 
beauty is its own justification. 
fly ‘‘flitting from flower to flower” and 
looking angelic is probably laying eggs 
that will hatch out evil worms. 

The bag-worm, which hangs its bags 
principally on the red cedar, the arbor vite 
and the willow, is destructive, but is easily 
controlled. Pluck the bags, put them ina 
pile and burn them. One year’s watchful- 
ness will probably clear your place of them 

A very difficult insect to control is the 
rose-bug, which in June covers numberless 
roses and peonies with crawling masses. 
It also attacks grapevines and fruit trees. 

Birds do not eat them. Spraying is use- 
less. Poison does not kill. The only way 
to do is to brush them off into basins of 
kerosene and then burn them. Gather ye 
rose-bugs while ye may. 

The curculio is an insect which has de- 
stroyed entire plum crops for year after 
year. It feeds on leaves and blossoms and 
then attacks the fruit. Sprays and poisons 
are of slight efficacy, and the only thing to 
do is to go over the trees at intervals of a 
few days for three weeks after the fruit sets 
and strike with a padded mallet on the 
trunks and longer branches. The curculios 
drop and are caught on sheets spread 
underneath. Some measurably control the 
curculio by putting the chicken-yard 
around the plum trees, for the fowls pick 
the insects up when they drop, and catch 
a good many when they make their annual 
descent to burrow in the ground. 

Dig out and destroy the white grub at 
the root of the strawberry; transfer your 
cabbage patch to clean soil if black rot has 
appeared; for the yellows in peaches you 
must ruthlessly cut and burn. 

It is in all a hard task, this of battling 
with the pests of the garden: the blighting 
fungus, the leprous scale, the insects that 
creep or crawl or walk or fly, that bite or 
chew or suck. One must stock up with 
poisons as well as with seeds. 


The butter- 














YOU Can Make Big Money 
with Rapid Passenger 
Traffic Cars 


These cars earn $100 to $500 per week for their 
owners and you can earn more money with a 
Rapid Pullman Sight Seeing Car every day in the 
year, than you can in any ordinary position, 
trade or small meré antile business, requiring an 
equal amount of capital. Some ov +4 Rapid 

ars have earned as high as $700 in one week. 
1 ook into this profitable business. Get our book 


“The Rapid Way of Making Money.” 
to those who are truly inter 


It is free 
ested, 





For Interurbaa Service. Rapid Passenger Traf- 
fic Cars are now tilling a long felt want in the 
interurban passenger and freight business. Cars 
like the above carry nine passengers and about 
1400 poun ds of freight. “ iis is a very profitable 
vocation. Requires no ex; eand is a clean 
cash-in-hand-every trip busine As feeders to 
steam and electric railways, Rapid Combination 
cars are coming into gre it pro mminence and favor 
as factors of no mean importance in solving vex- 
atious traffic problems. 








The above car is one 


For Stage Line Service. 
Car which has 


style of Rapid Passenger Traffic 


met with great success in transporting passengers 
between small towns, country clubs, hotels and 
depots. It is be autiful in design, handsome in 
appearance, and luxurious to a degree unknown 
to any but owners of Rapid Passenger Traffic Cars. 
Summer resort owners are respectfully asked to 
write us about this car. 





For Hotel Service. Here is a Rapid Passeng 











Traffic Car that meets the mo ¢ cnacing enee is 
criminating demands of the best class of he tel 
patrons, a is beautift he in ~— n, co mf »rtable and 
luxuric No : ot n | aff ord to offer 
its patr ns ageing © ~~ = best, which is found 
in Rapic d Passenger Traffic Cars of ‘th e above de 
sign. Can be used for transporting guests from 
depots or for opera use as well as other lines of 
service too numerous to mention here, 
’ Attention Tourists. 
When you travel this year look for 
this e ot the front of the 
sight see ar in which you ride 
Tt "RAPID is an assurance 
ee the sights arigt 
that you will enjoy a comfortable, pleasant trip and that y 
will be charged only a re e fare for high class ser 
Look up the man with a Rapid Sight Seeing Car. You 
jon't miss the return train w n you ride in a Rapid 


Rapid Motor Vehicle Co. 


61 Rapid Street 
Pontiac, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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Vo matter what price you pay you get better cigars for your money 
ina UNITED CIGAR STORE than anywhere else. More smokers 


are learning from experience every day that this 1s true. 


| oo our plan to double the number of 
UNITED CIGAR STORES now in opet- 


UNITED CIGAR 


Largest Retail igar Dealers in the 
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ation throughout the country in order to serve 
twice as many people before the end of 1909. 


Three Strong Proofs of Our Proposition 


Thousands of stores before Havana-American Cigars, Universal Size ; tiger 


Box of 50 


Me - . wo ke 
; ae, : . 
i y Pe te ee So . eee Cs ‘ ‘ae 
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a RTA ne eee is 











Palma de Cuba Cigars, Media Perfecto Size, 4 for 25 ( ts. 


long. We’re on our way to) "isi epee 


La Tunita Cigars, Princessa Size . ' ; 5 cts 
Box of 50 $2.50 


you if not already there. Mail Order Service, 44 West iach ma RY. City 


STORES COMPANY  /!)/\! 


World Because We Serve the People Best 
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Take off 
the cap 


Squeeze 
Out a bit 
of Berset 


Replace 
Cap—then 
Lather Up 


You need no mug or soap case. 

No wetting the face and rubbing the 
soap in before lathering up. 

No second lathers when first has 
dried, because Berset doesn’t dry on 
the face. 

No wet soap to put back in mug or 
case, to gather dust and dirt. 

Every bit, for every shave, has never 
been touched by face, hair, dust or air. 

Aid, best of all, 


BERSET 


Shaving 
Cream Soap 


IS THE HEALING LATHER 


Composed of Glycerine and Cocoa- 
nut Oil, it heals the skin, keeps it 
smooth and soft, prevents soreness 
and dryness, and is guaranteed to 
contain no free alkali. 

At all barbers’ and dealers’. 25 
cents a large tube. 

Send dealer’s name and 4 cents in 
stamps for 1o-cent sample tube. 


RUBBERSET COMPANY 
Sales Dept. No. 24 
Hudson Terminal, 50 Church St., New York City 
Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. 
Branch Offices: 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal. 
. London Branch: 
2 Stonecutter St., London, E. C., England. 
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The Senator's Secretary 


ITY the sorrows of a poor old man. 

There’s Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 

Island, who is in a pathetic way, to 
hear his colleagues among the regular 
Republicans in the Senate tell it. He 
is being vituperated and annoyed and 
assaulted and innuendoed and denounced 
and assailed by the Democrats and the 
insurgent Republicans, and there are 
chivalrous gentlemen working shoulder 
to shoulder with Mr. Aldrich who feel 
much cut up about it. 

Not a day passes, when Mr. Aldrich is 
conveniently out of the chamber, that 
some Gallinger or Lodge or Root or similar 
patriot does not rise in his seat and plead: 
‘Oh, do not scold the poor old Boss, he’s 
such a lovely man.’”’ You can almost sin 
it, it is so full of throbbing and sorrowf 
interest. To hear them tell it, the Boss 
is a much-maligned person, victim of ill- 
considered assaults by persons who do not 
know and will not understand the difficul- 
ties with which he is laboring in endeavoring 
to get a tariff for the people that will not 
resemble the present tariff in the least, but 
will be — the same when it comes out of 
the final hopper. 

Likewise, they are shouting, “Rally, 
boys, rally!” for the Finance Committee. 
They are asking, ‘‘Is it possible that you, 
Senators of these United Btates of America, 
will sit here and not support this great, 
noble and patriotic committee that has 
framed this tariff bill and is now endeavor- 
ing to get it passed? Is it possible? Oh, 


| the shame of it, the doggoned, dumgasted 


shame of it!” 

Well, it’s fierce! Here is that poor, 
decrepit, doddering old Nelson W. Aldrich, 
who has worked all this time in getting up a 
tariff bill, actually called out of his name 
on the floor of the Senate by these fresh 
insurgents who are laboring under the tre- 
mendous delusion that when the Repub- 
lican platform, adopted at Chicago last 
June, said the Republican party favored a 
revision of the tariff it really meant that 
the Republican party favored a revision of 
the tariff. It is criminal, that’s what it is. 
It is more than that—treasonable is the 
right word. 

Look at the facts for yourself. There 
is Nelson W. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
chairman of the Finance Committee that 
frames the Senate tariff bill, who is nothing 
but Boss of the Senate, and who hasn’t a bit 
of —— to his name except enough 
Republican votes and a subsidiary smat- 
tering of Democratic votes to pass any 
schedule he wants to pass, and to pass the 
whole bill when he gets good and ready; 
who is nowhere but in exact control of the 
situation; who hasn’t a thing on his side 
but a good, clean majority and a well-oiled 
machine; who is — this, and yet is being 
blamed for a lot of things he never did and 
never will do because it isn’t necessary to 
do them. Not necessary, mark you. 


Alas! for Poor Mr. Aldrich 


They are pounding this charming man, 
this easy Boss, yelping at him and yam- 
mering at him, and his naturally sensitive 
spirit revolts. He does notelike it. He is 
broken and discouraged over the denuncia- 
tion, sad and disheartened. But he is none 
of these things to such an extent that he 
will let go any of his votes or stop picking 
off additional ones from time to time, as 
occasion arises. He doesn’t know what he 
is doing, except every minute of the 
sat Me hours. He hasn’t a thing on 
hand but a good, working majority, a com- 
bination with certain Democrats and an 
efficient knowledge of just where he is 
coming out. It makes one cry to think of 
the plight of Nelson W. Aldrich, with noth- 
ing but the complete situation in the hol- 
low of his hand. Pathetic is the word. 

So, brothers, deal kindly with the Boss. 
Do not reproach him. Be courteous 
always. He is a gentle and mellow chap 
who wouldn’t do a thing to you except put 
you in the Bastille for life if he could get 
a point by doing it. He has no ulterior 
motive except passing exactly the kind of a 
tariff bill he wants to pass—which he will 
do—and, having a good, working majority 
and the nerve to do with it whatever he 
wants to do, his case is one for tears. 
Wherefore, Gallinger gets up and pleads 
for Aldrich, pleads that he shall be com- 
miserated and pitied, and pleads for the 


Finance Committee that labored so long 
over this tariff bill. Sad case for Aldrich ? 
Why, it’s heartrending. He is only in 
control, that’s all; and the saucy insur- 
gents keep saying mean things about him 
when he jams something down their *:ecks 
without wondering how it will feel. They 
should not do it. Positively, they should 
not. This is an era of good feeling. No 
Senator should get cross when Aldrich puts 
the boots to him. 

“Oh, do not scold the dear old Boss, 
he’s such a lovely man.”” Everybody sing. 

And the Finance Committee? There is 
an organization that must be supported. 
It is not clubby to protest against what 
they have produced in the way of sched- 
ules. Of course, the Democrats on the 
committee were kept standing on the door- 
mat, distinctly outside, when the Repub- 
licans were making the bill; but it should 
be remembered that the members of the 
Finance Committee had all the trouble, all 
the study, all the late hoursand midnight oil 
—on the free list—and they should be su 
ported. Besides, as Gallinger eloquently 
argued when pleading for kind words and 
pleasant smiles for Mr. Aldrich, the bill 
is the House bill, anyhow. To be sure, the 
Senate Finance Committee tacked a few 
thousand amendments on it and made a 
few thousand changes; but it is the House 
bill, just the same, and have you no regard 
for that coérdinate branch of the legisla- 
tive end of the Government? Oh, piffle! 
you naughty boys, have you no regard? 

To hear them yelling and yawping 
around there about the abuse that has 
been heaped on Mr. Aldrich would make 
you think the insurgents went each morn- 
ing and beat him with baseball bats, be- 
sides getting up every day and letting the 
country know he is no better than he 
should be. Poor man! He certainly de- 
serves sympathy and the omy | hand. 
Whose case is so desperate as his, being in 
absolute control, having the goods and 
knowing how to put them to use, having 
the votes and simply waiting to slide 
through things as he wishes? It really 
seems to be the appointed time for tears. 


The Nigger in the Ore-Pile 


There was that little matter of the tariff 
oniron ore. A simple thing, but, while not 
so wide as the Mesaba range nor so deep as 
Thomas F. Ryan, it was enough. When it 
came time, after full and free discussion, to 
attend to the matter of a duty of twenty- 
five cents a ton on iron ore Mr. Aldrich 
attended to it, attended to it with about 
sixty-one votes aye to twenty-four nay—a 
good, working majority, as all men can see. 
And in his sixty-one votes aye he corralled 
a large and imposing bunch of Democrats 
looking for future protective favors and 
because of other influences—Mr. Thomas 
F. Ryan and the Southern Railroad please 
write—while fourteen Republicans per- 
sisted in their mad course of maligning 
Mr. Aldrich by voting with a few Demo- 
crats against the project. 

Now, that was an artistic moment in the 
career of Nelson W. Aldrich when he gath- 
ered in that vote on the question of put- 
ting a duty on iron ore. It was this way. 
Those Republicans who did not feel that 
such a commodity should be on the free 
list voted for a duty because of their well- 
known protection principles. Likewise, 
those Democrats who thought to deal a 


deadly blow to the Steel Trust voted for | 


the duty on the ore. That was their prin- 
ciple, too. Also, some of the Republicans 
had murderous ideas about the Steel 
Trust. 

So it wasdone. It was certainly a fright- 
ful blow to the Steel Trust, inasmuch as 
the Steel Trust owns about all the iron ore 
in the United States, and its principal and 
biggest competitors own the iron ore out- 
ae of the United States and will be obliged 
to pay duty on it to get it to their plants. 
Frightful blow, do you see? The Steel 
Trust will just wither up when it observes 
its rivals paying duty on iron ore instead of 
petting iron ore in free, while the Steel 
Trust has its own iron ore right here in the 
country, duty free, of course. 

And the failing powers of Mr. Aldrich 
were noted, the necessity of tenderly con- 
serving him was apparent, when such 
patriots as Senator Bailey rose and voted 
for the duty on iron ore because it was a 
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Of Course 


you wear a cap 


It is the badge of the 
out-door life for the good 
dresser, be he man of lei- 
sure, business man, pro- 
fessor or President. But 
what a difference in caps! 
The swell cap is the 


HEIDCAP 


It is the finest cap in the country. 
It has the lines and the “kick.” 
It makes you look a thorough- 
bred. 

Good haberdashers in the larger 


cities sell 


THE HEIDCAP 
$1.00,51.50,$2.50 


If yours doesn’t — or anyway —send 
for the Cap Book. It shows the cap 
styles followed by the knowing. 


Frank P. Heid & Company 
DEPT. D, PHILADELPHIA 
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It is your guarantee that the 
details you cannot see—the real 
worth that means long wear and 
satisfaction—are in every rug or 
yard of carpet bearing the name 
Whittall’s. 

A Whittall rug or carpet is of 
better material, better dye, better 
design, better woven, will hold its 
beauty longer and will give you 
better service and better satisfac- 
tion than any other you can possi- 
bly buy for the same money. 

Then there is such a wide variety to 
select from. The line comprises 497 selec- 
tions, in 11 qualities, offering a wide range 
of styles to fit any decorative scheme. 

So you may rest assured that when you 
buy a WAittal/ rug or carpet there will not 
be the slightest defect to develop later and 
make you dissatisfied with your purchase. 

Tellyour dealer you want tusee Whitta/¢ 
rugs and carpets. If he cannot supply 
you write to us direct, giving his mame. 


le, ”” 
** The Mark of Quality 
is our free booklet, Series L, which we 
want you to write for today. 
Ittells youabout the details you cannot see 
for yourself—that count for durability and 
satisfaction — full of helpful suggestions. 


WHITTALL’S Worcester. has 


1 ATEN A 
Around the World Cruise 


By S. S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16, $650 up. 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE $270 UP 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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There is a multitude of uses for 
Keiller’s Marmalade. It is delicious 
in a sweet omelet, tarts and sand- 
wiches, and on crackers and cakes. 
It is a wholesome and appetizing 


relish. 


KEILLER’S 


DUNDEE 


Orange Marmalade | 


has been used for more than a century. 
It has that bitterness that has made 
Scotch marmalade famous. For sale 
at grocers. 


Insist on Keiller’s Marmalade. 







































In Water Filtered by a Gus. 


Simple Gravity oH { 
Filter and Cooler 
This is one of the 
few filters that re- 
moves Germs — 
purifies as well 
as clears water. 
Analysis proves 
it 100% efficient 
in removing the 
dreaded typhoid 
bacilli. Itenables 
you to have 
ar, cool, 
os 


Spring 
Water 


Always on Tap 
because it filters just as spring water is 
filtered — through porous rock which leaves all impurities on top. 

Filters Ice and Water which many filters will not do. 

sts a lifetime. There is nothing to break or wear out. 
Easily cleaned and a child can handle it. Capacity 8 gallons— 
enough for the daily needs of an average Pome 

Ask your dealer. If he hasn't Monmouth Filters we will ship 
one freight prepaid, anywhere in U. S. on receipt of $5.00 (West 

nver $6.00) guaranteeing safe delivery. 


Thirty Days’ Trial We <2 =< 
more than please you, we are willing to refund 
money if you find it other than as represented. 
Write for booklet and tell us your dealer's name. 


Western Stoneware Company, 








201 Sixth Avenue 
Monmouth, Ill. 











Save Money 
Save Tire Expense 
Equip Your Bicycle With 


GeJTiReES' 


The best bicycle tires made. The most satisfac- 
tory to ride. The easiest to repair. The most 
economical to use, 

Sold by all Bicycle dealers and supplied on new 
wheels when specified. Write for free catalog, also 
give name of your local dealer. 

O7 Send as 4c to pay for postage and wrap- 
ping and we will mail you a 


inten Sit printed Souvenir 
G &J TRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. GY 


Yellowstone Park Camping Out 


= you plan a trip to Yellowstone Park this Summer be sure to 
earn about THE BRYANT CAMPS. The ideal way to 
See Nature’s Wonderland. 














Write for illustrated booklet. 


BRYANT TOURS, 407 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
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body blow for the Steel Trust, declaiming | 
fervently that some of the malefactors of | 


great wealth should be put in the peni- 
tentiary. However, in this instance 
Bailey thought it his duty to vote for a 
duty on iron ore, having in mind that com- 
ing duty on hides and rice; while Bacon 
and Glay thought a few thoughts on the 
duty they want on lumber. And so on all 
along the line. 

A blow at the Steel Trust! Why, the 
officials of the Steel Trust were in commu- 


nication with Washington during this de- | 


bate, impressing on everybody that they 
wanted a duty of at least twenty-five cents 
a ton on iron ore and would like fifty cents 
if they could get it. 

Meantirne, the Senate got into a fright- 
ful mess over the total amount of iron 
ore there is in the country. Senator Bur- 
rows said there is enough for six thou- 
sand years. Senator Smith, of Michigan, 
said there is enough for three thousand 
years. Some other Senator said there is 
enough for fifteen hundred years, and 
Senator Crawford, of South Dakota, 
thought we shall be iron-oreless in about 
forty years. Not much of a discrepancy, 
to be polite about it, between six thousand 
years and forty years. Not much more 
than there is between some of the schedules 
and the idea of the people that the tariff 
was to be revised downward. 


Coe, the Conservative Dresser 


Incidentally, Mr. Crawford, the forty- 
year protagonist, from South Dakota, 
made his first set speech in the Senate, and 
it was a wonder. Mr. Crawford burst on 
the astonished vision of the Senate, on that 
memorable day, in a cerulean blue shirt, 
with a collar a little bluer and cuffs a little 
bluer still. Added to this ensemble he wore 
a white lawn string tie and a plaid walking 
coat and tan shoes. Mr. Crawford rejoices 
in the euphonious name of Coe I. He 
coe-id to a fare-you-well. He began with 
his best stump-speech manner, and before 
long he was making so much noise that 
even Senator McLaurin, who is stone deaf, 
could hear. He waved his arms wildly and 
now and again called the Senators, “‘ Now, 
my fellow-citizens!”’ 

Senator LaFollette, who has taken 
Crawford in tow because Crawford sub- 
scribes to many of LaFollette’s notions, sat 
beside him and occasionally whispered, 
*“Not so loud! Slow down.’’ Whereupon, 
Crawford would drop to a whisper until 
LaFollette would poke him up and tell 
him to let out a few links of voice, where- 
upon he would begin roaring again. Thus, 
half of the speech was too loud to hear and 
half of it too low. 

When there is a roll-call on a tariff sched- 
ule, if the matter is in dispute, it seems, at 
first, as if the Aldrich forces were swept off 
their feet. Most of the Republicans who 


are off the reservation have names that | 


begin with “B.” Thus, a roll-call that 
starts out with Aldrich, who gives the key 
to his followers, is followed by Beveridge, 
Borah, Bristow, Brown and Burkett, and 
it looks as if it was all over. But pretty 
soon after the B’s are exhausted, the old 
guard rallies and the insurgents are beaten. 
The men who dread the hot days coming in 
Washington and want to get this tariff 
business settled have formed the S. S. B. 
B. B. B. B., which is the Society for the 
Suppression of Beveridge, Borah, Bristow, 
Brown and Burkett, but these lively young 
chaps do not oe to be suppressible. 

Senator Bulkeley, of Connecticut, said 
querulously the other day to Senator 
Depew: ‘“ What’s the matter with Aldrich ? 
Why don’t he suppress these blankety- 
blank insurgents?’ 

“Oh,” replied Senator Depew, “he’s 
letting them go along. Pretty soon they 
will suppress themselves.”’ 

“Well,” snorted Bulkeley, “if Aldrich 
don’t do something to them pretty soon 


I'll be darned if I don’t vote with the dum- | 


gasted scoundrels myself.” 
The only man who is having any real 
fun out of it is Senator Knute Nelson, of 


Minnesota, the wily old Norseman who is | 


insurging at all hours of the day and night 
and who has a sign up over his desk: “ All 
Kinds of Plain and Fancy Insurging Done 
Here.”’ Senator Knute is enjoying him- 
self. He has a bone to pick with Taft, and 
he has a record on this tariff business, any- 
how, for he voted for the Mills Bill way 
back yonder. 

After sitting for a few hours listening to 
the turgid debate, Senator Knute will say: 
resident, I wish to remind the 
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#) Those luscious 
( Concord Grapes that 


last October 


—the choicest that the Chautauqua 
Grape Belt produced 
you in the form of a delicious and 





are oftered 


invigorating beverage, put up under ideal 


conditions 
known as 


There is no other product can 
| compare with this pure, unfer- 
mented juice, put up in her- 
metically sealed bottles bearing 
| the Welch label. 

The Welch process takes the 
| fresh, full-ripe grapes, washes 
'and stems them by machinery, 


and with exacting care and 


Welchs 


GrapeJuice 


extracts the juice under pres- 
sure and bottles it. Noth- 
ing-is added; none of the 
freshness, flavor and food prop- 
erties of the growing grapes 
is lost. 

Make sure the grape juice 
you buy bears the Welch label. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial dozen pints 
y I ’ ’ 


express prepaid East of Omaha. 
using Welch’s Grape Juice free. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, New York 





Booklet of forty delicious ways of 
Sample 3-o0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 
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Wood 
a kexe! ts 


A si@akelent Dine 





In places where people con- 
gregate, dust is a positive menace 
to health. In order to remove the 
dangers of dust-poisoning, the first 
step should be to prevent dust 
from arising from the floor and cir- 
culating through the atmosphere. 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


accomplishes this purpose Admir- 
ably. Numerous experiments prove 
that it reduces dust nearly 100% 
and at the same time £7//s all germs 
of disease. 

Moreover, Standard Floor Dress- 
ing preserves the wood, and by 
reducing the labor of caretaking 
saves its cost many times over. ; 

It isnot intended for household use. 

Sold by dealers generally, in bar- 
rels and cans of varying capacities. 


: 
Free Demonstration 

At our own expense we will 

treat the floor of one room or 

4 “synteny a! 6corvidor in any public butlding. 

aptssing Zo localities far removed from 
3 ° 

our agencies wesendfsreesample 

with full directions for applying. 


Write for book “ Dust and Its Dangers.” 
Standard Oil Company, 


(Incorporated) 


NAME ON 


You can’t lose it 
When you order a BEEHLER 
Umbrella, we put your name and 
address, 7 fud/, into the very 
fabric; not conspicuously, but 
so as to instantly tell the 
finder whose umbrella it is 
and where to return it. 


, © e&e 
That's better than initials 
or monogram on the handle; 
or any other mark. ‘ 

We have been improving umbrellas 
for 81 years {NAME-ON is made of 
the best water-proof gloria silk, on a 
BEEHLER close-rolling crutible stee] 
frame, with patent slide for raising and 
lowering, oh all the little refinements 
that go to make up umbrella perfection. A 

thoroughly high-class and serviceable um- 
brella, sold under a year’s guarantee. And 
your name and address worked into the 
fabric free of charge. Delivered to your door 
express prepaid anywhere in United States. 


26 size for men and women, » $2. = 
28 size formen . 

Your money cheerfully refunded ity you're not +l 
satisfied. Orders filled same day received. 
Ww ‘rite for The (NAME-ON Book Showing 165 beautiful 
b andles and samples of different sil 

te oldest umbrella house in anon a. Founded 1828. 
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Wi iam H. Beebler, 204 W. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


z Genuine Panama Hat $1.00 


An exceptional introductory bargain, 
imported direct. Same ae a $10 
Panama hat, but rather coarser 
Weave. Weight2oz. Verydurable, 
and so flexible it can be shaped toany 
style for man, woman or chili. All 

sizes. Mailed prepaid for$1.00; 2for 

$1.88 Lata dhagesriuarermay rere! 

~ - A better hat, rare, fine weave, blocked 
with band and sweat b and, regular value §7.50, to introduce, ex: 

press paid, for ‘f 79. Catalogue of Mexican and ‘Panama Hats free. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. F D 62, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 
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honorable Senate again that, under the 
terms of the bill we are now discussing, 
chloroform is on the free list.’’ 

Still, when this is written, the tempers of 
the Senators are getting frayed. They are 
tired and want to get away, but not one of 
them is willing to do anything that will 
look as if it were a surrender on his part 
to any opposing force. They began call- 
ing names some time ago when Senator 
LaFollette chastised Senator Root, of New 
York, for having the temerit ty to suggest 
that a good way to get a tariff bill passed 
was to quit talking and get down to work, 
and was followed by Senator Money, who 
deprecates any interference with his per- 
sonal prero:‘atives, as was witnessed one 
day when the Senator chased a street-car 
conductor around the Peace Monument 
because the conductor questioned a trans- 
fer the Senator from Mississippi had, and 
who does not think a new Senator should 
say anything, anyhow, until he has lis- 
tened for a few years. Money spanked 
Senator Root good, but that imperturba- 
ble gentleman did not seem to mind in the 
least. As it gets warmer there will be more 
of this sort of thing, for it is no joke to sit 
five or six hours a day in a hot room, listen- 
ing Ng dreary talk about iron and steel and 
such. 

But, speaking about new Senators and 
their speeches, it is likely that Senator 
Oliver, of Pennsylvania, made the most 
satisfactory maiden speech that has yet 
been made by any new Senator. This 
was it: 

‘Does the Senator refer to window glass 

late glass?” 
ensible speech that, too, for the Senator 
didn’t know what kind of glass he meant. 


LIGHTNING AND 
ITS WHIMS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


result of their proximity to struck buildings, 
The approximate loss in twenty-eight 
hundred and twenty-five cases was $3,016,- 
000. In thirty-four hundred and thirty- 


| one cases the loss was not reported because 
| it was probably too small. 





Any summary of the ravages by light- 
ning in a given period tells little of the 
surrounding circumstances that attended 
the loss of so many lives and the destruc- 
tion of so much property. Some of the 
victims were killed in their houses, some 
in the open field, some in barns, and some 
while seeking shelter under trees. Pro- 
fessor Alfred J. Henry, who conducted the 
Weather Bureau investigation, points out 
that not only are trees bad shelters, as 
every one ought to know by this time, but 
that threshing-machines, sheds and barns 
are almost as dangerous. The grand- 
stand of the country fair race-track 
seems to be a particularly perilous refuge. 
Like animals, men are not killed singly, but 
collectively, ‘when they flock together in 
a thunder-storm. Eleven persons who 
huddled together in a zinc-lined shanty 
under a North Shore pier in Chicago met 
instant death by a single flash. 

The chances of being struck depend upon 
the frequency of lightning in a given area, 
and the number of fatalities both on the 
frequency and the density of population. 
In the Gulf States the average frequency of 
thunder-storms is higher than in the New 
England States; yet the number of 
fatalities is twice as great in New England 
because of the denser population. The 
old saying that lightning never strikes the 

same place twice has been disproved over 
and se again. 

In 1906, during a thunder-storm which 
assed over Sedalia, Missouri, a house was 
it twice in two minutes by two bolts. In 

a general way it may be said that the 
chances of being struck are five times 
greater in the country than in the city. 
The rarity of deaths in a densely-populated 
city is due primarily to the network of 
trolley, telephone and telegraph wires, to 
the great number of steel structures and to 
the general use of metal roofs. In other 
words, every city dweller lives in a birdcage. 
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Protect and Make Beautiful 


Your Concrete Construction 


With the Onginal 





Immigrant Station, Ellis Island, N. Y. 


Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


It will give a uniform appearance to the monotonous and uneven 


color of concrete and cement. It has been 
endorsed by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers as a fire retarder and will reduce 
your insurance rate. Steam, moisture and gas 
do not affect it. 

@ It becomes a part of the material and is 
not a mere skim coat that will peel, chip or 
flake when used on your concrete, cement, 
stucco, or brick house, factory, mill, garage, 
stable, cellar, swimming pool, conservatory, subway or air shaft. 

@ It can be applied to a damp wall and 
will afford concrete protection from the 
ravages of dampness. It will go twice as far 
as lead and oil paints and will outwear cold 
water or lead and oil paints. It is equally 
desirable for interior use. 

@ Ask your dealer. Send to us for catalog 
and sample colors, mentioning dealer’s name. 
Supplied in white and twenty other colors, 


’ 





State Armory, Oswego, N. Y. 





City Hall, Pasadena, Cal. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Paint and Varnish Makers, Lead Corroders 
82-84 Washington Street BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER DUST TROUBLES OVERCOME 























By the 


Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
[Crerateaty tnd] Jt Eats Up the Dirt (cticccic mo | 


The season of open windows and doors is the season of the housekeeper’s greatest trouble with dust 

Every vehicle that passes stirs up the dust, ; and every fitful breeze that blows carries it into the home, there 
to * T hg ow into carpets, rugs, upholstery, and wall decorations, and to fill every nook and cranny. 

Vith broom, brush, or ordin: iry methods, the work of getting out this dust is an endless task —a continuous 
wien of hard, laborious toil. 

How different it is with the Lg AL. VACUUM CLEANER! 

With the IDEAL VACUUN ANER, you just take the nozzle and gently agitate carpet, rug, uphol- 
stery or curt tin, and — whisk ! — it , and dirt, all germs, moths and eggs of ve rinin, are sucked out of it and 
gobbled down into the machine’s capacious maw, never to trouble you again, 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is in the great majority of cases operated 
Sent to ¥ ou irect or 25 by hand. It requires no strength or skill of any kind — — ared with 

sweeping, it is play. Weighs only 20 pounds, and is easily « d about. 
Completely equipped for hand operation, the IDEAL. VACUUM CLEANER costs only $25. So tremendous is the cavines it selection 
in time, labor, health and actual money — that its small price is quickly returned many times over. 

The electric motor attachment of the IDEAL VACUUM CLE ANE R is not a necessity, but a luxury. The motor is of the best stand- 

ard type. It is readily attached to 7 
y g your electric light fixture, and uses 
‘ only about two cents worth of 

electricity an hour. 

Equipped with motor for direct 
current, the IDEAL VACUUM 
CLEANER costs $60; with motor 
for alternating current, $65. When 
ordering, give voltage as well as 
kind of current. 

Any physician will tell you that 
summer's dust is laden with the 
germs of disease. Both at city 
residence and country home, the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
will serve you well and faithfully in 
keeping everything clean, whole- 
some, Sanitary and sweet. 

This neat, strong, compact, por- 
table machine brings within your 
easy reach the only thoroughly effi- 
cient and strictly sanitary system of 
cleaning that the world has ever 
known. How can you afford to be 
without it? Get ready for the sum- 
mer by ordering one at once. 

Send to-day for our Free Illus- 
trated Booklet. It gives complete 
information about every phase 




















ee 
PRICES60°2$65 4 
dm the cleaning problem. : 
THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Sale at a 


Si 


40 “ Handy-Size” 
Volumes, Each 7'4 x 
5 In., 4% In. Thick; Light and 
Easy to Handle. 

7,000 Justly Proportioned Pages. 


400 Illustrations, Including 40 in 
Full Colors. 

Large, Clear Type—Selected Paper— 
Approved Presswork. 


Choice and Serviceable Binding, with 
Decorative Side-stamps, Gold Back- 
stamps, and Burnished Tops. 





We are now making a final offer of the Booklovers Shakespeare at a sweeping reduction from the regular 
prices. The Summer season is at hand and we must close out the remainder of our stock at a Sacrifice. We offer 
to readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, without reserve, every set now on hand. Some of these in 
practically perfect condition. In others, a volume here and there may show signs of handling, or there may be 
some trifling discoloration on the cover. The blemishes are of the sort that not one person in one hundred would 
notice. In order, however, to offset these slight imperfections, we have decided to offer the books at a price so iow 
that any possible criticism is at once forestalled. This is your last opportunity to obtain a set of this well-known 
and ever-popular edition of Shakespeare at anything like these figures. Next Fall we shall open our sale with new 
stock exclusively, and the full prices will be in force. This advertisement will not appear again. 


All of Shakespeare in Handy, Helpful Form 


You must have a Shakespeare of some kind if you have none at all—or if you have one that is defective in 
those helps and special features so necessary to a perfect understanding of the plays, you need the Booklovers. 
The Booklovers makes the knowledge of Shakespeare not a difficult task, but a literary enjoyment. It is in 40 
dainty volumes and is printed from new plates on rich cream-white paper. With the famous Cambridge text as a 
basis, it gives everything that Shakespeare ever wrote. The annotations of the Booklovers are unrivalled. It 
no “‘dry-as-dust” edition with crabbed and difficult notes, but a lively and sympathetic interpretation by world- 
famed scholars, for the use of the everyday reader. The difficult words are made fully clear and the obscure 
passages are elucidated. For the large class of busy, thinking people who have not the time to make Shakespearean 
scholarship their primary aim, but who would read the plays with understanding, and profit, this edition is invaluable. 
At the same time, its elaborate helps make it by far the best edition for students whose purpose is to subject 
the plays to close analysis. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of Shakespeare. Each play and all the anno- 
tations that explain that play are complete in one volume. Inthe extent of the information it affords, the Booklovers 
is indeed a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. Its unique special features and the many famous names represented in its 
preparation appeal strongly to every intelligent reader, and the mere handling of the charming volumes isa delight 


$1.00 Will Bring the Set to You — No Deposit 


Notwithstanding the special low price of this offer, we are willing to place a set in your hands for investi- 
gation and comparison, absolutely without the expenditure of a cent by you. Fill out and return to us the special 
coupon now, while we are able to make shipments. If you delay, you may be disappointed. Upon receipt of the 
coupon we will send you, carriage paid, not specimen pages of the Booklovers, not a sample volume, but a complete 
We ask for no money now. If, after careful examination of the set, you do not care to retain it, it may be 
returned at our expense. If you find it- satisfactory, you retain possession of it and remit only $1.00. The balance 
may be paid in monthly installments of $2.00 each. Thus you assume no burden and you pay for the books while 


they are paying for themselves. 
Fill Out and Mail Coupon—TO-DAY 


From past experience with announcements of a similar nature, we know how readily the reading public 
responds to an offer like this. We, therefore, urge prompt action on your part. You incur absolutely no liability 
or risk. You have the opportunity of examining the books in your own home and of paying our bargain price on 
The subscription price now in effect on the Booklovers Shakespeare 
Nothing 








sets are 














1S 











set. 














terms as easy as we can afford to make them. 
is $58.00. Under our present offer these slightly damaged sets may be had, while they last, for $25.00. 


that we could say could add to the importance of this simple statement. 


44-60 EAST 23D STREET 
NEW YORK 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
High-Grade Books by Subscription 


losing-Out 


” Special Price 


Bo oklover 
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Unique Special Features 


This is the only edition 


Critical Comments 





containing Critical Com 
ments on the plays andcharacters. They are selected 
from the writings of 200 world-famed scholar 
Hazlitt, Dowden, -Coleridge, Goethe, Victor Huyo, 
Mrs Iameson, and others of equal weight 
. analy 
Arguments - egy myn ponendad by te rnaly- 
a Argument, ing a concise 
summary of the plot in simple narrative style 
Expl aining every ob- 


Complete Glossaries wm 
solete, obscure 


ful word. No other edition gives 
complete. Each vo ume contains its ow 
One for the ordinary 


Two Sets of Notes —Ore ‘ 
reader, the other for the 


No other edition contains this 


or doult 
and 





glossaries so ful 


n glossary. 





student and scholar 
valuable feature 
-~Eq om alent 


Study Methods - 
ommnnns Shakespeare 
sist of Study Questions and Sh ggestions for each 


Life of the Poet —dited by Israel Gollancz, 


wit! keen 


course in 
The methods con- 
play. 


to a 


1 essays 








and his genius by Bageh eslie Stephen, and other 
eminent critics. This » is replete with interesting 
data concerning the master. 


7 


Special Closing Coupon 


The University Society 
44-60 East 23rd Street S. E. P. ¢ 
New York 
You may send, prepaid, for my examination 
a sel of the Booklovers Shakespeare (go vols } 
in half-leather binding at your special price of 
$25.00. If the books satisfac I shall 
pay you $7.00 within five after their re- 
ceipt, and $2.00 each month thereafter for 12 
months, If they are not, I shal Mt 
and hold them subject to y ler. 
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For the 
Summer 
Dessert 


With cooling drinks, 
cream, or ices, serve 
“‘ Veronique.” 

They are the fad today. 

Novel, dainty confection 
sticks like you see in the 
picture. 

Entirely different from any 
you've had before—there 
is nothing else like them. 


= 


Their form is new— 
pencil shape—a crisp, flaky 
confection forms the out- 
side. The inside is a sweet, 
delicious cream. 

More enticing than 
pastry and cake. And 
much more convenient. 






IN TIOM, 


it WFRic 


“Veronique” are made 
at the “‘ Sunshine” bakeries 
—the finest in the world. 

They are daintily packed 
in tins—amply protected— £ 
and are sold at the best 
grocers for 25c. 







Here are some other 
sugar wafer dainties from 
the “Sunshine” bakeries 
You will like“Veronique” so 
you will surely like these—try 


“Clover Leaf” Sugar Wafers 


fl ie The Candy Sandwich— 

in r5c tins. 

 o 

it “Philopena” Almond Shape 
i 


Very novel—in 25c tins. 


(S “Perfetto” Sugar Wafers 
= A Pastry Confection— 


s tn 10C and 25¢ ae | 
— On receipt of 50c we will ship, 
x prepaid, an extra large tin of these 


assorted dainties. 


JoosE-WILES 


BISCUIT CO. 





Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City Omaha NA 
Minneapolis / // 
Also Distributed by HA, 


4 Chicago Biscuit Co. 
Chicago, Ill 
Brown Cracker and 


TOM OU 2 


Candy Co. typ | 
Dallas, Texas. | | | 
t Be Sy ~ j 
Paes NS | 
ef ee ful 
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FOR TOMORROW'S DINNER 


serve fruit lemonade—thoroughly chilled 
-and a plate of “Veronique. See how 
your folks will enjoy them. 
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Canny Little Schemes 


HE advertising manager of a large 

company saves money because he has 

a curiously vivid idea of the value of 
a dollar. Some persons might consider it 
an exaggerated idea. How he got it is 
rather interesting. First, he is of German 
parentage, and therefore inclined to be 
industrious and saving. Then he is self- 
educated, and has earned money to study 
different things, and found capital for 


| several enterprises. He wanted to be an 





| artist, for instance, and succeeded in 


everything but making it pay. He dabbled 
in photography, starting with tintypes and 
winding up with X-ray work, one of his 
first trials at which was to attempt a 
radiograph of a race-horse’s foot to locate 
a shoe-nail. That was in the early days of 
radiographs, and his home-made apparatus 
had cost him a good deal of money. 
plate-holder was bound to the horse’s leg 
and the apparatus made ready. At the 
psychological instant, though, his assistant 
touched a naked wire, was shocked by the 
static machine, fell over against the horse, 
set the latter plunging, and when quiet was 
restored, the apparatus had been kicked to 
pieces. It took months of saving to replace 
it. Such things taught him thrift and also 
application, which eventually got him his 
present position, because he worked and 
showed results while far more brilliant men 
were scheming schemes. 

Now, his way of mag at a dollar is to 
regard it not as a piece of money but as a 
slave that can be put to work earning six 
cents a year for him. His savings are 
invested in stocks paying that dividend, 


| but he buys outright, never speculating 
| on margins. If he puts one of those slaves 











| 
| 


| to work at the age of thirty and lives to be 


seventy, that dollar will have earned him 
two dollars and forty cents at simple 
interest, nearly two and a half times its 
own value, and he will still have the slave 
to hand over to his children. When he 
regards a dollar bill this way, of course, 
four or five of them look too valuable to 
carry around carelessly. So he doesn’t 
do it. He puts every spare dollar to work 
and has an equally hard-headed way of 
looking at expenditures. A glass of beer, 
for example, costs five cents—apparently. 
But one day he heard that old story of 
the king who wished to recompense the 
sage who had invented chess and told 
him to name his own reward. The sage 
said he would be satisfied with a single 
grain of wheat for the first square in the 
chess-board, two for the second, four for 
the third, and so on, doubling up to the 
sixty-fourth square. ‘‘Easy!”’ exclaimed 
the king—and then learned that all the 
grain in the world wouldn't do it. This 
advertising manager, viewing a nickel as 
part of a dollar to be left at six per cent 
compound interest for forty years, found 
that a harmless glass of beer would cost 
him just about thirty-seven cents, and 
that twenty glasses would eat up a poten- 
tial capital of seven dollars and forty cents. 
So, unless he is very thirsty or it is a case 
of hospitality, he drinks water. 


Cooking in Casseroles 


A woman in the Middle West, whose 
mother had taught her to fry steak and 
boil coffee, never took any very keen 
interest in the occasional articles about 
casserole cooking that she saw in the 
magazines until, one day, a friend who has 
lived in Europe entertained her at a 
casserole lunch and explained how frugal 
French people make palatable dishes from 
the cheapest sorts of meat. In the articles 
that kind of cooking had seemed strange 
and difficult. When she saw it esteniy 
done, however, and tasted the juicy dishes 
themselves, she immediately hough three 
dollars’ worth of casseroles of different 
shapes and sizes. Hers is a large family. 
Iastead of tenderloin steak at twenty-seven 
cents a pound she served rump steak en 
casserole at fifteen. Instead of roasts she 
bought stewing meat. Where two roast 
chickens had been needed Sunday, she got 
up an ample dinner with one, for the 
casserole imparted a fine chicken savor to 
several pounds of miscellaneous vegetables. 
Far from criticising these economies, the 
family complimented mother on her French 
cooking, and mother saved the cost of her 
casseroles in two weeks on butcher bills. 
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On Trips or at Picnics We 
This Basket Keeps 2 
Food and Drink S 
Cool-Fresh- Delicious 


With a Hawkeye you are assured a 
better lunch than you ever tasted from 

old style baskets. This basket is also 
useful for small families instead of an ice 


chest. Invaluable for the sick room and for travelers. Sports. 


men can carry home their catch in empty basket and keep the 
fish fresh. Valuable in many ways. 


The Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket 


It’s like a refrigerator. Inside is white 

< _ enamel, then layers of asbestos and heavy 
moist and cool and - felt— best non-conductors of heat. A felt 
ables you to have ice piping runs around the _ to keep air 
cold drinks. A small out. Outside is of imported rattan, strong 
piece of ice in the com- enough to last a life-time. 


partment provided for Here is a Cross Section 


it, lasts 24 hours and Note the scientific construction — no heat, 
keeps temperature in dust, air nor insects can penetrate. ; 

P I a Hawkeye Refrigerator Baskets come in 
basket down to 58°. several sizes, from the small hand basket 
to the medium sized De Luxe or the large 
sizes for automobiles. 


Recipe Book Free 


Write for prices and recipe book contain- 
ing new lunch recipes. If your dealer does 
not carry the Hawkeye Refrigerator Basket, 
we will supply you direct. 30 days free trial. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., 


102 Main Street, Burlington, Iowa 


keeps the food dainty, 


Compartment 








You Can Now Buy a Refrigerator 
At Wholesale Factory Price 














factory. We decided to sell the entire output 
of that factory direct to user. 
This means wholesale factory prices to you. 


W‘ HAVE an immense, modern Refrigerator 


This means you can save from 25 to 40 * —or from 
$5.00 to $25.00—according to size—on the highest 
grade Refrigerator made. 

First you write for our Free Refrigerator Book — 
which gives photographs — full particulars of our Sell- 
ing Plan—and whole- 
sale factory prices. 

You select a partic- r 
ular sized Refrigera- h 
tor for your needs—to i e 
fit the space you have | 
for it—and we ship it 
right to you from the 
factory, prepaying 
freight charges—thus 
you cut out jobbers’ 
and dealers’ profits — 
keepthem tor yourself, 

Here’s a little trade 
secret: Dealers in Re- 
frigerators don’t make 
a sale every day —and 
as Refrigerators take up big space in a store, big profits 
must be added—larger than the usual profits on other 
articles that sell at about Refrigerator prices. 

hus our saving to you is considerable. Yet —that 
saving isn’t all. We give you a det/er Refrigerator 
than you can buy anywhere e/se. 

First —the outer casings of our Refrigerators are not 






We Prepay Freight 
and According to Size You Buy 
—We Save You $25.00 
—We Save You $20.00 
—We Save You $15.00 
—We Save You $5.00 









oak “finish”— but genuine oak—all oak —heavy oak— 
put together to last a lifetime. 

The interior of our Refrigerators is made of our own 
secret process porcelain enamel, which is guaranteed to 
be indestructible and absolutely sanitary. ‘That’s the 
reason why our Refrigerator is called “Sanitor.” 

As atest of this porcelain enamel just take a chised 
when your Refrigerator arrives—and if you can chisel 
into any part of the inner lining, then the Refrigerator 
isn’t as we claim it to 
be, and you can send 
it back at our expense. 

Now, that’s themost 
severe test to which 
you can put a Refrig- 
erator lining and ours 
is the only Kefrigerator 
that will stand that test. 

Wecan’t tell youa// 
about “Sanitor” Re- 
frigerators in this ad- 
vertisement, so to get 
our money-saving 
proposition and full 
description, we ask 

that you merely drop 
us a line either on a postal or on the blank printed here 
for that purpose. We will immediately quote you 
wholesale prices direct, and send you our big book and 
full particulars. 

A 38-Months’ Free Trial is given with every one of 
our Refrigerators. If at any time during the three 
months the Refrigerator doesn’t prove to be all that 
we claim it to be—and satisfactory to you in every 
particular—you have the privilege of returning it tous 
and receiving every cent of your money back. 

No Refrigerator dealer sells Refrigerators on this 
liberal plan. : 

No Refrigerator dealer sells you as good a Refriger- 
ator as ours at anywhere near the price. 

Then— isn’t it to your interest to write today for our 
booklet ? 

“Sanitor” Refrigerators /ast a lifetime —always keep 
your food pure and fresh—always protect your health - 
always insure greatest economy in ice bills. Our various 
sizes enable you to get just the particular Refrigerator 
you want for the particular place you want to put it. 


Sanitor Refrigerator Co. 
Dept. 850, Minneapolis, Minn. 
References: Security National Bankor Any Bank in Minneapolis 
To Save Writing a Letter Use This Blank 





: Sold 
to You Direct 
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1 Sanitor Refrigerator Company : 
Dept. 850, Minneapolis, Minn. i 

Please send me your Refrigerator Book and Factorv Whole- t 
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The BEST Auto Tire 


The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire has 


ed BEST by the cold-blooded, pas- 


n prov' . — 
pwchs t of maximura mileage and mini- 


sionless tes 
mum trouble. , . ‘ ‘ 

800 of the 1,000 Taxicabs in New York City, 
operated by several competing companies, have 
contracted for Goodyear Tires to be used ex- 
clusively notwithstanding that in first cost 
Goodyear Tires are higher in price than dozens 
of other makes entered in competition. The 
tests made by these companies were unheard 
of in severity. 

These Taxicabs are doing 60,000,000 tire 
miles a year—over a MILLION tire miles a 
WEEK. Think of it. Several makes of tires 
were tried. The mileage of all was checked 
by the Taximeter. No guess work—nothing 
left to the imagination—just cold facts. The 
Goodyear was so vastly superior that there 
was no comparison. 

—Against the mileage record was checked 
the “trouble sheets” —showing the stops made 
necessary by tire troubles and time required to 
remedy them. Here again there was really only 
one tire in the contest—the Goodyear Detach 
able. It was found practically trouble-proof. 
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. The Goodyear Tires used on these Taxicabs 
are the same that are offered through our 
agents and branch houses to those who ride 
for pleasure instead of profit—they are in no 
sense “Special” tires. The truth of these 
statements can easily be confirmed. 

* * * * 

You—whose only troubles are Tire troubles—con- 
sider what this cold-blooded, dcllars and cents test 
means to you. How much would you now be in 
pocket if there had been no tire expense in your 
“up-keep cost” last season? 


————————an 
AKRON, ONIO. 


And if in addition your tires were still good for 
several thousand miles of riding? Can you—in your 
own interest, after reading a test like this, specify 
anything—use anything—but Goodyear Tires? 

Just ask for our book and let us explain what the 
Goodyear Tire Superiorities mean to you asa Motorist. 
—_—— A Ee 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies: Boston, Mass., 261 Dartmouth St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 317 E. Sth St. ; Los Angeles, Cal. , 949-51 S. Main St. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Broad and Fairmount Ave. ; NewYork City, 64th 
St. and Broadway; San Francisco, Cal., 506 Golder Gate Ave. ; 
Chicago, Ill., 80-82 Michigan Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 2005 Euclid 
Ave.; Milwaukee, Wis., 188-192 8th St.; St. Louis, Mo., 3935-7 
Olive St.; Buffalo,N. Y.,719 Main St. ; Detroit, Mich., 251 Jefferson 
Ave. ; Pittsburg, Pa.,5988 Centre Ave. ; Omaha, Neb., 2010 Farnam 
St.; Washington, D. C., 1026 Connecticut Ave.; Atlanta, Ga., 90 
N. Pryor St. ; Louisville, Ky.,1049-51 Third St. ; New Orleans, La., 
706-16 Barrone St.; Memphis, Tenn., 181-5 Madison St.; Dallas, 
Tex., 111 N. Akard St.; Denver, Colo., 28 W. Colfax Ave.; Balti- 
more, Md.,991 Park Ave. ; Kansas City, Mo., 16th and McGee Sts. ; 
St. Joseph, Mo. 316-24 N. 2nd St. ; Providence, R. 1.,366 Fountain St. 


Patent Japanese Club Bag 














Patent op 
No. 903,808, o> the ~ J 


Light as a Feather, Strong as Good Leather 


THOUSANDS are discarding heavy leather 
baggage, and carrying instead the wonderful 
JAPANESE CLUB BAG. It weighs TWO 
POUNDS; is durable and smart looking, and just 
the thing to take on your vacation. 

If your dealer does not handle these bags, send money order or 


registered letter to us, and we ship and pay express charges. 
If not satisfactory, will cheerfully refund money. 

No. 22 — Like illustration, leather trimmed, two neat 
brass catches, lock an key, covered handle. Size 
18x1ix8%. Price $2.75. 

No. 25 — Precisely like No. 22, but in the following 
Size, 15x10x8. Price $2.60. 


Herman Loeb & Company, 239 N. Lawrence St., Phila., Pa. 


No bag genuine unless stainped with our pateut number 903,808. 
Ve request responsible dealers to write us for our proposition. 





tana geet C & H ARCH 
ecimatiem ce INSTEP SUPPORT 
50 A PAIR he <3 tan 
Your dealer = 3 
” ot by mail, (3% 
Circulars free. the 


Give size of shoe. 
THE C & H ARCH SHANK CO., Dept. 4, Brockton, Mass. 


For Sale 1909—48 H. P. “ Pierce Arrow” 





seven passenger Touring Car, 
fully equipped. 


PETER G. THOMSON, JR., Hamilton, O. | 











In some cities butchers make job-lot prices | 


on undesirable cuts. -For example, the 
French-Canadian people in Montreal buy 
twenty pounds of meat for a dollar. 


mings from the ribs. But it is all nourish- 
ing food, and cooked with true French art 
is preferable to many of the dishes familiar 
in the 
Much of the art of French cooking lies 
in casserolés. During the year that has 
passed since this woman learned the econ- 
omies of the casserole she has put away a 
hundred and twelve dollars pin-money. 
A public school had no piano, and the 
school board could not furnish one. The 
principal, reasoning that music of the sort 
they wanted served chiefly to promote 
discipline and school spirit, thought a 
piano would be more thoroughly appre- 
ciated by pupils if they bought it them- 
selves. Dealers can usually make a bargain 
price on an old-fashioned square piano 
when it is to go into a school or some other 
institution, as it is thus taken out of the 
market where it may hinder sales of more 
modern instruments to private purchasers. 
Fifty dollars, it was found, would buy a 
serviceable square. So each room in the 
school was assessed its proportion of the 
cost. 


There were twenty-five rooms, which | 
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1 : This | 
consists of pieces from the neck or trim- | 


P= American fried-steak belt. | 





made a general average of two dollars, but | 


some were assessed a bit lightly because 
pupils were very young children. Teachers 
acted as treasurers, and the money was 
raised slowly, in coppers, from three to 


eight cents being paid by each pupil. | 


Every boy and girl gave according to 
ability, and no pupil was permitted to give 


too much. As soon as five dollars had been | 


collected the piano was delivered, and 
within less than a year it had been fully 
paid for. 


How Two Youngsters Saved 


Two dead-game sports roomed together 
at the same boarding-house. Both were 
just about old enough to vote, but no more, 
and neither earned much more than fifty 
cents a week for each year he had been on 
earth. Yet they were dead game and their 
talk ran to big figures and reckless bets. 
They would take a chance on anything. If 
William had forebodings that the boss 
meant to wy « him Saturday, Johnny 
bet a hundred dollars the boss would forget, 
to cheer William up. Daily disputes arose 
over points in history, such as Wagner’s 
batting average last season, and these 
ended in wagers with thousands at stake— 
they ‘might even bet real money, and then, 
perhaps, a quarter changed hands. 

This pair of sports had little money and 
less thrift. But their weakness for gam- 
bling got them into saving by an odd plan. 
Every night they searched their pockets 
for pennies and matched to see who should 
have them—not continuing until one or 
the other was out of pennies, however, 
but matching each copper once and then 
setting it aside with the penny it had won. 
That became interesting, and they made a 
point of keeping coppers for matching and 
saving the winnings. 
game was played with as many as fifty 
coppers a side. Then they started savings- 
bank accounts with the pennies, and in a 


On pay-nights the | 


year their balances ran up to about fifty | 


dollars apiece. They thought it strange 
that both accounts grew, neck and neck, 
never having heard of the profound law of 
probabilities whereby, if a coin is tossed 
for an hour steadily, it will come heads and 
tails in a ratio showing no greater difference 
than twenty-one to twenty. These board- 
ing-house gamblers thought their c 
saving money rather desperate. But, in 
truth, they were not —— at all, for 
the unchanging law of probabilities would 
not let one win from the other. j 
During the World’s Fair at Chicago, in 
1898, a United States customs official, 
appraising exhibits, found that a good deal 
pee was spent for odd expenses in his 
trips about the grounds. At night, when 
he returned to his hotel, there would be a 
pocketful of small change. His wife was 
with him. He began sorting out all the 
dimes for her each night. This was their 
first start in saving. Those ten-cent pieces 
had grown into enough money to buy her 
winter clothes by the time the Fair was 
over and were —— in a savings-bank 
when they left Chicago, and the practice 
kept up. After a time the dimes were 


way of | 





augmented by every new coin the hus- | 


band found in his pocket at night. A little 
later, he made it a point to take home a 
goldpiece each salary-day, sometimes five 
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IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK. 











For old and young there is 
fascination in photography — 
a fascination that becomes a 
lasting satisfaction for those 


who spell camera, K-O-D-A-K. 


For more than twenty years, Kodak has been first in photo- 
graphic progress. It was first to offer the advantages of 
film photography, first to offer the advantages of daylight load- 
ing, first to offer the advantages of daylight development, 
first to offer the advantages of 


KODAK 


ORTHOCHROMATIC FILM. 


Kodak film has the orthochromatic quality (the quality which renders 
true color values — does not show blue as white nor red and yellow as 
black) in a far greater degree than any other film. Kodak film does not 
curl, and is remarkable for its non-halation properties. 

We have made glass plates for almost thirty years; we have made 
films for twenty-five years; we have made transparent films for twenty 
years; we have made orthochromatic films for nearly seven years ; we have 
made non-curling film for six years. Tosay nothing of our superior facilities 
and factories, we have a manufacturing experience that money cannot buy. 

The picture depends upon the film far more than upon iens or upon 
camera. Load your camera with Kodak N. C. Film, the dependable film, 
the film which is not an experiment. 


Look for Kee |--4 ma on the Box and 
‘*KODAK”’ on the Spool End. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE BRUSH THAT 
HOLDS ITS BRISTLES 


SEALED 


Kleanwell Bristles 
don’t come out jn your 
mouth. They are put 
in to stay. This means 
comfort for mouth and 
mind. 


Kleanwell Shapes 
are numerous. One of 
them is bound ‘to, fit 
your mouth. This 
means cleanliness. 


Kleanwell Boxes 
are sealed. Your brush 
reaches you fresh and 
immaculate. It hasn't 
been thumbed and 
handled by others. 


Look for the Kleanwell 
Display Case. 


If your druggist hasn’t the 
= Kleanwell, he will get it foryou 


DOLLY'S 
KLEANWELL, 
AMINIATURE 
TOOTH BRUSH, 
WILLBE SENT 
ON RECEIPT 
OF 4CENTS 
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dollars, occasionally a double-eagle when 
money was very plentiful. Today the 
wife has a balance of one thousand dollars 


| at one New York savings-bank, an account 
of several hundred dollars at another, and 


also a checking account at a commercial 
berry which is used in running the house- 
old. 
The husband has also saved money, 
but only when some interesting plan has 


| been devised to make thrift attractive. As 


an illustration, there is a sick-benefit and 
loan fund in the mercantile house with 


| which he is now connected, and demand 


for capital is greater than the supply, so 
that good interest is earned on every dollar 
paid in. Employees pay fifty cents a week 
on the average, but he has found that 
money accumulates rapidly when he pays 
in a dollar a day, including Sundays and 
holidays—one dollar for each day in each 
month. With a practice like that, strictly 
adhered to, he would make money even 
were no interest paid. 

Among the novel small-change plans 
that have come to the notice of a San 
Francisco banker was that of a man who 
ran up a balance of sixty-four dollars in 
one year, starting with a single copeer. 
Sunday night he set aside a penny, Monday 
two cents, Tuesday four cents, "Welessiny 
eight cents, Thursday sixteen cents, Friday 
thirty-two cents, Saturday sixt -four cents. 
That made a total for the week of one dol- 
lar and twenty-seven cents, and on Sunday 
night he started with a cent again. This 
plan appealed to another depositor who was 

aid Mondays, and who found that with 

im it worked best backward. That is, he 
must start with sixty-four cents on pay- 
night, when money is plentiful, and wind u 
with a cent on Sunday. This same hank 
has a woman depositor whose growing 
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account is built ona plan. Her husband is | 
collector for a large company, and each | 


evening she makes up his report for him, 
taking in payment every dime found in the 
money brought in. 

Few savings devices are so handy and 
ever-present as the special pocket. In a 
—— office there was a compositor who 
dearly loved bargains. If he bought a pair 
of three-dollar shoes Saturday night for 


two-sixty, all next week the office heard | 
about that forty cents saved. If he walked | 


down to work on a fine morning, the nickel | 
saved loomed larger in his mind than the | 





The 
Machine 
Which does 
it all 


The only Machine 
which Writes, Adds, 
Subtracts—As many 
columns as you want 
—As many copies as 
you need — 


and 
Automatically 


Proves the 
Totals 


Remington 


Typewriter 
With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


For Bills, Weekly and Profit and Sales Abstracts, 
Monthly statements, Loss statements, Sales Analyses, 
Vouchers, Inventories, Bank Deposit Slips, 
Trial Balances, Statements of Cash Combined Statement 
Pay Rolls, received and disbursed, and Ledger Posting, 


or ANY WORK where writing and adding are done on the same page. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








3/30/08 Mdse. $300.29 
6/12/08 do 10. 40 
7114/08 do 400.30 
$710.90 

less 5% - 35.54 
$675.36 
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| air and exercise. And yet this printer, | ‘ A BABY 
though his thoughts ran so constantly to HAMMOCK a 
ALFRED H.SMITH Cc O. saving, never seemed to have money ahead. | . 98. Hammock of Fodaw. » COUCH-CRIB 
84 Cc H AM BE RS S ¥. Weeks Indeed, he would be soliciting loans a night | Do not buy a hammock orcrib until you see the ‘*Alamo, Jr.’ 
or two before pay-day. | pete deep pee $0,200 eng rang couch 
| anc 1 m combinec loes sag stro dura- 
” * | ole and attractive — ligh weight — easily moved. Fo 
Bri S500. HAIR BRUSHES In that same office works a crusty old pont hp Bs entree ae “a on 






compositor named Grouch, who has saved 





ARE BEST FOR THE HAIR. The “ALAMO”—for grown-ups—a hammock- 











open a 

bank 

account 

¥/ with $1 in the 
J First Mortgage Guarantee 
& Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


“If you would be wealthy,’ said Franklin, 

‘Think « f saving as well as of getting.” And 

again: ‘“‘For Age and Want save while you 
may, No Morning Sun lasts a whole day, 

The Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former- re 
of the United States Treasury, the president of 
this institution, believes that the best way to 
save is to have an interest-bez aring bank account. 
For that reason, he has made it easy for every 
person to startasavings account inhisCompa any. 

Simply mail $1 (more if you wish) and receive 
bank book and pamphlet of banking informa- 
tion by return mail. Do it now—save while 
you may — as Poor Richard says. 


4% compound interest on savings accounts. 
2% paid on checking accounts. 


Savings fund deposits accepted up to $1000. He fought his fight of desperate need; 
The First M G dT H eh hes phe 2 bed : Pierce Motor Boats Builder. 14 ft., Speed 7 miles, $75; 16 ft., Speed 714 miles, $87.50 
Irst ortgage uarantee an rust Co. é rop by arop, Pierce Motor Boats are noiseless, speedy and so simple the boys and girls can operate them. The 14 ft. motor boat 
LESLIE M. SHAW, President And followed where he could not lead. will carry 5 people, has 3 seats, as pictured above. The 16 ft. motor ‘boat has 4 seats and will carry7. Are made 
stiff, strong and staunch. Motor works on the water, preventing vibration. Weight is little more than that of @ 
strong row boat. Costs what a good row boat did a few years ago. Ideal for hunting and fishing. 


935 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 





TINT BUSINESS PENMANSHIP 
= ne a C2) oy Paes 


~~ benefited, return to me and get 
Walter Ir 


P.O. Box 55,Fargo,N.D. | YOUR MONEY BACK | 
State whether you wish slant (60°), medial (75°), or vertical 

















money all his life and owns a profitable 
little novelty shop run by his wife. When 
others hit off the idiosyncrasy of the saving 
rinter, Grouch remained dryly silent. 
ut one day, when the penaniahantne had 
saved five dollars on a summer suit, 
Grouch opened up on him. 

‘*Saved it!’ he said skeptically. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by saved? Why, Packard, 
— been saving that way ever since I’ve 

nown you, and sy you haven’t got any- 
thing. What’s the good of saving if you 
don’t salt the money away?” 

On Grouch’s suggestion the bargain- 





hunter made it a point to put all these | 


savings in a special 
them to a bank. If he walked down: to 
work, it was not enough to go around with 
the comfortable feeling that he had wrung 
a nickel out of the street-car company — 
that nickel had to go into the savings 
pocket. If he saved thirty-eight cents on 
a hat, the money must go into his perma- 
nent fund. Ina few months, by this plan, 
his savings began to be tangible. Before 
that Packard had enjoyed merely the 
pleasure of saving. Now he has the profits. 


Inspiration 
With eyes to earth and spirit bowed, 


ocket and transfer | 


With patient strength he labored on, 
With futile hands groped for success ; 

Borne down by burdens grievous, sore, 
His soul cried out with heaviness. 


An angel touched his weary eyes-— 


Lo! Loveand Truth illumed his thought ; 


A voice spoke in his quickened ear— 
“IT am that good for which you sought.” 
—Louise Paley. 








couch without a fault. 


of dealer. 





Write for free booklet and name 


Atlas Belting Co. 
160 Lake Street 
Chicago 













































Safe and Silent 





Manufactured Complete by Pierce, the Pioneer Gasoline Motor 


We guarantee Pierce Motor Boats to give perfect service. We furnish free any defective part within Five 
years. 2 gallons of fuel will run one 18 hours. For a safe, durable and entirely seaworthy small motor boat 
nothing can equal these 14 and 16 ft. Pierce Boats. We make other boats up to 40 ft. If interested send 4 cts, in 
stamps and we will send our complete Motor Boat Catalog. Motor and Dory Catalog sent free. 











PIERCE ENGINE CO. Twenty-second Avenue, RACINE, WIS. 
Siegel Cooper & Co., New York City, Eastern Representatives. ———— 


—— 





40 different U. S. stamps for 
Stamps Given thenames oftwocollec -torsand 
2c. postage — 1,000 mixed foreign 17c.— 100 different U. S 19.— 
10 different foreign coins 15c.-—40 Japan on colored sheet 19 


TOLEDO STAMP COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 


Missouri Mortgages 
On high-grade farms pay good interest. Write for my 
list before making investments. 
M. F. ROBINSON, Prest. Bank, Princeton, Mo, 
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The Yale For You 






4H.P.; Vor flat belt drive — $200 F. 0. B. 
Toledo. Idler, extra, $5. Herz Magneto, extra, $35. 


The Yale — 3' 


S d: Almost a mile a minute if you want to go 
speed: that fast; 50 miles an hour immediately 
available at all times. Throttles down to aslower 
speed than any other motor cycle—so slow it 
scarcely moves. 
Power: Nearer 3% than 344 H. P. Sufficient to 
ee —— produce the phenomenal speed just 
referred to; ample to climb any hill, and traverse 
any road you will encounter, for as many hours 
and for as many miles as you care to travel. 

. + ‘‘Acceptmy congratulations onthe 
Our Pittsburg dealer says: newV helt Yale 344 H.P. It’sahum- 
merand makes these hills look like a boulevard.''—H. L. Neff. 





Saf ty: Control that is absolute and instantaneous. Con- 
satety: struction not excelled. A belt that transmits to 


the wheel every ounce of energy the powerful motor generates. 
« The smoothest running motor on a motor 
Smoothness: cycle. Runs quietly and without vibration. 
Send today for the literature. Prompt deliveries. 
Room for a few Aggressive Agents. 





The Consolidated Mfg. Co., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 











Make Money From 
Others’ Fun 


Owners of our Famous 
er Merry - Go - Rounds fre- 
quently make from $8,000 
to $10,000 yearly. It is 
a big-paying, healthful 
business. Just the thing 
for the man who can’t 
stand indoor work, or is 
not fit for heavy work 
and has some money to 
invest in a noney-maker. 
We make everything in 
the Riding Gallery line from a nand-power Merry- 
Go-Round to the highest grade Carousselles. They are 
simple in construction and require no special knowledge 
tooperate. Write to-day forcatalogue and particulars. 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 
172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N.Y. 















Every Motor Boat 
Owner Should Get 
This Free Book 


This is the most complete 
book ever written on the 
subject of electric lighting 
| for motor boats. We want 

; ; = every motor boat owner to 
have a copy, and have printed an edition 
which we trust is large enough to supply 
the demand. However, do not delay, but 
write at once for your copy. You will 
find it interesting and profitable. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 





Largest Mfrs. of Ignition Apparatus in the U.S. 
123 St. Clair Street, Dayton, Ohio 











Trade-Mark 


Ever Drive a Horse? 


The next time you buy a whip 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BEALS’ 


“New Bone Rawhide Whip” 


rubber lined from tip to butt. Warranted to outwear 

bone and keep its shape. Look for trade-mark. 

Best Whip in the Country for a Dollar. 
Write us if your dealer can’t supply you. 


THE L. H. BEALS & SON OO., Westfield, Mass. 















Signs’’—no ‘* 
learned in 30 
full 





Ore 


Summer Coasting. 
See them at the stores or 
write us for iree descrip- 
tive Booklet and prices. 

The Rockaway Coaster Co. 

66 Race 8t., cinnati, 0. 


ertitied Public 
ae Leal eteliJak aha © am 


The only Professions in which the demand exceeds the 
supply We equip you for practice anywhere. No classes; 
individual instruction. Courses embrace Theory of Ac- 
counts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, Commercial Law, 
Cost Accounting, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. N, 
27-29 East 22nd Street, New York. 
Recogr.ized Accountancy School of the World. 


THT 
THGDY\VAS 


Boyd Syllabic System— written with only nine characters. No 
,Positions'’—no **ruled lines’’—no ‘*shading’’—no ‘‘word- 
cold notes.’* Speedy, practical system that can be 
ie. days of goog study, utilizing spare time. For 
Gescriptive matter, free, address, Chicago Correspondence 

Block. Chicago, Ill. 





























Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House 










| 








The Essence of Convenience 
is obtained by installing a 


Western Electric 
a Intercommunicating 


: Telephone System 


in the home. Such a system, in- 
cluding types of telephones suitable 
for every room, enables you, by 
simply pressing a button, to get in 
instant touch, from any part to every 
other part of the house, and the 
outbuildings, the stable and garage. 








It obviates the necessity of 
tiresome stair climbing, when in- 
structions are to be given to serv- 
ants and tradesmen. 

A reliable home telephone system is 
the greatest of modern conveniences. It is a time- 
saver which adds tone and dignity to the 
modern up-to-date home. Such a system 
calls for no operating expense. 


Our Intercommunicating Tele- 
phones are of the same guaran- 
teed efficiency as the celebrated 


“Bell” Telephones of which 
we are the manufacturers. 





KMD 


Sl 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 














Eastern Central Western Pacific 
a4 —. Chicago Saint Louis San Francisco 
riladelphia Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 
joston 7 “ Denver 
Pittsburg Cincinnati Dallas Seattle 
Atlanta Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 
Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal and Winnipeg 
ting Teleph 





Int. 
inter 


a Specialty 
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The first Derby made in America was a 

C&K 
The superior 
excellence of 
Knapp-Felt 
derbies and 
soft hats is as- 
sured by over 


fifty years’ experience in 


making fine hats in the 


C & K shop. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats 


‘are Six Dollars, Knapp-Felts 
| x 
'are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for The Hatman 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 














FOR WEDDING, OR 


Unique, Beautiful Gift 


ft Something so different from the con- 
“| ventional gift, ye. not too expensive! 


DE LUXE oe Card 
Index Cooking 
Recipe Outfit 


: 


a 


J 


pA 
A 





SS : ; 
/ ———oe oe 221 printed recipes on 
®5\—> 80 much more convenient than s¢parate cards, pre- 
—J a “the mussy, old style book | by a fore- 


most Domestic Science teacher, Mrs. Alice Gitchell 
Kirk. Indexed by 19 subject guides. Three hand- 
some outfits— in cloth, oak, or silver-mounted-silk- 
lined-leather—to suit every purse. At leading sta- 
tioners, jewelers and department stores, or sold direct. 


Write for descriptive folder No. 4673 
and actual sample recipe, free! 


YAWMAN 4 FRBE MFc.©. 
Rochester, N. Y., and leading cities everywhere. 


Filing Systems that Simplify 
Write for address of nearest “ Y and E” Agency. 


ANY ANNIVERSARY 
















Fix or Mend It Yourself 


Something comes up every day that you, your wife, the maid or the 
man can easily fix. If you had a good reliable pair of UTICA 
Pliers you would not have to use make-shift tools. UTICA 
Pliers are forged from the best grade of steel. Designed 
to fit the hand and do the work for Householder, Au- 
tomobilist, Manufacturer, Mechanic, Electrician, 
Lineman, Plumber, Tradesman, and Jeweler. 
Produced in large quantities with the aid of 
















in the House 
for general use 












folder sent free on request. 





Wire Outter DEPT. 21, UTICA, N. Y. 





Keep a Pair of 


Utica Pliers 


The Handiest tool 

Ask your Hard- 
ware or Supply dealer to show 
you our trade marked line of 
Pliers and Nippers. 


specially designed machinery. Acknewl- i Jay Screw If he does not carry 
edged to be the most efficient and durable. al Driver "stock send us $1 for 
_ 7-inch Combina- 

tion Pliers No. 700, 

Trade-Mark Side Cutter, 2 Wire 
Cutters, Burner Grip, 

Pliers Reamer, Screwdriver, holds 
wire nails for brad awl work We 

pay postage and refund money for any 

reason. ‘Plier Palmistry’’ is an interesting 


UTICA DROP FORGE & TOOL CO. 














hya Round 
ChinaTank 


is better than a 
square 










CAMERON 
W. VA. 














Write for This Book on 
This Full 18-20-Horse 
Power Car That Always 


Goes the Route 


“*an engine in —. 


buggy "* but built up from 
highest type Chassis carry 

ing powerful water-cooled 
motor. Speed 1 to Wmiles 

Goes 25 miles on one gal. 
gasoline 


The Invincible Schacht 


Handsome lines and finish — Regular auto appearance — 
High wheel style best for all roads— sand, mud and moun 
tain climbing. Economy of first cost and long life dura 
bility. Quick control from steering whee] — Friction drive — 
Double chain to each rear wheel — Absolutely gearless and 
clutchless — Puncture proof Goodrich solid rubber tires — 
Timken Roller Bearings — Schebler carburetor, etc All of 
highest quality Write for price — free books as prospective 
buyer or special offer to agents. 


\ THE SCHACHT MFG. CO., 2726 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinuati, Ohio 


GET THIS CATALOGUE 


SAVE MONEY 
























SAVE MONEY Mailed Pree 


The largest in the world on speed propeller 
wheels, reverse gears and marine hardware. 
Everything new and up to date. 

We want every man who builds, 
owns or sells a boat to get our 60- 
page/ree catalogue. Pricesright, 
satisfaction guaranteed, 
immense stock, prompt 
shipments. You save money 
by getting catalogue today. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
Dept.S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.,U.S. A, 











Stamp Album with 538 Genuine Stamps, inci. Rho- 


desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (landscape), Jamaica (waterfalls), etc., only 10¢. 
100 diff. Japan, India, N. Zid., etc., Se. ts. wtd. 
604. Big bargain list, cou , ete., all Free! We 





BuyStamps. C.E.Hussman Stamp Co. ,St.Louis,Mo. 
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. 
My Dear Sir: 

(And this is addressed to the gentleman who is 
now reading it.) 

A man who is an acknowledged authority in the 
cigar business, recently said toa friend of mine: 
“Shivers Panetela Cigar is a good cigar — better 
than I expected, and for the life of me I don't see 
how it can be sold for the momey.’’ 

I will tell him, as there are nosecrets in my business. 

Re-orders — My cigars have to sell themselves. 
They are good enough to cause men, in constantly 
increasing numbers, to re-order them 
of their own volition, and they do. 

As an instance: One firm in New 
York has bought from me during the 
past five years an average of over one 
thousand cigars per month for their 
own and their employees’ smoking. 
The office of this firm, by the way, is 
within three minutes’ walk of three of 
the best retailcigarstoresin the world. 

If I had to hunt up a new customer 
every time I make a sale it would 
put me out of business in a month, 
butre-orders notonce,but repeatedly, 
I must have and do receive in con- 
tinually growing volume. 

The result is I have built up a con- 
stantly increasing patronage. Inci- 
dentally I have sufficient standing 
orders for cigars, to be shipped on 
stated days of the month as they come 
around, to keep a small factory busy. 

Every cigar that I make is sold 
direct to the consumer in lots of a 
hundred or more at wholesale prices 
(there are no Giscounts to dealers or 
clubs, nor for any quantity), and is 
shipped from the factory in the best 
of condition without any rehandling. 

I manufacture every cigar that I 
sell, consequently Azow exactly what 
is in them. 

I do not retail cigars nor sell sample 
lets. It costs more to doso than to 
ship the original package, and in ad- 
dition, one or two cigars is not a real 
test. Moreover, I might be charged 
with sending samples better than the 
goods prove to be. I ask smokers to 
give the actual cigars a fair trial, and 
if they are not pleased, to return the 
remainder. I can afford to take back 
afew cigars. I cannot afford to have 
any one displeased. 

Mytheoryatthe start was that most 
men knowandappreciatecigar values, 
and that they would sufficiently ap- 
preciate the difference between retail 
and wholesale cigar prices to go to 
the trouble of ordering cigars from me 
could I once induce them to give the 
cigars afair trial. Toget them tried 
—to get you to try them — is why I 
make my offer so broad and so liberal. 
What risk can you assume, provided, 
of course, that $5.00 per hundred is 
not more than you care to pay? 

My factory is close to the business 
center of the third largest city in the United States. 


It is open to my customers and friends. 

e I will, upon request, send one hundred 
My Offer is: Shivers Panetala Cigars on approval 
toa reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, express pre- 
paid. He may emoke ten cigars and return the remaining 
ninety at my expense, and no charge for the ten smoked, if he 
is not pleased with them; if he is pleased, and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $5.00, within ten days. 








Shivers’ 
Panetela 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











In ordering, please use business letter- head or en- 
close business card, and state whether mild, medium 
or strong cigars are desired, Write meif you smoke. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 913 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 





HOLD — 7 
THE KEENEST EDGE 


This is our No. “136"—a 
perfect razor for any beard 
or face. Price $2.50 post- 
paid, if not at dealers. her 
styles from $1.50 up—all fully 
guaranteed. 
Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Tells how to shave and how 

to care for a razor. Contains 
many good points that every 
shaver should know. 

THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Dept. A, Worcester, Mass. 
Established 1880 and 
now largest makers 
of razors in 
the world 














THE SATURDAY 






THE HONEYMOON 


(Continued from Page 9) 


married the wrong girl and I married the 
wrong man! You may be able to stand it, 
but I can’t, and I won’t! To you it may be 
a dream, but to me it’s a nightmare. No, 
don’t stop me now. You may as well 
know the worst. I suppose it will break 
ra heart; it has almost broken mine. 
have been fighting and fighting against it, 
but I have realized it every day since the 
Winstons left: J am bored to death!”’ 

Oh, how he loved her for those words! 
But for the moment he was too astonished 
to say so, even if she had not gone on with- 
out pause, seeming to find a fierce delight 
in rudely awakening him from his dream, 
in exposing herself in all her naked wicked- 
ness. The words rushed out like water 
through a broken dam: 

‘Tam tired of hanging about this dreary, 
drafty old ruin. I like you more than 
anybody in the world, but I am tired of 
seeing so much of you. Iam tired of sitting 
on this hard stool looking sentimentally 
into the fire. I want to see some one else 
once in a while. I want to see my girl 
friends. I want them to see my pretty 
clothes. They would appreciate them. j 
want to go home, live like other married 
girls, in an apartment, if necessary, even a 
horrid, cramped, vulgar little bit of a one, 
if it only has a big porcelain bath and 
plenty of hot water. could even stand 
steam heat—I haven’t been warm since we 
came here. I want a home of my own, 
something to do. There’s nothing here to 
do all day long except put flowers in vases 
and hear how much you love me. I have 
heard that already; I can take it for granted 
now. want something else. I hate 
sewing, I hate embroidery, and these 
supercilious servants won’t let me do 
anything else except order the meals and 
ring for tea, tea, tea! If I so much as 
touched a dust-cloth Mary would give 
notice. If I raised the window to air my 
own bedroom Susan would remind me 
with her eyebrows that Lady Harriet 
didn’t do that. I want to go home, I want 
to go home!” 

There was a pause; in fact, a ghastly 
silence. 

“IT,” said Peter in a daze, trying to 
adjust himself to this topsyturvy world — 
‘‘T—I am surprised.” 

“TI knew you would be,” she said, 
weeping now and hiding her face, ‘‘ but the 
truth had to come out some time. Think 
of what it means to me! I know I am 
spoiling your life. You are so noble, so 
kind, so good— but I am falling out of love 
with you every minute. I always told you 
; didn’t deserve this great happiness, 
-eter.’”’ 

He looked at her a moment in silence, 
then said: ‘‘And I thought that I was 
making you completely happy!” 

‘‘That is just the trouble,’”’ she went on, 
with sobs of shame; ‘‘you are always 
making me so happy, so uncomfortably 
comfortable. You are always asking me 
if I am not ‘in a draft, dear?’ I ought to 
like it, but it is getting on my nerves. You 
are always stuffing sofa-cushions behind 
my back; I appreciate it, but sometimes 
when you leave me—which isn’t often—I 
throw the hateful things across the room. 
I don’t love you as you deserve to be loved, 
and I can’t. I’m not going to pretend any 
longer. It’s killing me. I'd rather sepa- 
rate. I’d rather go back to my father’s 
home before it is too late to correct this 
ghastly mistake. I always said I hated 
marriage. Well, I hate my own marriage. 
I hate myself, I hate you!” 

He had not supposed it was quite as 
ghastly as all that, and, being a fatuous 
male man, he began to feel genuinely 
alarmed. ‘‘Do you mean that I am not 
the right one, after all?”’ 

“I don’t see how you can be! I would 
enjoy all this if you were—just as you do, 
poor dear.” 

She, too, had her heavy handicap of 
‘‘ideals.”’ 

“‘Sylvia!’’ he cried, seeing a ray of hope 
and taking a bold step toward her, ‘‘I am 
the right man, we are well mated, and I’ll 
prove it.”” He paused, and drawing him- 
self to his full, proud height, added trium- 
phantly, ‘‘I, too, am bored to death!”’ 

In dumb amazement she gazed at him 
with ever-widening eyes, while he plunged 
on recklessly—and into his voice there 
came the clear, exultant note of a soul set 
free: ‘“‘I am so bored that I can’t think, 
can’t sleep, can’t see straight; so bored 
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fo pratsag and EVERY-Winter dividends so delightfully large that they really 
represent an investment paying from 50% to 663%4% every year, are not merely 


summer drafts from the Bank of Dreamland. The Peck-Williamson UNDERFEED 
Heating System —applied to Warm Air Furnaces, Steam or Hot Water Boilers— 
gives to those about to build, and to owners of gluttonous coal eaters and unsat- 
isfactory heaters, the unequalled opportunity to secure cleaner, more even heat at 
less cost than is provided by any other system ever devised. NOW is the time to 
prepare for the enjoyment of the greatest possible health-promoting economy, for the 


PeckWilliamson Underfeed 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Furnaces- #42 Boilers 
Save 2/2 to =/3 of Coal Bills 


Cheapest slack—stuff that would smother fire in an ordinary heating plant—yields as much 
clean, even heat in the UNDERFEED as would highest priced anthracite. The difference in 
An UNDERFEED heating plant adds to the renting or selling value of 
any house because of the decreased cost 
of heating. As all fire is on top, smoke 
and gases—usually wasted—are burned 
in the UNDERFEED and turned into 
more heat units. 

A. K. Bailey, publisher of the Decorah 
(Ia.) Republican, writes us: 

‘*Compared with my hard coal bill of last : 
year, I find that my UNDERFEED has saved me Lo 
about $40 for the winter. With more econ- Ler 

wi Ob : 


WARM 
AIR 


cost goes to you. 














Illustration shows furnace 
without casing, cut away to 
show how coal is forced up 
underfire,whichburnsontop, 


This illustration shows 
the Steam and Hot Wa- 
ter Underfeed Boiler. 







































omy, I might have saved another $10 sure.” 
ad » 
If all our testimonials which ring as cheer- 
fully as this lowa echo were published, they’d 
make a book as big as an encyclopedia. We’d 
like to send you a lot of fac-simile letters 
and our Underfeed Booklet for Warm 
Air Furnaces or Special Catalog for 
Steam and Hot Water Boilers. 


Heating plans and ‘services of our Engi- 
neering Department are yours—ALL FREE. 
Write TO-DAY, giving name of local dealer 
with whom you prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY, 


329 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
We want Furnace Dealers, Hardware Men and Plumbers to write at once for our New Selling Proposition. 








THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY —"“LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK”™ 





The office and the furniture 
make an impression. The 
clothes and the personal ap- 
pearance make an impression. 

Old Hampshire Bond con- 
veys the sort of impression 
which all these things, at their 
best, produce. It is as lasting 
as paper can be made, and as 
Sieeent as business paper 
ought to be made. 





; That it pays always to use OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND for com- 

; mercial stationery is the testimony of prudent business men, 
Prove this for yourself—let us give you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
Book of Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of letter- 
heads and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND: 


! Hampshire Paper Company : 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively ‘ & 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts a 





MADE" A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—'LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK" 












One box ball alley costing $150 took in $513 the 
first fifty-one days at Sullivan, Indiana. Two other 
alleys costing $365 took in $1,372.95 in five months. 
Four large alleys costing $840 took in $1,845.20 in fifty- 
nine days, more than $900 a month. Why not start. in this 
business in your own town? Both men and women go wild with 
enthusiasm; bring their friends, form clubs and play for hours. 
Players set pins with lever — no pin boy to employ. Alleys can be set 
up or taken down quickly. Write for illustrated booklet explaining 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN. Send for it today. 
AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 1304 Van Buren Street, Indiana) 
I A EN AAS 


















lis, Indiana 
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UNDERHOSE will outwear your 
expectation—they have the quality 
todo it. They come out of the wash 
week after week as free from holes as 
the day they come out of the box. 
The inimitable WUNDERHOSE 
process of interknitting linen and soft 
yarn into the toes, heels and soles of 
each stocking and sock is the remark- 
able achievement that renders them 
veritably wear-proof. 
The price is attractive, but it’s quality 
for the price that makes it so. 

Freely and free we'll replace with new Wunder- 
hose any that might pr.nch thro’ heel, toe or sole 
within four months’ solid wear. Ask your dealer. 

MEN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs to the 
box, black, tan, navy or pear! shades, are without 
peer at the price. Warranted proof against 
holes in toes, heels or soles for four (4) months. 
$1.00 per box. 

CHILDREN’S WUNDERHOSE, four (4) pairs 
to the box, come in black or tan— four (4) 
months’ wear guarantee. Zhe first child's 
stocking worthy of a warranty. $1.00 per box. 

WOMEN’S WUNDERHOSE, three (3) pairs to 
the box, black or tan, are warranted to wear 
three months without darning in toes, soles or 
heels. $1.00 per box. 

Don’t confuse WUNDERHOSE with other brands. 
WUNDERHOSE are different, better, more lasting and 
economical. If your dealer cannot supply you—although 
all dealers should—then write direct to us stating so, men- 
tion size, style and color desired, and you will be supplied. 

ERHOSE the family. 
FREE — WONDER BOOK — Write to 


CHATTANOOGA KNITTING MILLS 





’ 22 Bell St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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_ BED HAMMOCK | 

















For Porches, Verandas, Lawns, Tents 
and Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


A third of a century’s experience shows 
that Rowe’s Hammocks can = depended on 
to give 10 years of continuous out-of-door serv- 
ice. From the model and of same weight 
canvas (white or khaki) as made by us for 
years for U. S. Navy. Strong wood frame, 
thick mattress. Holds six persons. Ideal for 
outdoor sleeping. Complete, with lines and 
hooks ready for hanging, delivery charges 
prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


about this most comfortable and durable piece 
of outdoor furniture, and prices of different 
styles and sizes. 


E. L. ROWE & SON, INC., 


Sail Makers and Ship Chandlers 
276 Wharf St., Gloucester, Mass. 
























A Wonderful 
Automatic Pump 


land install a NIAGARA 







» Supplying water for country homes is now 
an easy matter, and the expense is not very 
great. If there’s a stream or spring on your 


Hydraulic Ram 


and it will pump the water 
just where you wantit. Bet- 
ter than a windmill or gaso- 





-, New York 
Pactory, Chester, Pa. 


s , ae 

get out oforderand requires 
noattention. Write forbook- 
let AD and estimate, Wefur- 
nish Caldwell Tanksand Towers. 


Nisgere Hydraslic Engine Co., 


| that I don’t even enjoy my meals! Now 
| you know why I’ve been so silent, so 
| depressed. You may think you are bored 
| — but, oh, Sylvia, if you only knew how 
I feel!”’ 

She hesitated no longer but rushed 
toward him wildly. ‘‘Peter!’’ she cried, 
with outstretched hands, ‘‘ how congenial, 
| how perfectly congenial we are.” It does 
not take women so long to adjust them- 
selves (intuition perhaps). 

He gathered her eagerly into his capable 
arms. ‘‘Sylvia,’’ he whispered, holding 
her close, “let us give up these confounded 
ideal surroundings; let us go home where 
we belong and begin life anew!”’ 

There was a moment’s interval while 
they began life anew on the spot. 

‘‘And do you really mean,’’ she sighed 
contentedly, ‘‘that you are sick of mooning 
before this awful fireplace?’ It seemed 
too good to be true. | 

“Sick to death of it,” he whispered 
passionately as he drew her to him again; 
“‘your head against my knee always put my 
leg to sleep.”’ 

“‘Oh, you darling,” she cried, kissing him 
ecstatically, “it always gave me the 
dreadfullest crick in my neck.”’ 

They looked at each other with a new | 
interest, so fascinated that they scarcely 
seemed aware of the entrance of the austere 
English servant bearing tea. 

hen, full of a strange peace, they took 
their places before the congenial fireplace, 
while the wind howled romantically about 
the mossy gables of the charming old 
manor-house. 


“It all goes to show,” said Peter, as side 
by side they sailed back for their own 
country, their own tribe, their own work 
in the world—‘‘ It all goes to show that we 
were meant for each other from the 
beginning. Doesn’t it, dearest ?"’ 

“‘ Well, at any rate,” said Sylvia, smilin 
up into his face, ‘‘we are meant for eac 
other to the end. So we'd better tell the 
truth along the way.” 


THE VOICE IN 
THE RICE 


(Continued from Page 19) 





“Tell me,” I said, ‘‘what does a young 
man do in this part of the—in this coun- 
try,’ I corrected, ‘‘for a career ?’’ 

“‘That young man,” said Sir Peter, 
‘does nothing but grow a little bigger and 
a little handsomer every year. As a child 
he aroused great expectations among his 
discerning elders.” Sir Peter’s lips went 
very wry and bitterish. ‘‘And he has 
grown up, of course, the most disappointing 
of his generation. He is accomplished, 
clever enough morally so-so, more charm- 
ing personally than not, ornamental, and 
perfectly worthless.”’ 

Sir Peter’s words cheered me. I am not 
able to state just why. 

At the landing a very beautiful girl, 
dressed for tennis, was stepping out of a 
canoe. Her paddler, a short negro of 
great power, surly and taciturn-looking, 
backed his canoe and shot off in the rice. 
I was presented to Miss Stevens of the 
Heronry. She seemed to have less eyes 
than the rest, and to express herself with 
more sense and less banter. I could see 
that Sir Peter was fond of her and really 
listened when she spoke; though for young 
ladies, as a rule, he had very vague ears, 
but a very well-defined line of thought, | 
mocking and deriding them to their faces 
quite maliciously, but without offense. 
He spared us, for instance, one of his usual] 
introductions, which made all parties con- 
cerned, except himself, fidgety. 

‘‘Miss Stevens,” he said very gravely, 
“this is Mr. Bourne. I'd like you to like 
each other, because I like you both.” 

She looked at me with steady blue eyes, 
very much, I imagine, as Priscilla used to 
look at young men when they were pre- 
sented. And I remember I thought to 
myself, “That isthe way Mary Moorewould 
look at one, only not so much so.” 

We strolled part way back to the court | 
with her, and it was arranged that she 
should take tea with Lady Moore that | 
afternoon, and that, if I felt very strong 
and careful, I should take her canoeing in | 
the cool. 

Then, being a little late for our appoint- 
ment with Lord Nairn, we hurried to the 
landing and embarked, Sir Peter mutter- 








ing rather than remarking: ‘‘One of the 
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» . 30-60 H. P. chassis, either - 2 
a shaft or chain drive 7 -_ 
= fh a 
15-30 H. P. chassis, 


shaft drive 


45-90 H. P. chassis, 


We know how side chain drive We build them 

to build good All types open and as good as we 
closed bodies k 

motor cars now how 






















The F. B. Stearns Company 


Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. Member A. L.A. M. 
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No Boats Like Mullins Boats [ 
They Multiply Vacation Pleasures 
They are lighter, stronger and easier to row 0 
Built of steel, fitted with large air chambers like life boats — absolutely safe fs] 
—never leak — ry t warp—or sink — last a lifetime e ideal 
eatest . boat for families — hunting — fishing— summer resorts oat liveries 6 
unch bargain Our catalog of row boats, hunting boats, fishing boats 
ever offered is launches, motor beste ond marine engines tells you all 
— ma Better write for a copy today. fi 





Ask us about it. . W.H. Mullins Co., 120 Franklia St, Salem, Ohio 
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Did 
You 


No use to hang back. You’ll be 
the only one in yourneighborhood 
soon who doesn’t wear Congdons. 
They’re more stylish than other 


Get Yours? 


laces. They tie better and they 
wear better—they're correct form. 


Congdon Patent 


CLOTH COVERED TIP 


Silk Ribbon Laces 


Made by Fletcher Mfz. Co. 





are unusually strong and durable 
silk laces, supplied with neat, 
dressy covered tips instead 
of common brass or tin. 
They are more neat and 
comfortable than other 
laces. They look bet- 
ter. They tie flatter 
and easier, and ¢hey 
stay tied. When 
wrinkled, you 
simply iron them. 


Congdon Cloth 
Covered Tips— 
never wear 
brassy or shiny; 
never smash 
or pull off. 


Price 


25c. Pair 


Black or Tan 


Send for a pair 
today—or buy 
















from your shoe PJ CONGDON, 
ornotions deaier. 20 in 
Lustre Ribbon f 
Oxfords Patent Lacing. 
(Mercerized) 1¥ in. Sept it Wden bo 
wide, black SUPERIOR 
or ‘tan 6 . 15¢ —** 
Tubular pane 
For high shoes 5c make = 
Providence AI 
Fletcher Mfg. Co. 9 == naan 
—_ 








Cool and 
Comfortable 
for 


Summer 
No other 


suspender al 
fords such 
absolute com 
fort during the hot weather as 


LIGHT WEIGHT LISLE 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


The sliding cord in the back (not 
found in any other suspenders) permits 
instant adjustment to every motion 
and position of the body, and takes 
all strain from the shoulders and 
trouser buttons 

All dealers should be able to supply the 
Light, Medium and Heavy Weights, in 
regular and extra lengths --also the Youth’s 
size. If not, we will supply you upon re- 
ceipt of price, 50 cents, State color and 
length desired, 


Every Pair Unconditionally Guaranteed 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG, CO. 
717 Main Street Shirley, Mass. 











Established 4) Since 1842 
HOSKINS 
QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
CARDS —Copper Plate —$2.50, $1.50 and $] 00 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 


PHILA. 900 Chestnut Street _ 

















| be framed for the class or race which is to 
| break it. 


| would. Now a negro, if convicted of the 


| how. Nor would the other negroes know 


inferior to woman. 





THE SATURDAY 


| few who make the whole race of man 
One of the few.” 

‘Sir Peter,” I said, ‘‘I don’t like one 
custom here. I suppose it’s all right, but | 
I don’t like it.” 

‘“What?”’ he asked. 

“The way you trust your negroes,” I 
said. I was thinking of the surly, taciturn 
black who had managed Miss Stevens’ 
canoe for her. 

“There have been,” said Sir Peter, 
‘only two cases of what you refer to in my 
memory. For one thing, our negroes have 

always been slaves: they have never 
enjoyed that half-baked liberty through 
which the poor wretches of the States are 
passing; for another thing, our laws upon 
that subject are calculated to restrain any 
one but a maniac.” 
‘What is the law here?’’ I asked. 
“A law,” said Sir Peter peacefully, ‘‘ must 


For instance, shooting would 
have no terror for me—that is to say, no 
insurmountable terror; whereas hanging 


crime which we are discussing, is con- 
demned to death; but he never knows at 
what moment he is to die, or where, or 


how, or when, or where. He would be 
taken into a certain building where the 
blinds are always closed, and not even his 
bedy or any fragments of it would ever be 
seen to come out. You see this form of 
punishment works upon the superstitious 
— of the negro mind, and,” said Sir 
eter forcibly, ‘“‘he dare not. But for the 
rest, the canoe-men are not chosen at | 
haphazard. They are a fine lot.’”’ He 
flung some words of “sea-coast”’ back to | 





| Coffee Pot in the stern, and the latter burst 


| an unusually fine fellow?’ 


ceased paddling so as to slap his great 
thighs. 

“There, you see,’’ said Sir Peter; “I 
said, ‘Is it true, Coffee Pot, that you are 
And even your 


| ignorance of our jargon cannot be deceived 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
into excited speech and laughter; even 
| 


as to his answer. No,” he concluded, 
‘*‘you don’t get to be a canoe-man here- | 
abouts until you are a thoroughly fine | 
fellow. That man of Miss Stevens’—Yap 
—would jump overboard among moccasins | 
to rescue her handkerchief. They are all | 
householders and family men.”’ 

‘**At once slaves and householders?’ I | 
asked. 

‘We make it easy for our slaves to 
acquire and hold property,’’ he said. ‘‘In | 
many cases it amounts to freedom. And | 
general prosperity is made to reflect upon 
the meanest of them. Food and clothing, 
with which their labors are rewarded, 
vary in quantity and quality exactly as 
the times are good or bad. Indeed, I think 
ours is the prettiest example in the hoe 
wide world of capital an labor living on 
polite and gracious terms.” 





“Still,” said I, ‘they are slaves,” 
| “Not if they don’t know it,” said Sir | 
| Peter. ‘Are you, my dear sir, a slave to 


| some almighty power that made the world, 


through the rice a canoe was rasping along. 
| I heard one word of “sea-coast”’ spoken, and 


| my ribs. 


| said. “‘There’s s no mistaking it.’ 


| young Shirley is not in that canoe this 


or are you not?” 

“T am not at all conscious that [ am,”’ 
said I, 

‘*Nor I that Iam, 
maybe we are, sir. 
off to the right?” 

Some distance off upon some other canal 


” said Sir Peter. ‘‘ But 
Don’t I hear a canoe 


my heart commenced to thump against 


**It’s Miss Moore,”’ I said. 

Sir Peter gave me a puzzled look. 
‘*How do you know?” 

“‘T’ve heard her voice once before,” I 


** Well,” said he, ‘‘we’ve no time to stop, 
even for greetings. As it is, Lord Nairn 
may be impatient with us.” 

But,” I said to myself, “at least that 


time,’ and I caught myself hoping that 
Mr. Santee Moore, himself, was his 
dau ga ye 

“T am rs hty sorry,” said Sir Peter 
eong, at they were not at the | 
10use. But Mary Moore comes and goes, 
sir—she comes and goes.” 


| 
| 
(TO BE CONTINUED) | 
| 





EVENING POST 


A pure Havana filled 


cigar for 2 cents 


Yes— Pure Havana 
Grown on the Isle of Cuba— 
Imported by us from Cuba— 
Put into this cigar by us — 
Guaranteed pure Havana by us— 
Iz there any way to make it 


stronger ? 


Mr. Smoker — you don’t have to be told that there is 
such a thing grown as real Havana tobacco. 

You know there is. 

You have tasted it. You know that no other tobacco ever 
gave you that delightful, rich, tasty, smoke that Havana 
tobacco does. 

But the point you want to know — have to be shown — 
is this: 

Is it possible to sell a genuine, pure Havana filled cigar of 
‘*decent’’ size, for 2 cents ? 

It certainly is—most positively is —and here it is. 


Santa Glorias Px. $1 


Exact size and shape shown. A clean, thoroughly cured York State 
wrapper with genuine Havana filler. A quickly rolled cigar — not ex- 
pensively finished — but substantially made. Will please 99 out of 
100 experienced, exacting smokers. 


There's just one Havana tobacco— that which actually grows on the Isle of Cuba. 


Tobacco growers the world over, have unsuccessfully tried, time and time 
again, to duplicate Havana tobacco—using the same seeds, same plants. 
**Seed’ Havana or transplanted Havana, in any shape or form, never had, cannot have, 
that genuine natural Havana flavor, taste, aroma. It takes the sun, soil—the peculiar 
tropical climatic conditions of Cuba — found nowhere else in the world. 
The fact cannot be dodged that there is actual and gross misrepresentation about Havana tobac 
among the millions of cigars offered—in stores and by mail. But here is real Havana, grown in and impe yrted from Cuba 
Our 49 years of honorable business dealing is back of that statement. 


SANTA GLORIAS can be had of dealers everywhere. If you have the slightest difficulty in 
locating them just enclose a dollar bill with your name and address in an envelope to the makers 


4%h Year R. & W. JENKINSON CO. 1156 Liberty Avenue 


600 Employees Pittsburg, Pa. 
Your New Tires 


will do more than 
anything else to make 
or mar the pleasure 
of a whole season's 
| motoring . 


‘Firestone 


TIRES 


oor only the best is good 
enough, It will pay you to goa 
little better this year than mere 
popular-priced tires, and zzsure 
best-possible-tire-service by equip- 
ping your car with FirestoneTires. 
The {fast-growing preference for Firestone 
Tires is simply a growing realization among 
motorists that equal service zs not /o be 
had in a cheaper product. 

Send for Descriplive Catalog 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
“ Largest Exclusive Tire Makers in America’’ 
New York, 233 West 58th St.; Boston, 145 
Columbus Avenue; Philadel, phia, 256 N. 
Broad St.; Cheege, | 6Ae — an od 7 
St. Louis, 2230 goat 
240-2 Jeff fferson 4 3 
5904 Penn Ave.; Los 8 
957 S. Main St.; Cleveland, 
1918, 1922 Euclid 


venue, 


June 12, 1909 
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Your 
Vacation 


Or taking dusty train trips to business, you 
know the bother of trying to keep a collar 
presentable. This summer, try our Challenge 
Brand and see how easily you can maintain 
the neatness of a linen collar with none of 
its annoyance and expense. 


CHALLENG 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


WATERPROOF 

are entirely different from any waterproof 
collar you’ve ever seen. The linen texture 
and dull finish are so perfect that you really 
can’t tell them from linen, yet they’re never 
afiected by travel, dust or weather. You 
may wear Challenge Collars as much as you 
like without even your friends suspecting it. 

Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made 1m the latest, 
most up-to-date models. They have the perfect fit 
and dressy look of the best linen collars—our new 
“Slip-Easy”’ finish permits easy, correct adjustment 
of the tie. 








MONEY 
AT INTEREST 


(Continued from Page 17) 


sun.‘ This brings changes of season, 
rotation of crops, differences in trade and 
income. To get through dull months, one 
class of people trade future goods for 
present goods at a discount with another 
class whose business is brisk at the mo- 
ment, and in a few months more trading is 
done the other way. This being so, it is 
interesting to look about the solar system 
and see what yield we might get on the 
price of our Shakspere folio on other 
planets. The most profitable place for 
investment would be the little planet 
Mercury, whose year is only eighty-eight 
of our days. Between 1623 and 1886 dur 
five dollars, doubling fifteen times on the 
earth, would have doubled fifty-seven 
times on Mercury, where more than a 
thousand years have gone by. Today it 
would exceed that prodigious fortune we 
piled up for Adam. The very poorest 
solar investment would be on the mighty 
planet Neptune, where about a year and 
a half has gone by since 1623, and our 
five dollars would have earned only thirty 
cents. ° 

The sad defect of ideal interest is, how- 
ever, that it seldom or never happens over 
long periods of time. Was it one of Mr. 
Wells’ novels in which the hero wakes, 
after sleeping a century or so, to find him- 


| self owner of the world as a consequence 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are absolutely water- | 


proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned with soap 
and water, 


Sold by first-class haberdashers everywhere. If your dealer does 
not carry Challenge Brand Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., 
stating size and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per pair for 
cuffs, and we will see that you are supplied at once. Our new 
booklet gives valuable pointers about the correct thing in dress 


what to wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St 
Chicago, 161 Market St. 
st 


Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St. 
San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 
Louis, 505 North 7th St. Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. 
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EAGLE KITE 


Flies Like a Bird 









“€% Kite Closed Kite Opened 
for Carrying for Flying 
3 ft. long. 5 ft. wide. 


(Patented) 

Made of cloth on a wood frame. Will last 
for years, Opened it measures 5 feet from tip 
to ms 2 of wings. Looks exactly like a huge, 
live bird, Folds quickly into a compact roll for 
carrying on picnics, outings, etc. No running 
necessary except in light winds. Useful asa 
toy, for advertising and scientific experiments. 

Kite, with full directions, $1.50 prepaid. We can fur- 
nish a 4-lb, ball of special twine, light but strong (1800 
ft.), for 30 cents; a special reel, 35c. Kite, Reel and 
Twine, prepaid, $2.00. Order Today. Free circular. 


sale at Toy and Department stores. 


For 
The Eagle Kite & Novelty Co., 51 E. Broad St., Columbus, 0. 


A Shower Bath $7 


Expressage prepaid 
all parts of the U.S. 
It costs from $25 up 
to have 2 plumber 
install a shower. 
The ZEPHYR shower 
complete with hose 
and curtain can be 
put in placein 5 

















minutes, All parts 
heavily nickel 
plated. Guaran- 


teed satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Reference National 
Bank of Geriman- 
town, Philadelphia. 
Write for booklet. 


To dealers and agents 
an original proposition 








——— 


ZEPHYR VENTILATOR & MFG. 














Price— $60 and . Write for color catalog today — with 
peautiful color print of yacht Grayling—fastest cruising motor 
boat of its length and beam in the world—most complete inarine 
catalog ever published. Gray Motor Co., 12 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
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CO., Puitadeiphia, Pa’ | 


of a little capital invested for him under 
trustees? Human 
such investment. 
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B ang sm yA is against 
or ideal interest is an | 


intricate chain, and in real affairs Fate | 


intervenes, destroying it with one weak 
link—a speculative hazard of capital, a 
worthless security, an absconding trustee, 
a fool in the family. With a modest chain 
like Franklin’s, as we have seen, one sim- 
ple change in the industrial system was 
enough to check growth. 


The Thrifty Hohenzollerns 


“Three generations from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves’’ is a truer measure of the 
growth of mere money than any tables of 
percentage. Even money backed by great 
estates, princely position and the law of 
entail will not grow at the ideal rate. In 
all Europe but one family has carried its 
fortunes safely over a few centuries—the 
Hohenzollern rulers of Germany. Coming 
of thrifty Swabian stock, they have had 
only one fool in the succession in nearly a 
thousand years, and he served a useful 

urpose in augmenting the family fortunes 

ecause, being vain, he spent a little 
money for the title of King of Prussia at a 
time when it could be picked up cheap, and 
thus took a liberal discount on magnificent 
future goods. But the Hohenzollerns are 
exceptional in history, with their thrift, 
which has never degenerated into a diseased 
love of money, and their rigid practice of 
bringing up each member of the family in 
some useful trade. 

When it comes to ideal interest in real 
life, we have the Chicago professor’s cal- 
culation that the twenty-four dollars paid 
for Manhattan Island in 1626 by Peter 
Minuit would by now have grown, at 
seven per cent interest, to above four 
billions. The island is today worth prac- 
tically that much in assessed valuations, 
which are real enough. But it belongs to 
somebody else! The Minuit family could 
never have held it, nor a corresponding 
money investment. Somebody would have 
been foolish, or dishonest, or a gambler. 
One man may start such a golden chain, 
but one may also snap it; and a true 
miser in the succession, hoarding money 
instead of keeping it at work, might have 
done this as effectually as a gamester. 

Moreover, there are outside forces at 
work against such a chain. For example, 
while the British well-to-do classes receive 
fully six hundred million dollars a year on 
their investments, the British treasury is 
constantly appropriating one dollar in 


| every six, because more than a hundred 
| million dollars is paid annually in death 


duties on estates. 

By the ratios of compound interest it 
ought to be perfectly feasible to step 
round to a savings-bank this afternoon, de- 
— five dollars at perpetual interest, and 

nd the world over to your descendants 
The fact that 
this won’t work out, however, should never 


| discourage anybody from profiting by 























5,000 Merchants 


throughout the United States are now 
profitably handling the agency for Strauss 


Brothers’ National Tailoring Service. 
This announcement is intended to interest 
300 more up-to-date dealers in cities and 
towns where we are not now represented 
to supply the growing demand for our 
high-grade made-to-order clothes. For 
a number of years our magazine adver- 
tisements have been published with the 
idea of letting the public know about the 
good clothes we make to order. We 
have told of our wonderful system of 
bringing to every man, no matter where 
he lives, all the advantages of the finest 
metropolitan tailoring at $20.00 to $40.00 
for a made-to-order suit or overcoat 

prices no higher than for so-called better 
grades of ready-made clothing. We 


have succeeded in gaining thousands of new, satisfied 
customers, 

We make it a point to establish our agency only with 
one leading merchant in a community. 


We are now 
open for applications from dealers in position to handle 
the better class of trade. Our immense line of woolens 
of more than 500 styles, combined with our great organiza- 
tion for producing the highest class of gentlemen’s clothes, 
places our dealers in position to do the largest tailoring 
business in their locality. 

If interested in securing our agency for Fall (lines 
ready July 1st) write us or fill in and mail the request 

Stahl shed 4/37 


blank below. 
i trauss Brother | 


MASTER. TAILORS 
Request Blank 





SW.Gr Monroe &FranWin Sts = Entire Butiaing 
Z. Z 


Messrs. Strauss Brothers, Chicago: 
If you are not represented in this locality 


please send to ’ 
the undersigned established merchant full particulars ot your | 
i 


| National Tailoring Service. 
| Name 


Town 




















’? men in the business world were not born ‘‘ big’”’ 
and proud to call themselves self made 


HE majority of ‘‘ big 
men. They are ‘‘made,”’ 
men, You can in your spare time fit yourself to be a big man—a man 
who is worth more—a better business man —a man ‘vho will always be in 
demand — the class of man who keeps the business world busy —a producer. 


The Sheldon Course 


The Sheldon Book tells how 
and why the Sheldon Course in 
Scientific Salesmanship will help 





has enabled more than thirty-eight thousand men to become 
bigger men, to increase their earning capacity from 10% to 100% 
and more, by teaching them to become better salesmen—better 





A ; you, It explains wh > ") 
business men. It matters not where you live or what your  2),4, Rage sscesee: Rots rg Wao 
calling may be—whether you are a professional man or a busi- men. It is interesting reading 
ness man—a salesman or an employer of salesmen—tlie head If you want to increase your it 
of the house or the man on the road. The Sheldon Course come—to join the ranks of bi 
in Scientific Salesmanship will benefit you. men — fill in the coupon and: mail 

< P it today and you will receive a 
It will teach you how to approach men, how to interest them, tree copy of the Sheldon iBook 
how to influence them, how to impress them favorably, how to 
winconfidence and keep it—howto make the desired sale regard- SHELDON, - 


less of odds. It teaches the big, broad principles of business as ac- 
cepted and practiced today by the big men of the business world. 

If you are just starting out, the Sheldon Course will put you 1 
on the road to success. If you are a good salesman now, the 
Sheldon Course will make you a better salesman,a higher priced 
salesman, a more successful salesman. If you are an employer 


1701 Republic Bidg., Chicago 
Kindly send the Sheldon: Book 
d full particulars, with,‘ the 
nderstanding that I assume 

bligation whatever in making 
this request. 








of salesmen, the Sheldon Course will help you get better results Name -----0s00er-neerererennreernnsens ees 
from your men and will help your men get better results for you. ee se eS 
Town 





The Sheldon School, 1701 Republic Bldg., Chicago 











The Day After 


Tomorrow 


OME people live only for 
today, some wiser ones 
provide also for tomorrow— 
but the thoughtful man is 
the one that is saving for the 
‘*day after tomorrow.”’ A little 
money in a bureau drawer is 
a good thing, a little more 
in the bank is a better thing— 
but a definite compelling sav- 
ing plan that saves $10 a 
month or more is the very 
best. It is this we have to 
offer you and your money 
earns 444% from the day that 
we get it. The security is 
guaranteed first mortgages on 
New York City real estate— 
the safest thing there is. 
Send postal or the coupon 
below for our free booklet 
THE SAFE WAY TO SAVE. 
The plan is worth knowing 
about even if you do not care 
to use it. 





TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send ‘“‘The Safe Way to Save,” adver- 
tised in The Saturday Evening Post (V), to 


Name 


Address Sinseuniea<cueieadialada 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyn Capital and Surplus 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica $12,000,000 

















For Commencement 
Stock No. 108 —Sterling Patent Colt, Jingo Last, $4.00 
Stylish comfortable. 
The college man finds all his shoe desires met in Ralstons. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


Where we have no agent, we ship direct and guarantee 


satisfaction or refund your money, Only 25 cents | 
extra for delivery. Union made. Write us to-day. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
965 Main Street, Campello (Brockton), Mass. 





$1 Portrait Qs degi/dg In LAWN PIN- 
Book FREE, “4 ~ VALI ISH, SUEDE 
if you name your PINISH, or UN- 
er. 1quire KO GLAZED LINEN. 
with envelopes, in = \\ Hurd's name on 
box, 45c¢; 5 qui ‘ 

with aeeinnanan 2 Box and é# Paper. 
boxes, $1.80, Carie 

ton or Drexel 


A size. 
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compound interest, here and now, on his 
own account. 

In 1861 a man went into a Cleveland 
bank and deposited $130, following with 
subsequent deposits that soon ran up a 
balance of $474. Then he drew out $450, 
leaving only $24 in the bank. A little later 
he came back again and deposited $394, 
making a balapce to his credit of $418. 
From that time on he never put another 
dollar into the bank. The old passbook 
shows nothing but a record of withdrawals. 
Yet up to 1902, thirty years after making 
his final deposit, this man had drawn from 
the bank $573, in addition to which he had 
a balance there of $1500. 

Another type of interest met in real life, 
and useful to every one borrowing money 
on a small mortgage to finance a home, is 
agate interest, a highly-respectable 
orce. 

Having purchased a home, for example, 
you borrow $1000 from the bank, agreeing 
to pay six per cent interest, in payments of 
$10 a month, until the loan is canceled. 
Not only banks but many building and 
loan associations credit your monthly 
payments on the principal only, so that, 
while the latter is reduced each month, the 
interest remains at $60 a year until the 
whole account has been closed. In other 
words, from the outset you are payin 
interest on money that has been veel 
to the bank, and toward the end of the 
transaction, when, perhaps, your debt on 
the original money loaned is only $100, 
you are paying six per cent interest on the 
original thousand. When principal is all 

aid there still remains an interest accumu- 
tion to be cleared off. 


The Diminishing-Interest Plan 


Some building and loan associations now 
lend money to their members on a basis 
of diminishing interest. That is, each 
monthly payment reduces interest as well 
as principal. Under such a plan a loan at 
six per cent, paid off punctually in install- 
ments, really comes to less than four per 
cent. To illustrate: 

A straight bank loan of $1000, at six 
per cent, payable in monthly $10 install- 
ments, would take eight years and four 
months for epee of principal alone. By 
this time the accumulated interest would 
have grown to just $500, so that the whole 
transaction would not be finished until four 
years later, even if no interest is paid on 
the interest. Total time, twelve years six 
months. Total payments to the bank, prin- 
cipal and interest, $1500. 

With a diminishing-interest loan on the 
latest building-and-loan lines, however, 
the principal and interest are massed 
to wher in a single dwindling total, and 
reduced each month as an installment is 

aid. One of the New York associations 
as had an exact table of this diminishing 
interest computed by an expert, so that 
any member may see the exact amount he 
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owes on his mortgage at any stage in its 
pret. The following figures, taken | 
rom this table, show the first ten payments | 
on a $1000 mortgage, as well as every | 
twenty-fifth payment thereafter to extine- 


























tion, and reveal how rapidly diminishing | 
interest scales down a debt: 
Pay. | APPLIED | APPLIED — 
ments | ,,ON ON ay | STILL DUE 
"| INTEREST | PRINCIPAI - 
caaeuasioal EE, SPA ae ey, Pree meee 
| 1 | $5.00 | $5.00 | $995.00 
2 4.98 5.02 989.98 
8 | 4.95 5.05 | 984.93 
4 | 4,92 5.08 978.85 
5 | 4.89 5.11 | 973.74 
6 4.87 5.138 | 968.61 
7 | 4.84 5.16 | 968.45 
8 | 4,82 5.18 | 958.27 
9 | 4.79 5.21 | 953.06 | | 
10 4.77 | 6528 | 947.88 
25 | 436 | 5.64 | 866.10 | | 
50 | 3.61 6.39 | 715.52 
TT | Be 7.24 | 6544.95 
100 | 1.80 8.20 | 361.72 
125 | -71 929 | 132.82 
138 | 09 9.91 | 7.75 
Thus, one more payment of $7.75 
extinguishes the ej e, which is paid 
off in one year less, an absorbed only 
$1387.79 altogether. Ona $5000 mortgage 
there would be a net saving of at least $560. 
Editor’s Note — This is Mr. Mappelbeck’s con- 
cluding article on money at interest. 
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The Newest Summer Collar 


A 
Corliss-Coon 
Mate COllar ; 


2 for 25. 


** Bip”? 


Points 1 ¥% in. 








In ‘‘Elk’’ we have 
succeeded in putting style and 
snap in a low, comfortable, warm 
weather collar. 

‘*Outing,” “Yachting” and 
‘*Varsity’’—Standard Summer 
Styles—will also be worn this season. 
**Kaiser’’—a revived style—is 
meeting with some favor. 

Anystyles you buy in Corliss-Coon 
Brand are hand-made, strong, long 
wearing collars of the *‘ Better” sort. 


Sold by Furnishers everywhere—especially by those 
who seek to give undoubted value. 

If not readily obtainable, order from the factory, 
enclosing the regular price, $1.50 per dozen or 25c 
for two, and prompt, prepaid delivery will be made. 

Send for our new Style Book, showing all the best 
shapes—it will help you in your collar selections. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., Dept. V, Troy, N. Y. 





| KAISER—Points 24 in. 





TYPEWRITER 


a’ Built by the Master Minds 
rot of the Typewriter World | 
The Royal was designed and built by men who have *‘ grown up’’ with | 
typewriter making since its inception,—men who have studied the 
whys of every typewriter success and reasons for every typewriter 
failure. ‘That is 2vhy the Royal Typewriter is such a perfect piece 
of mechanism and is meeting with such phenomenal success, that is why 


You can P4Y more 
But you cannot BU Y more 


A demonstration will convince you 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Royal Typewriter Building, 364-8 Broadway, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PRINCIPAL CITY 


sated wa PEL 
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Style, Neatness 
Comfort 
The Improved 


ABOSTON 
.\/ JGARTER 



















Overstocks 
Books to be 
Closed out 
at 10c to 50c 


Bankrupt Stocks 
and Publishers’ 
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A TRAIN LOAD OF BOOKS 


Books Shipped on Credit 


The panic forced enormous book stocks on the market at whatever they would bring 




















































pattern, champagne color, 


weight ' two $1 0 0 


1a ounces, very 
unique, worth $3.00, sent prepaid for 

Remit with Post Office or Express Money Order. 
HOUSTON HAT CO.,‘‘Panama Hat Kings’’ 
Houston, Texas 














Buy TOBACCO DIRECT From 

FACTORY Then you will learn to know the 
exquisite aroma of a pure, per- 

fectly blended, clean yee wholesome smoke. 


French’s Mixture ip.tint'torescs 


pleases instantly, and satisfies ‘we mb a ~~ fa- 
grant, rich, mellow and never bites tongue. Not 
sold by dealers, but direct to smokers in 
perfect condition. pny eg 
for Large Sample Pouch and Booklet. 


French Tobacco Co., Dept.D, Statesville,N. C. 



























ai 
House Plans (el 


Complete Working Plans and Details, $2 
SKETCH SENT FREE 
EDWARD S. DUNN 

5th National Bank Bldg., New York City 


A] {JDSON DSON F reight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced rates on household goods to all 
‘Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 1501 

Wright Bidg., St. Louis; 736 Old South Bldg., Boston; 206 
Pacific Facific Bldg.. San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. 


EARN PLUMBING 


Gas of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers are in 
emand everywhere at g wages. They have short 
hours. Write for free catalog. 

8T. LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL, 4442 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 































for cash. Result—I bought tremendous quantities of new and standard books and 
p——=—O;§N oO ar fine library sets at my own price. I sold hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of books before 
Dele hei tye the holidays. I have some left, and am closing them out quickly at 1oc to 5o0c on the dollar. 
every aatet sure it’s there 4 "fogs 
Sample Prices— Chance of a Lifetime for Book Bargains 
bd . — ° . ° " - 
Late Copyright Fiction. Were $1.50. My price $.38. List includes “ Fighting Chance,” “Half a Rogue,’’ “ Satan Sanderson,” 
The “‘ Nedra,”’ “‘ Black Bag,” “‘ Yoke,’’ “‘ Spoilers,” ‘‘ Younger Set,” etc. Nearly 300 others at from 38 cents to 45 cents. 
eames Standard Library Sets in Rich Half Morocco Bindings 
BUTTON The following sets are made in rich half morocco bindings, large print and fully illustrated in photogravures and etc hings. Full gold back stamping, gold tops. 
CL SP Were designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured classes who want fine private libraries, At my prices they are the best bargains in America. 
A Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Pri 
Dickens, 15 vols. . $45.00 $14.70 F Hugo, 8 vols. . . $24.00 §$ 7.84 tulwer, 13 vols. $ 39.00 $12.74 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER Scott, 12 vols. 36.00 11.76 § Cooper, 12 vols. 36.00 11.76 | Shakespeare, 20 vol 85.00 18.60 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS Irving, 10 hg} : by 00 snes Bronte, 6 vols. 18.00 656.88 | Burns, 6 vols 35.00 8.7 
vackeray, 15 vols. 00 . Guizot, 8 vols. . 24.00 7.84 7 Pluts ch, 5 vol 22.7% 6.70 
\ Worn All Over the World Balzac, 18 vols. 64. 00 17.64 Macaulay, 5 vols. . 15.00 4.90 | Fielding, 6 vol 0.00 9.18 
é Sample pair, Silk 60c., AAuskin, { vols. , 5.00 . Gibbon, 5 vols. 15.00 4.90 § Smollett, 6 vols 9.18 
Cc Qbe. lai Polstoi, 12 vols. 36.00 11.76 § Prescott, 12 vol: 36.00 112.76 § Kingsley, vols. 9.18 
pnw ko J -oguealaaay Carlyle, 10 vols. 30.00 9.80 J Austen, 6 vols. 12:00 640 | Emerson; 6 vol 7.28 
>» tte = —.. ” = as oon, —. 2 8.00 $3.80 § Kipling, 10 vols. 11,36 
awthorne, 8 vols. 24. iot, 7 vols 24.00 6.86 § St on, 10 vols ° 11,50 
= George Foes Co. Dumas, 10 vols. 30.00 9.80 § De F om, 16 vols. 48.00 15.68 potty pre Tencdin 10 vols. 16.00 
Boston, Mass.,U.S.A. 
: ; ‘ Special Sets in Fine Half sear Bindings 
Insist on Having the Genuine Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
ees” «©. Refuse All Substitutes © <—ommd) Intern: ational Encyclopedia of Ref - —_ Darwin, 2 vol: . $4.00 8 1.70 | Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols. .$ 8.00 $ 3.80 
erence, 8 vo . $48.00 $9. Writings of T} ins Jefferso ° Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols. 10.00 3.10 
E ncyclopedia Britannica, 10 vols. 36.00 9.75 10 vols. ais . ‘ 5 5 60.00 22,00 ery Bible Ene -s looatin. 3 vols. 24,00 5.7 78 
+ qoecunen 5 vote, ; 6.00 2.85 I Les Miserables 5 vols 10.00 4.25 § Works of Lincoln, by Nicolay and 
on t Rawlinson, 3 vo 6.00 2.85 § Library of Natural History, 6 vols. 31.00 15.50 Hay, 12 vols. . ‘ , ‘ 60.00 27.00 
Plutarch, 3 og 6.00 2,85 § History of the United States, 6 vols. 24.00 8.25 § Cyclopedia of Building Trades,6 vols. 24.00 6.75 
Wash - ae — 
Remainders of De Luxe Limited and | eo Editions and Rare Sets 
Your Many of these are on hand-made paper and printed from type, not plates, and some have hand-colored illustrations and title pages. Large volumes, mostly 10 inches high, 
; Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price ' 
Hair Prosper Meriimee, 8 vols.,*4 crushed Alexander Hamilton, 12 vols., %4 a Breach Cl 10 , — — pte 
levant - 6 « .« + $100.00 $34.00 Morocco a $60.00 $29.50 -ssamertinge rescsongee * selling ev aagal ee eee 
S Alfred De Musset, 10 vols., 4. Benjamin Fr: anklin, 12 vols., cloth 60.00 28,00 noaores Court Memoirs, 10°vol ” 
iO Morocco ‘ ° ° . . 27.50 14.00 § Theodore Roosevelt, 8 vols., Buck “ forocco : 45.00 19.50 
Charles Lamb, 12 vols.,% Morocco 120.00 48,00 ram ‘ , ‘ ; ‘ . 20.00 12,00 § Warner’s Library, 31 vols., 
Often Masterpieces of French Literature, 42.00 Eugene Sue, 20 vols., %% crushed Moroc 'B n Poy . 78.50 37.00 
20 Vols., Morocco. ° . 100,00 ’ levant . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; - 10000 46,00 teaux and Belles of England, 28 
keep it soft soney Clay, 10 vols., % crushed . sone baba ~ hitman, 10 vols., Buckram 100,00 46,00 7 vols., % Morocco . si 84.00 41.00 
’ evant ° 00.00 ulia Pardoe, 15 vols., Buckram 60.00 28.00 ife of ? incoln, 8 vols., % Morocco 40.00 29.00 
clean and 
fluffy with. oom of Miscellaneous Books and Sets— Well Made 
° Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
W & B Swedish Dante’s Inferno, Doré eres “9 6.00 $ .90 § Voitaire’s Works, 43 vols. $124.70 $47.30 § Animal Kingdom, 2 . . $12.00 $2.85 
2 Dumas’ Works, 7 vols. 5.25 1.78 | International Science Libr: ary, 16 Sec mt History of Court of Engilan < 
H P. d I[ugo’s Works, 7 vols. 5.25 1,78 vols. 24.50 8.50 2 vols j 6.00 3.50 
alr Ow er one papease, = —_ wy 38 Rerae of Mohs ammed, haif leather 2.00 56 | Modern E ‘loquenc e, i0 vol: 40.00 13,50 
eople’s Popular Atlas. 7.50 ° apoleon’s Notes on History 4.70 1,20 § The Jefferson Bible . ‘ 1.00 36 
The Dr Sham re) Famous Pictures. 12.00 1.50 | Longfellow, complete > 2.00 .85 Rec ollectio ae of N apoleo n, 3 vol 6.00 2,35 
y po fa ye F — s Works, 4 vols. pred _ posnecn Crusoe, art edition 2.50 78 | Dickens, 15 vols. . : 18.50 7.76 
os os ° ird Neighbors . 2.06 ’ *aine’s Age of Reason j 85 ff Mysteries of Paris, 2 vols. 2.00 58 
that cleanses the hair without washing. The pow- ‘The Christy Girl : : 3.00 85 | Tariff and Trusts : 65 | Wandering Jew, 2’ vols, ‘58 
der removes dust grease and excessive oil after Law of Psychic Phe ~nomena — Hudson John Sherman’s Recollections 4.00 1.20 § Wild Animals I Have Met 2.25 80 
brushi K . es eile d lendid diti A hundred, other New Thought St. Louis Fair, official views, large Josephus : . 50 98 
rushing. eeps the hair in splendid condition. $s). ‘ . ’ « . .50 95 volume , . 4.25 1,10 § South America Carpenter ’ +00 1.30 
Price $1.00, 50¢ (by mail 60¢) and 10¢. If your dealer lL ittle. "Women, reproduction $5.00 Wright’s supe rbly Wustrated Ilome Tennyson—complete . - : . 2,50 78 
can't supply you, send 10c for a liberal trial package and Kdition . ° 59 I ib . 10.00 1,20 § Ingersoll’s Lectures a . 1.50 65 
pamphlet “‘ How to Have Handsome Dictionary of American Politics 2.00 98 § Pepys’ Dis ary »4 vols. 12.00 480 8 Fraternal Banquet Ors ator 2.25 85 
WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. S, 170 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. List sent free. 
: : All Books Guaranteed New, Perfect and Satisfactory or Returnable at My Expense 
Chin 6“ ”? Books Shipped on approval — li you are rated in the Commercial reports, or if you are responsible and will give satisfactory references, and will agree to pay for 
ese us u a the books or ship them back in five days after receiving them, I will ship at once what you want of this stock, subject to five days’ examination in your own home. 
Cash Orders — If you remit with the order and any books are not satisfactory, return them at my e xpense and I will return your money at once 
F 
‘or Men, Women and Children Free Bargain List —\{ you want full descriptions of these and thousands of other books beforé ordering, send postal card request for my free illustrated 
All the Tage. Just intro- Bargain List of this stock. Thousands of other books by all leading authors at similar bargains. Send for my free Bargain List. 
duced into this country. © 
Sen DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Brok Bosch Building, Ch iil 
Made of, hand-woven . , [he Book Broker, 613 Bosch Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Richly nickeled, 22-cal. 
fire, 34- inch barrel. 





New York: 


huben 4. 


Se. 


717 
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Safety Automatic 


EVOLVER 


is not a revolver for you to make 
temporarily safe by throwing on or 
off some button or lever, 
volver that we have made permanently and automat 
ically safe by the patented exclusive Iver Johnson construction. 
Our Free Booklet, “Shots,” tells the whole story. 
mailed free with our full catalogue. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
nickeled ,32 calibre center-fire, 
; or 38 calibre center-fire, SH -inch ' $7 


Revolver 
rim-fire or 32 cal. 
center-fire, 3-in. barrel; or 38 cal.center- $, 
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Richly 
barre 
barrel 


Extra length barrel or blued finish at slight extra; c ost. 
Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepai:l 
ott receipt of price if dealer will not supply. 

Dy on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


__ Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, 147 River St., Fachberg Mess 


99 Chambers St. 
San Francisco: 
Market Street 


Hamburg, Germany: Pick 


Phil B. Bekeart Co 


ED 





but a re- 


Send your name on a postal—it will be 


. 


ene s 


3-inch 


Look for the owl’s head 








Don’t Throw Away Your Dull Safety Razor Blades 


Save 70c. We have 40,000 satisfied customers making this saving. Your own blades ogtarnad. 
Send today for convenient mailing package free. 


payment. 


KEEN 





Have them sterilized, 
Resharpe ned 
good as new for 30c doz. 


made 


Stamps taken in 


EDGE CO., 800 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago 
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with the minutes and the miles. 


of automobiles. 


pouring spout, 


The Oil That Turns 
Minutes To Miles 


Vacuum MOBILOIL relieves your automobile 
of wear and friction, and les aves it free to wrestle 


It makes perfect 
brication a scientific certainty and saves paying 


forexperiments andaccidents,disguised as repairs. 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


made in six different grades for various kinds 
One of these grades is the one 
/ the label of which guarantees it to be exactly 


suited to the requirements of your car. 


Do not experiment. Write for free booklet, ~ 


automobile made and showing 
oF NTORILO. OIL necessary for its perfect tas 
cation. Also contains track records to 
and other facts of vital interest to La. 
MOBILOIL in barrels, and in cans with patent 
is sold by dealers everywhere. 
anufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rockester, N.Y. 














Chafing Dish Cooking 


Many dainty dishes can be 
prepared in a chafing dish. 


LEA& PERRINS | 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


adds a piquant flavor indis- 
pensable to 
good chafing 
dish cooking. 


Fish, 


Oysters, Clams and 


Shrimps, 


Lobsters; Frogs’ 
Legs Welsh 
Rarebit are given 


and 


an appetizing and 


delicate relish by 


its use, 


Imitated but 
Never equalled 


Joun Duncan's Sons 
Agents, N.Y, 





Ke -entorced /lammock 


The bed of the Vudor Re-enforced Hammock 
is woven gradually heavier toward the middle, 
making it strongest where the inost wear comes, 
This is an exclusive, patented feature found in 
no other hammock. Other points of construc- 
tion are the “equalized cording” at head and 
foot, insuring equal distribution of strain, strong 
cord anchorages, and sun-proof colors. 

Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks come in various 
grades, designs and color combinations, ranging 
in price from $2.25 to $8.00, 

Write for Booklet and Dealer’s Name. 

We will send you upon receipt of postal card 
request the beautiful Vudor booklet, showing 
various styles of Vudor Re-enforced Hammocks 
in actual colors. This booklet also shows the 
Vudor Porch Shades, 


Hough Shade Corporation, 228 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
ere 
























E) Invalids May 2.2 
Complete catalog YQ YG 


sent on request. Write for it today. 
the new non-acid shoe paste, 


WORTHINGTON CO., 217 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
preserves the leather —makes 


SHU-FOOD best shine—makes it minutes 


quicker and lasts hours longer. Sold by shoe men everywhere 


or send lc. to J. M. BORLAND, McKeesport, Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE JEWEL 
SMUGGLERS 


(Continued from Page 23) 


buyers through Europe at his discretion, 
was unique. There had never been a man 
in the Government’s secret service clothed 
with so much independence and authority 
in warring on jewel smugglers, and there 
came to be a magic in the mere mention of 
his name that had a terrifying effect upon 


the guilty. But very few of the smugglers 


went to prison. 


Much of the Special Agent’s time was | 





occupied in shadowing, not the men in the | 


trade, but wealthy people who made the 
European trip for pleasure. One of his 
first large “private cases,” as they are 
called, was that of a rich American woman. 
This woman had spent the spring of 1899 
traveling about through Europe, and in 
Paris had met an American friend, a New 
York banker, who had spent much time 
during his visit there in her company. 
The ubiquitous Agent was in Paris, too, 
that spring. He was keeping an eye on 
all the rich American tourists. If an 
American who seemed to be a person of 


large means chanced to go into a jewelry | 


store he was pretty sure to hear about 
it before very long and would lose no 
time in finding out just what that gilded 
American had bought there. There was 


not an American millionaire in Paris who | 
was not on the Special Treasury Agent’s | 


list. 
He acted on the assumption that they were 


shadowed them as persistently as if they 
were a pack of thieves about to descend 
upon their native country with blackjacks 


| and jimmies. 


| American woman had a good 


The banker-friend of this 


eal more 


| money than his own needs required, and 


sometimes the surplus caused him a 


He lived at the heels of plutocrats. | 


# | all guilty until proved innocent, and he | 


articular | 


‘ood | 


deal of worry. One day she was strolling | 
| with him through the Rue de Chateaudun 


when their attention was attracted by 
some unusually beautiful pearls in a jewel- 
er’s window. They were fashioned into a 
necklace. She 
light at the sight, for it seemed to her it 
was the finest necklace she had ever seen. 

“You like it?” said the banker, and 
immediately he opened the jeweler’s door 
and they went inside. The necklace would 
cost one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand francs, but the banker didn’t stop to 


haggle over the price. He bought it on the | 


spot, and then and there presented it to 
her. 
A few days later she sailed for New 


| York, and the Special Agent, who had 


| came back on the same steamer. 


heard about the purchase of the necklace 
and knew just what had been paid for it, 
After 
arriving at the American Line pier in New 
York and after she had declared some of her 


| baggage and was about to leave, she was 
| stopped by inspectors, and a handbag she 


carried was taken from her. Inside it was 
the necklace and also a corsage-ornament 
of diamonds, besides other pieces of jewelry, 
all appraised later at fifty thousand dollars. 

In these private cases the Government 
never brings a criminal prosecution, never 
demands the triple penalty of three times 
the value of the forfeited goods, and often 
even neglects to forfeit the goods, being 
satisfied with merely the payment of the 
duty. The reason for this leniency is a 
mystery to the jewel dealers, who would 


like to know why it is that they are sent to | 


ve an exclamation of de- | 








prison when caught smuggling, while rich | 
tourists are allowed to go free. But this | 


woman did not escape with her jewels. 
They were confiscated. A little later she 
brought suit for their return. 

Her lawyers based their case on two 
points. They did not attempt to show 
that the jewels had not been bought 
abroad, but one contended that, as she 
herself had not bought them, but had re- 
ceived them as gifts, they came under the 
free list. The other lawyer’s point was 
that, although she had already declared 
her handbag, she had a right to take her 


| time before declaring the contents of it, 


providing she did so before leaving the 
pier, and that she had not been given 
sufficient opportunity before the jewels 
were seized. They convinced the jury 
that they were right, but the Government 
carried the case to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. There the first lawyer’s con- 
tention was dropped, and the second man 
was beaten. 


The jewels were sold, and the | 
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Bulletin. 
THE BUSY MAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 


The “Pennsylvania Special,” the 18-hour train between New 
York and Chicago, is a time saver. It makes no demand on the 
working day. Office desks are closed before it starts, and they have 
not been opened when it arrives in Chicago. It covers the distance 
in three-quarters of a day — practically all at night. 


It gives the man of affairs a night off. He may read or write 
or dictate or smoke, chat with his friends, supply himself with inner 
comforts —in fact do anything that he does in his club except play 
billiards. Yet the atmosphere is different, The thrill of speed exhil- 
arates, the dining car pleases, the smoothness of the motion gives 
ease. It is not a journey, it’s a recreation. 
The equipment of the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Special” is of the highest 
grade, its motive power the pick of the round-house, its crews from 
engineman to flagman, from conductor to porter, selected for their 
fitness. The high grade of personal service maintained on the 
trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad is one of its well known and 
highly appreciated attributes. This finds its best expression on the 
‘* Pennsylvania Special.”’ 

The “ Pennsylvania Special’? leaves New York every day at 
returning it 


morning ; 


3.55 P. M. and arrives Chicago 8.55 next 
leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M. and arrives New York 9.45 next morning. 
On the road only three-quarters of a day and that at night. 


For reservations and detailed information address C. Stupps, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth Ave., New York, or C. L. Kimpact, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Lines, 2 Sherman 
Street, Chicago, 





The Best Shoe Polish 


Have You 


Tried It Yet? 


Women who look after 
their own or their chil- 
dren’s shoes find this new 
polish the easiest and best 
to use. “ Double A-A One” 
shoe polish is made of wax, 
oil and a little dye matter. It 
softens the leather and makes it 
last longer and look better than 
any other dressing. 


A Shoe Horn Free Polish 


Send us your name and address and we will 
mail to you entirely free of charge a black 
and gold shoe horn of a dainty, convenient 
For Black size to carry in your handbag 
ana or in a pocket. If it re- 
Brown minds you of the best shoe 
Shoes polish in the world we 
shall be satisfied. 


100 Shines for 25c. 


In case your shoe man is 
not yet supplied with 
“Double A-A One”’ shoe 
polish, send 25c for a full sized 
package and 18 inch pol- 
ishing cloth, by mail, 
prepaid. 


SM.BIXBY ECO. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
U.S.A 























The Healthy Soap 
For Toilet ..4 Bath 


“A Word to the Wise” 


Use LIFEBUOY SOAP for toilet 
and bath and enjoy the security it 
gives because of its hygienic and 
beneficial qualities. 

You owe it to yourself, your family 
and your neighbors, to keep infec- 
tion as far away as possible. 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is the house- 
hold germ destroyer, the recognized 
health soap of the home. 


LIFEBUOY SOAP 


Cleans and Disinfects at the Same Time. 


Ask your Grocer. 5c a Cake. 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


LOOK forl Fils LABEL 


‘The 
Underwear 
of a 


Gentleman’ Si 
The only << 
sensible, yr 
durable and — ‘oe a 
economical 
summer under- 
wear made; loose 
fitting 


Knee Drawers 





( 


Coat Undershirts 


$1.00 and more the garment 


Pajamas 
$1.50 and more the suit 
specially woven 
fabrics 


Nainsook, Pongee, 
Linen and Silk 


At all good stores everywhere 

throughout the c¢ ountry. Style 

600k about the Underwear of 

a mpage Sreeon request 
to Dept. P. 


GOTHAM UNDERWEAR CO 
_ 93-95 FRANKLIN ST.,NEW YORK 


SS . 


Usiversity of Chicago 
OFFERS 


350 of its class-room courses by corre- 
spondence. One may takeup HighSchool 
or College studies at almost any pointand 
do half the work for a Bachelor degree. 
Coursesfor Teachers, Writers, Ministers, 
Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and many in other vocations. 


The U.of 0., Div.C, Chicago, Til. J 
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Ironing Made Easy 


You can obtain a better finish on your fine linen, plain 
clothes flat work with less effort and expense, in one- 
fourth the time required by the old method, by 


using the Sit FX 


Heated by gas or gasoline— 

lcent per hour, Where we 

have nodealer we will send 

Ironer on 30 Days’ FREE 

Mhchiec daasiaan ciel Trial. Write today ior FREE 
let show! lerent sizes = styles. 

American Troning Machine Co., Z-32 E. Lake 8t., 































Special Agent’s personal profit from the | 


transaction amounted to more than ten 
thousand dollars. 

Another hard-fought case was overa pearl- | 
and-diamond necklace that was valued at 
twelve thousand eight hundred dollars, 
which belonged to a Philadelphia woman 
who had bought the necklace in Paris, and 
returned with it to America, in July, 1902. 
On the steamer was the 
shadow Agent. 

On the pier at New York, after finding 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| 


irrepressible | 


that the woman in question had not de- | 
clared the necklace, he stepped up to her | 


and demanded that she return with him 
to the steamer. There the necklace was 
found under a lace collar that she wore, 
and was seized. 

The woman brought suit at once for its 
recovery. At the first trial of the case the 
court decided against her, and the necklace 
was forfeited. But on appeal the decision 
was made that as she had declared her 
wearing apparel with value unknown 
while she was on the steamer, she had a 
right to declare the necklace specifically 
after reaching the pier. So she got her 
necklace back. 

Not quite all the honors of the warfare 
on jewel smugglers have been monopolized 
by the Special Agent. Another man who 
has acquired a reputation, though by no 
means as great a one in that line of work, is 
Inspector Timothy Donohue, known as the 
man who can smell jewels at any distance. 


On the NewYork piers he is called Tumbling | 


Tim, because of his method of falling against 
incoming passengers, as if by accident, and 
at the same time running his hands!over 
their clothing to see what they may have 
concealed about them. Tumbling Tim 
has learned through long experience that 
a jewel smuggler can never be searched 
too nto Jewels are the easiest 
things in the oul to conceal. 

A few years ago a Maiden Lane im- 
porter’s employee brought in diamonds in 
a piece of soap, which had been cut open, 
hollowed out and skillfully put together 
again. He was searched, but the stones 
were not found until a passenger on the 
same steamer disclosed the secret to the 
inspectors. 

ently a Frenchman of a Paris firm 
was found selling imitation pearls in 
Providence that were supposed to have 
been made by a new process. His prices 
were too low for any other dealer to match, 
and his rivals began to be suspicious. On 
his next arrival in this country he was 
arrested and his baggage was searched. 


| Concealed in six bicycle-tires were found 





two hundred and twenty thousand imita- 
tion pearls. The pearls were forfeited and 
he was allowed to go back to Europe. 
One day, in the summer of 1908, word 
came from abroad that an American, accom- 
~~ by his wife and child, a little girl, 
ad been buying diamonds in Amsterdam. 
When he arrived in New York he and his 
wife were stopped by the inspectors and 
searched. The stones were not found. But 


it was noticed that the child was holding a | 
doll with grim determination, and one of | 


the inspectors grabbed it. The child set up 
a wail of dismay, but, ignoring her protest, 
the inspector ripped the doll open and 
found inside of it gems that were worth 
five thousand dollars. 

To return to the Special Agent. As a 





result of his warfare on the private smug- | 


glers an immense amount of influence was 


dogged by him in Paris, millionaires whose 
wives had been arrested by him in New 
York, men close to affairs at Washington 
who had been brought into unwelcome 
contact with him on their return from 
vacations abroad, all combined for his 
overthrow. All kinds of charges and in- 
nuendos were brought against ‘ 

And at last his enemies won out. The 


| brought to bear on the Government to get | 
| rid of him. Millionaires who had been | 


grounds en which he was dismissed from | 


the service have never been made public, 


but it was not long before he was back | 


again in his old place. 


Immediately the | 


fight ae him was renewed, and, in | 


1907, t 
dispensed with his ‘services. 
= to judge the reasons for this action, 
because, beyond a few Government offi- 
cials and the Special Agent himself, nobody 
knows what they were. But he was a great 
detective, that former salesman, and the 
smugglers have never known his equal. 
Editor’s Note— This is the third and last of a 
series of papers by Mr. Bacon and Mr. Willson on 
precious stones, where they come from, how they 
are sold, and what else happens to them. 


Treasury Department again 


It is impos- | 









She Sttvomb 


The only Time Recording Instrument, ope rated 

by electricity, which will record the Time, 

accurately-to-the-minute, and at the same time 
stand the hardest kind of usage. 

Mx a) 





Time leaks are frequent and ex- 
pensive in all classes of business. The 
only way to guard against them is by 
the use of an accurate and reliable 
time-recording system. 

The Stromberg Chronograph pro 
vides this system. It records every 
transaction accurately-to-the-minute. 
It is controlled by a Master Clock 
from which any number—one or 
1oo—may be run, located in as 
many different places. 


The Clock Keeps the Time— 
The Chronograph Records it in Plain wrugte 


“ \QOOMAY 14 PM | 


For Labor Cost Keeping it has no equal. By the use of the Chronograph a 
time losses on job work are guarded against. It records the exact time required 
to do a certain piece of work, and the cost of doing it can be ascertained from the 
same card on which the time is recorded, with ‘the minimum amount of labor 
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Employes’ In-and-Out R ona Chr h insures an original record for eve Electric Mfg. 
employe which is absolutely perfect. The workman cannot tamper with it nor j Company 
change his timeto his credit and your loss, And it isabsolutely impossibletocheat it S South Jeffer son 

And for General Office Work it will guard against mistakes, disputes, delays » Chicage, | 
and negligence, as far as time is concerned Please send me in 

J formation regarding 


ot the Stromberg 
c Chronograph for 


IT’S THE MOST PERFECT TIME RECORDER ON EARTH = 7 se 
and if you will mail us the attached coupon, mark- Vi nate 
ing in what sort of time-keeping you are / 


cr ~Empk : Jur 
particularly interested, we will 7 H Employes’ in-and -( 


ecorder, 


send you complete information, V4 
explaining, in full, the opera rf v..; 2 <= 
tions of the Chronograph, po ij Factory Time Cost Keeping. 
and how it will do the wo wy, 

better, and at the same time 4 - General Office Purposes 

save youmoney over other 





time-recording devices. 
4 


7 STROMBERG ELECTRIC 7 
MFG. CO. pi Give on this line use desired ) 


any other 








23 South Jefferson St., Chi 
——— Write Name and Address on the Margin. 














Notat Your Expense but ay 












The reason is—I want you to know 
how good and how different the Fox 
Typewriter is. 

That’s why I'll send a Fox Type- 
writer to your office, absolutely at my ex- 
pense, prepaying all charges. 

Give it every hard test you can think of— 
compare it with any and every other machine. 
Maybe you’ ve had typewriter troubles. 

I spent years perfecting my Fox inventions so as 
to avoid every flaw and weak point in other type- 


writers. And I did avoid them all. 
That’s why the Fox, with the hardest Trust com- 





petition, is making good everywhere with keen- VR. I iden 

thinking business men —and selling all —— — 

over the civilized world. do not have to touch the ribbon from the 
It is one typewriter that’s absolutely time it goes on until it is worn out. 

right in those vital parts— the type bar and Use the Fox for any purpose; letter writ- 

hanger. ing, invoicing, billing, tabulating, stencil 
Onthe Fox, the conebearingiswideand cutting and heavy manifolding. One Fox 

the bar heavy. It is adjustable to take up machine does all of the *se things perfectly 

all wear. That means no wearing down— I can’t make a claim so strong that the 

perfect alignment for years and years proof won’t back it up. That’s why I say 


You can buy two carrix ages—different to you as a fair-play loving business man — 


lengths—and change them at will. You just try the Fox Typewriter, all at my 
write with two colors on the Fox, and you expense 

You have no risk, assume no obligation, 

and I thank you beforehand for the priv- 

ilege. Just write me, personally, sending 


the attached coupon. Address— 


W.R. FOX, President 9 
Fox Typewriter Company =~. 












* 
1006-1016 Front Street SY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 475° 
Trade in Your Ra 
Old Type- tyr 
writer $ 
4 
to ges 
Me Re 
Sy 
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Wy JOHNSONS 
@ UNDER: LAC 


4) for that Hand Rubbed Finish. 


q | you want a finish that is beautiful, brilliant 






and lasting, use Johnson’s Under-Lac. It is 

entirely different from varnish or shellac— 
better — more artistic — more economical. 

Johnson’s Under-Lac is not thick, sticky 
and slow drying like varnish, nor does it dry 
too quickly like shellac. It does not lap, 
pull or crawl. 

Johnson’s Under-Lac can be used wherever 
shellac or varnish can be used, giving much 
more satisfactory and permanent results. 











Due to the recent removal of Revenue Tax on Dena- 
tured Alcohol, we are now able to make use of it 
—for alcohol that formerly sold for $2.60 per gal- 
lon can now be purchased for 45 cents a gallon. 








Johnson’s Under-Lac is a spirit varnish, 
made of pure gum and spirits. 

A single application of Johnson’s Under- 
Lac when applied over any finish, old or new, 
forms a hard, thin, elastic surface that will 
not scratch or show heel marks. 


The Only Finish for Linoleum, 
Oil Cloths, Etc. 


Take an old, dim linoleum surface and give 
it a coat of Johnson’s Under-Lac. It will dry 
perfectly in an hour and will make it shine as 
bright and clear as new, and keep on shining. 


Let Us Send You a Free Sample 


We want you to try Johnson’s Under-Lac 
at our expense. 

Fill out the Coupon and mail it tous. We 
will send you a liberal sample of Under-Lac 
and our big illustrated book, edition S-6, ‘‘The 
Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork 
and Furniture,’’ full of helpful suggestions 
about finishing and refinishing all surfaces. 


S. C. Johnson & Son 


Racine, Wis. Ve —_ 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities.” | | | | 
| 


‘  Johnson’s 
Under-Lac 
\ Just the thing for 
\ Linoleum , 















































TERPRGOFED LINEN 


STYLE 
ECONOMY | 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


COMFORT 


Summer Comfort 
The Same Collar You’ve Always Worn —Only WATERPROOFED 





NE of the many reasons why Litholin Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs increase in popularity is that, no matter 
what the weather may be, or the conditions, they hold their shape, 
do not wilt or fray, and, if soiled, can be wiped white as new with 
cloth, in a minute. That cuts out the expense of the laun- 
a weekly which counts heavily in the long run, 
So, you get style, and save, and have 
real satisfaction. There are imitations. Genuine Litholin Goods 
are ALWAYS sold in RED boxes—look for the trade-mark, 


COLLARS 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
If not at your dealer's, send, giving styles, size, number wanted, with 
remittance, and wewill mail, postpaid. Rooklet of styles free on request, 
Keep this ad. for future reference. 


a damp 
dering, item 


especially in the hot months. 





THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 


DEPT. 4 7 WAVERLY PLACE 








CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- | 
Maliett’s Bay, Lake Champlain 


PATENTS NEY FEE RETURNED 
Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunesin | 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesfor inventions. Patents advertised free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washingtoa,D. C.\ Formerly Evans, Wilkens & Co.) 


years. Fifteenth year. 
School, New York. Handsome booklet tells all about it. 





Promises a healthful and happy summer for boys of ten to twenty 
Conducted under the auspices of Berkeley 
Address, 
J. CLARE READ, Headmaster, 270 West 72nd St., New York | 





| 
| 
| 
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THE GUARANTEED ROOFING 


June 12,1909 
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One of the most attractive 
features about Congo is that you 
get a genuine Surety Bond with 
every roll. This Bond is issued 
by the National Surety Company. 
Every roli of 3-ply Congo is guar- 
anteed for a period of zo years. 

Thus you are protected for a 
long time by the strongest guar- 


backed by a 


Surety Company whose bond is 


antee ever issued, 
as good as gold. 
That Congo is made of the 
right stuff—durable and lasting, 
is attested to by the fact that the 
Surety Company was willing to 
back it, and for so long a period. 


572 WEST 
CHICAGO 


UNITED ROOFING AND MFG. CO. aucianin'¥ester co. 


END TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Congo is really a better pur- 





chase than ever before. 
In addition to the 
Bond, with 


roll galvanized caps instead of 





Surety 





we furnish every 











the tin caps or nails supplied 





by others. The galvanized caps 


break. 


Liquid cement is also furnished 






can’t rust or bend or 






free. 





We mean to get the roofing 





trade of the country and think 






these spectal features will come 






pretty near landing it. 





Send to-day for free Sample 
of Congo 


Guarantee Bond. 






and a copy of the 







SAN FRANCISCO 









Mum 


keeps the body’ 


and clothes sweet 


and clean. 


There is nothing like 
it—nothing at all. It 
does not stop healthy 
action of the pores, nor 
does it destroy one odor 
by creating another. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





BE AN ORATOR 


Learn to talk well, It assures success for 


preachers, lawyers, clerks, business men, 
Easy payments. Small cost. Full qnqsentes 


of success. Officers and teachers all well 
known men. Investigate. Handsome 
catalog free. Call for catalog 224. 
INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY 
1414 L 8t., Washington, D. C. 


Bugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


From the Mill 
We Pay Freight 


That you can save money buying 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
ftom the mill is a certainty. Youcan 
buy the well known REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, a//-woo/ finish, many 
patterns, for the remarkably low 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $2.00 is the greatest 
rug value known. Just think! 
Finest quality of Lace Curtains, 
per pair, 45c and up. Send for our 
illustrated catalogue showing latest 
styles and designs in actua/ colors. 
You'll be surprised at the amount 
of money you can save. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2450-2462 Jasper Street, Phila. 


PE I RC E America’s Seema private 
SCHOOL school. Combines a general 
education with specialized 

work in Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
preperens young men for business careers. 
x-Presidents Roosevelt, Cleveland and Harrison 


| | have participated in its commencements. 4Sth 
| | year, 2000 students. Catalogue upon request to 


Director, Peirce School, Record Building, Philadelphia 


RAILROAD 
| =O Re oe we EOP, EF 


of responsibility and trust commanding good salaries, are 

open for trained men. No business or profession offers such 

opportunities. Look at the men now occupying high posi- 

tions who have risen from the ranks. And if you are inter- 

ested in securing a good paying railroad position—write for 
GRADEN BOOK ‘* WHAT IT DOgs."’ 


THE GRADEN SYSTEM, 502 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


| ' CAMP UTOPIA naw Eee w te 


A Summer Camp for Boys. ehtan my soon and 
| Water Sports. Baseball, Football, ennis and Golf. 
Tutoring if desired. Councillors: 
WALLIS of Yale University 
of Harvard University 
EDDY HART of Princeton University 
| J.B. BRINE, Supt.,Care A. G. Spalding & Bros., NewYork,N.Y. 













































BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% |NTEREST 


Our plan of “Banking by Mail” enables you to make deposits and withdrawals 
as expeditiously and with as much security as if the business were transacted in per- 


son. 
compatible with safety. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST 


CLEVELAND OH 


10 
OUR BUILDING RESOURCES OVER 





We pay four per cent. interest, compounded twice a year —the largest interest 
Write for our free beoklet “*M.” 


of oF 


THE CITY OF BANKS. 
MILLION DOLLARS 
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Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 


refinement for almost 


Half a Century 











RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 
NAVIGATION Co. 








= i 4 


- * yy, 
ie SHOOTING THE RAPIOS 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand 
Islands, the exciting descent of all the marvelous 
Rapids and the historic Associations of Old 
Quebec (America’s Gibraltar) thence to the 
incomparable Saguenay Rivet, with its majestic 
Capes, “Trinity” and “ Eternity”. 
Send 6c. postage for illustrated guide. 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager Dept.“A” Montreal,Can. 
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Before You Build 


or remodel your house you owe it to 
yourself to get this De Luxe catalogue of 










They excel all others in artistic ap- 
pearance, honest construction, distinctive 
style and reasonable price. 

This big book costs us 50c but we will send it to inter 
ested people only for 12c to partly pay delivery charges. 
_Free—a handsome ot mo book showing 45 styles of 
King Mantels and letters from many satisfied buyers. Write 
for these books while this advertisement is before you. 


KING MANTEL COMPANY 
547-549 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Moving Pictures In Your Home 


Motion Pictures and Talking machines for home 
amusement. Our Motion 
Picture Machine is the won- 
der of the year. Perfect, 
thrilling moving pictures 
and all at aprice so lowany- 
one can positively afford. 
We have the only machine 
. - for home use. Send today 
for the illustrated Catalog No. 6, explaining all. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY, Dept. 48, Chicago, Mlinois 


























THE ARVERNE 
SACQUE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


good is the lawyer, anyhow, what can’t get 
us out of the contract what he fixed up 
himself?’? Abe pondered over the situa- 
tion for five minutes. 

“You’re right,’ Mawruss,” he said at 
length; “I'll go and see Henry D. Feldman 
the first thing tomorrow morning.” 


Iv 


HE next morning Leon Sammet sat at 
his roll-top desk in his private office, 
while vy Acme over the morning mail. 
“Hallo,” Barney cried, “here’s a check 
from Horowitz & Finkelbein for the full 
amount of their bill, Leon. I guess they 
thought better of that return shipment 
they made of them bum garments that 
Louis Grossman designed. They ain’t 
made no deduction on account of it.” 
“Bum garments nothing,” Leon com- 
mented. “‘Them garments was all right, 
Barney. I guess we didn’t know how to 
treat Louis Grossman when he worked by 
us. Look at the big success he’s making 
by Potash & Perlmutter. I bet yer they’re 
five thousand ahead on the season’s sales 
already. We thought they was suckers 
when they paid us ten thirty-three, thirty- 
three for him, but I guess the shoe pinches 
on the other foot, Barney. I wish we had 
him back, that’s all. Them four new 
designs what he made for Potash & Perl- 
mutter is tremendous successes. What did 
he done for us, Barney? One garment, 
Barney, the Arverne Sacque, and | bet yer 
them four styles will put the Arverne 
Sacque clean out of business.” 
“Well, Leon,” said Barney, ‘“‘ you traded 


’ 


him off so smart, why don’t you get him | 


back? Why don’t you see him, Leon?” 


*T did see him,”’ said Leon. ‘“‘I called at 
his house last night.” 
“And what did he say?” Barney asked. 


“‘He said he’s under contract, as you 
know, with Potash & Perlmutter, and that 
if we can get him out of it he’s only too 

lad to come back to us. But Henry D. 
‘eldman drew up that contract, Barney, 
and you know as well as I do, Barney, that 
what Henry D. Feldman draws up is 
drawn up for keeps, ain’t it?” 

“There’s loopholes in every contract, 
Leon,” said Barney, “‘and a smart lawyer 
like Henry D. Feldman can find ’em out 
quick enough. Why don’t you go right 
round and see Henry D. Feldman? Maybe 
he can fix it so as to get Louis back here.” 

Leon shut down his roll-top desk and 
seized his hat. 

“That’s a good idea, Barn y,” he said. 
“T guess I’ll take your advice.’ 


if 


T IS not so much to know the law, ran 
Henry D. Feldman’s motto, para- 
phrasing a famous dictum of Judge Shars- 
wood, as to look, act and talk as though 
you knew it. To this end Mr. Feldman 
seldom employed a word of one syllable if 
it had a synonym of three or four syllables, 
and such phrases as res geste, scienter and 
lex fori delicti were the very life of his con- 
versation with clients. 

“The information which you now dis- 
close, Mr. Sammet,”’ he said, after Leon 
had made known his predicament, ‘“‘is all 
obiter dicta.” 

Leon blushed. He imagined this to be 
somewhat harsh criticism of the innocent 
statement that he thought Potash & 
Perlmutter could be bluffed into releasing 
Louis Grossman. 

“‘Imprimis,” Mr. Feldman went on, “I 
have not been consulted by Mr. Grossman 
about what he desires done in the matter, 
but, speaking ex cathedra, I am of the 
opinion that some method might be 
devised for rescinding the contract.” 

“You mean we can get Potash & Perl- 
mutter to release him?’ 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Feldman, “and in 
a very elementary and efficacious fashion.” 

“Well, I ain’t aes 5 pee to pay so much 
money at once,”’ said Leon. 

Now, when it came to money matters, 
Henry D. Feldman’s oy’ could be 
colloquial to the point of slang. 

“What's biting you now?” he said. “I 
ain’t going to charge you too much. Leave 
it to me, and if I deliver the goods it will 
cost you two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Leon sighed heavily, but he intended 


getting Louis back at all costs, not, how- | 
ever,to exceed tenthirty-three, thirty-three. | 
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Let Pope Cigar Sellers Make 





You Big Profits 


Of all the commodities that permit of automatic merchandising none can compare with 


five-cent and ten-cent cigars in quantity sold, in steady daily demand, or in big profits. 





No 


one has ever been able to make an Automatic Cigar Selling Machine that was mechanically or 
commercially practical until we perfected the Pope Automatic Machine. 

Every time you drop a nickel or a dime in the slot the machine automatically takes a 
cigar from the original box and deposits it ia your hand. 


We control and make the only Automatic 
CigarSelling Machine inthe world. That means 
a monopoly of the au/omatic selling of 9,000,- 
000,000 (nine billion) cigars sold annually in the 
United States, with total profits of $200,000,000 
at 2 cents per cigar, 

The monopoly of the 
automatic end of the 
cigar business is too 
big for us to handle 
alone. The local terri- 
tory in Chicago, which 
we reserve for our 
company, is as much 
as we can handle. 

Weare organizing a 
force of operators to in- 
stall these machines 
and to control them 
locally in other cities 
and states. It takes 
big men with brains 
and push to carry 
out our plans. We 
can’t afford to tie up 


You see it work 
through the 
Plate Glass Case 


man who can not develop its possibilities. 

We sell no patent rights —no stock in our 
company. We furnish you the machines and 
show how to operate them to attract your 
share of the millions of nickels, dimes and 
quarters that flow in a constant stream into 
the cigar business each year. 

Big fortunes are made from chewing gum 
machines that attract mere pennies. If pennies 
make fortunes, then 5, 10 and 25-cent pieces 
will makebigger fortunes from Pope Automatic 
Cigar Selling Machines. 

Compare the volume of cigar sales with that 
of any other article sold or that can be sold in 


| merchandising machines. You will then realize 


| POPE AUTOMATIC MERCHANDISING CO., Dept. G1, Corn Exchange Bank Building, CHICAGO 

















what vastly greater possibilities for profit there 
are in catering to the millions of smokers. 
We will give you exclusive control in your 
territory of a system of Pope Automatic Cigar 
Selling Machines that will make you profits 
from eight to ten times 
the dividends on ordi- 
naryinvestments. We 
have complete selling 
plans that show you 
how togetintothisnew, 
big monev-making 
business. We show, 
step by step, how to 
equip and manage the 
business to get the big- 
gest possible returns 
on your investment. 
We have already 
disposed of much ter- 
ritory. Some entire 
states have beentaken. 
A $50,000 company con- 
trols a large western 
city. A number of $5,- 
the money 000, $10,000 and $15,000 
companies control other cities and counties 
eastand west. A lot of smaller cities have been 
disposed of on a basis of from $1,000 to $5,000 
Many other important deals are now pending. 
If you are interested, write today. 


We reserve the rights and control 
Chicago for our Company 


Our Special Proposition “G1” 
To the right man we will make a special offer that he 


cannot afford to pass by. Write today for our Book Gl, 
and ask for aten day s’ option to exclusively control your 


“It gets 


yr 





territory. Negotiations are closed for many cities 
others are pending. Yours may be taken unless you 
act quickly. Write at once. 
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In the every day life of every home Dioxogen has a 
most important place in the prevention of disease and 
the maintenance of health through antiseptic cleanliness. 





expense. 


reach where 


EXACT SIZE OF FREE SAMPLE 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 





most modern hos 
as seven tons of 


Dioxogen, the pure Peroxide of Hydrogen, purer and stronger 
than the U. S. Pharmacopeeia standard, contains no acetanilid, and 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 


Worthy druggists sell Dioxogen and will 
not offer you cheap peroxide of hydrogen 
in its place. If you have any difficulty 
in getting Dioxogen from your own 
druggist,writeus giving his name, 
and we will send you a full 
2 oz. sample free of all 


We will also direct you 
to stores within easy 


may be sure of 
getting Dioxogen. 


Gargle the throat with Dioxogen, note how it froths and foams as 
it works: Dioxogen produces a degree of antiseptic cleanliness in the 
mouth and throat not attainable by any other method. A clean mouth 
and throat is real protection against disease, its hea!th insurance of 
the highest order. 

After shaving, Dioxogen prevents infection from cuts and the 
irritation caused by close shaving; it cleanses skin pores from clog- 

ing and obstructing material, removes black heads and other skin 
lemishes due to 
instantly destroyec 

Wounds, cuts, burns, old sores, and skin affections can all be kept 
aseptically clean by the aid of Dioxogen, simple injuries prevented 
from becoming serious, infection and blood poisoning averted. 


Read the circular with each bottle. 


—-" action; perspiration or other odors are 
by Dioxogen. 


Dioxogen treatment for all classes of injuries is in accord with 
_ practice; Bellevue Hospital has used as much 


Jioxogen in a single year. 


does not undergo the changes which occur in acetanilid preserved 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 

The name Dioxogen is a protection against cheap inferior Peroxide'of 
Hydrogen unfit for personal use. Full directions accompany each bottle. 













NEW YORK 


June i2 


THE 
OAKLAND 
CHEMICAL CO. 
98 Front Street 
New 





I have had difficulty in getting 
Dioxogen. Please mail your free 
ample and the little booklet. 


ou 7 
y, Name 


Address . 


Druggist’s Name 
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GERMANTSILVER 


Ever Have 


Tired Feet? 


Note that Rubber Cushion! 


This is the arch support withoutrigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the 
weight gradually to approach the arch 
support, which gives slightly. The sup- 
port can be made as high or low as nec- 
essary. The ideal reliet for the weak or 
flat arch is 


Fosters 


1 ARCH SVPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 
With these supports in your shoes you 
can stand or walk all day without fatigue 
or pain, Read this letter: 
** BROCKTON, MASS. 





**FOSTER RUBBER Co. 
** Gentlemen: ForS years I thought I had 
rheumatism, and it was necessary for me to 
carry acane. Having recently purchased a 
pair of the Foster Combination Heel Cushion 
and Arch Supports, I find them of great 
benefit and can now walk comfortably with- 
out a cane—my trouble was flat arches 
‘**FORREST H. WHITTEN."* 
Get Foster Arch Supportsat yourdealer’s 
—or send $2 and the size of your shoes and 
we will send a pair postpaid. 
Send forour free foider revealing the secret of tired feet 
and showing you how to obtain relief. We will even 
send a pair on approval to be paid for, or returned 
ii you wish, Write today. 


Tred-Air Heel Cushions 


are also sold separately. They 
are worn inside your shoes 
and are better than ordi- 
nary rubber heels— more 
spring, more wear; less 
weight, less expensive. 
Sent postpaid on receipt 
of 25c. Mention size 
of your shoe. 


FOSTER 

RUBBER 
co. 

170-b Summer St. 



























30 Seconds 


‘Todetach or attach our rim. 
No bolts or nuts to remove. 
Tire inflationon road obviated, 


tial of Shock Absorbers. 
F ree Trial Booklet explains. 
how we have correctec 
spring troubles for 5 Years 
J. H. SAGER CO, 















Genuine Panama Hats $100 


Rare Bargain in Genuine Panama Hats 


Panama Hats more popular 
than ever —all the rage this 
summer. By importing large 
quantities we can sell direct 
to user for this surprisingly 
low price. These hats are 
warranted Genuine All- 
Hand Woven; un- 
blocked, and can be worn 
in that condition by Gentle- 
men, Ladies and Children. 
Easily blocked in any shape 
or style. Just as service- 
able as the $10.00 kind; the 
difference only in fineness 
of weave. Assorted sizes 
Weight only 2 oz. Sent prepaid, on receipt of d . 
Order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. Supply Limited. 


PANAMA HAT CO., 181-A William St., New York City 






















PENSIONS 
AB OHEUNBEIR 
THE SAXONIA 
- lights same as any lamp and 
= produces gas off the top of the 
= wick, a fine white light. 
Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 
cost of electricity. "Pays for itself. 
Imported chimney and mantle of extra 
strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
not as represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted. 

U.S. A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
Refer to Banks of the city, 

Bradstreet, or Dun 
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‘Well, I ain’t kicking none if you can 
manage it,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Tell us how to 
go about it.” 

Straightway Mr. Feldman unfolded a 


| scheme which, stripped of its technical 
| phraseology, was simplicity itself. He 


rightly conjectured that the most burden- 
some feature of the contract, so far as 
Potash & Perlmutter were concerned, was 
the five per cent share of the profits that 
fell to Louis Grossman each week. He 
therefore suggested that Louis approach 
Abe Potash and request that, instead of 
five per cent of the profits, he be paid a 
definite sum each week, for the cloak and 
suit business has its dull spells between 
seasons, when profits occasionally turn to 
losses. Thus Louis could advance as a 
reason that he would feel safer if he be 
paid, say, twenty dollars a week the year 
round in lieu of his uncertain share of the 
profits. 

“Abe Potash will jump at that,’’ Leon 
commented. 

“‘T anticipate that he will,’”’ Mr. Feldman 
went on, “‘and then, after he has paid Mr. 
Grossman the first week’s installment it 
will constitute a rescission of the old con- 
tract and a substitution of a new one, 
which will be a contract of hiring from 
week to week. At the conclusion of the 
first week their contractual relations can 
be severed at the option of either party.” 

‘But I don’t want them to do nothing 
like that,’’ Leon said. “TI just want Louis 
to quit his job with Potash & Perlmutter 
and come and work for us.” 

‘* Look a-here, Sammet,’’ Feldman broke 
in impatiently. “I can’t waste a whole 
morning talking to a boob that don’t 
understand the English language. You're 
wise to the part about Louis Grossman 
asking for twenty dollars a week steady, 
instead of his share of the proceeds, ain’t 
you?” 

Leon nodded. 

“Then if Potash falls for it,’ Feldman 
concluded, ‘‘as soon as Grossman gets the 
first twenty out of him he can throw up 
his job on the spot. See?” 

Leon nodded again. 

“Then clear out of this,’’ said Feldman, 
and pushed a button on his desk to inform 
the office-boy that he was ready for the 
next client. 

As Leon passed through the outer office 
he encountered Ike Herzog of the Bon Ton 
Credit Outfitting Company, who was 
solacing himself with the Daily Cloak and 
Suit Record in the interval of his waiting. 

“‘Good-morning, Mr. Herzog,” Leon 
exclaimed. ‘So you got your troubles, 
too.” 

“T ain’t got no troubles, Leon,” Ike 
Herzog said, “‘ but I got to use a lawyer in 
my business once in a while. Just now 
I’m enlarging my place, and I got contracts 
to make and new people to hire. I hope 
you ain’t got no lawsuits nor nothing.” 

“ Lawsuits ain’t in my line, Mr. Herzog,” 
Leon said. ‘‘Once in a while I change my 
working-people, too. That’s why I come 
here.” 

“Sometimes you change ’em for the 
worse, Leon,’’ Herzog commented, indicat- 
ing ‘Abe Potash’s effective ad with a 
stubby forefinger. ‘‘ You certainly made a 
mistake when you got rid of Louis Gross- 
man. He’s turning out some elegant 
stuff for Potash & Perlmutter.” 

Leon nodded gloomily. 

“Well, we all make mistakes, Mr. 
Herzog,”’ he said, ‘‘and that’s why we got 
to come here.” 

“That’s so,’ Herzog agreed, as Leon 
opened the door. “I hope I ain’t making 
any mistake in what I’m going to do.”’ 

“‘T hope not,” Leon said as he passed out. 
** Good-morning.”’ 

Ike Herzog’s interview with Henry D. 
Feldman was short and very much to his 
satisfaction, for when he emerged from 
Feldman’s sanctum, to find Abe Potash 
waiting without, he could not forbear a 
broad smile. Abe nodded perfunctorily 
and a moment later was closeted with the 
oracle. , 

“Mr. Feldman,” he said, “ I come to ask 
you an advice, and as I’m pretty busy this 
morning, do me the favor and leave out all 
them caveat emptors.”’ 

“Sure thing, Potash,”’ Feldman replied. 
“Tell me all about it.” 

“‘Well, then, Mr. Feldman,” said Abe, 
“T want to get rid of Louis Grossman.” 

Bag Feldman almost jumped out of his 
chair. 

“T want to fire Louis Grossman,” Abe 
repeated. ‘‘ You remember that you drew 
me up a burglar-proof contract between 























































































The Stevens 
Boy is the kind of 
boy that makes the manly 
man. A Stevens Rifle is a 
wonderful all-round exerciser of 

those faculties which, well developed, 
make for success in business and pro- 
fession. 

Self-reliance, steady nerves, quick mus- 
cles and an active, responsive brain are 
all Stevens-built qualities. 

The boy with the Stevens Rifle gets this 
training in a way that he enjoys and 
while getting good bodily exercise in the 
healthful outdoor air. 

Stevens Rifles are thoroughly well 
made arms — accurate, easy-working and 
safe. Every one is tested before leaving 
our factory. They are known as the 
‘*Bull’s-eye Kind,’’ because they have 
more marksmanship records to their 
credit than all other makes combined. 


Dan Beard’s ‘‘GUNS AND GUNNING” 


An interesting and valuable volume on camping, 
woodcraft, habits of game birds, which animals 
are pests and which are not, etc.; beautifully illus- 
trated by Bellmore H. Browne. Sent postpaid 

on receipt of price. Paper covered, 20 cents; 
cloth covered, stamped in gilt, 30 cents. 


160-Page Catalogue Free 


if you will send 6 cents to cover 
postage. Filled with valuable 
information on choice and 

care of firearms; notes on 

sights, ammunition, etc. 





Ask your dealer 
and insist on the 
STEVENS; there 
are no substitutes. 
Lf you can't obtain, 
we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, on 
receipt of the cata- 
logue price. 

J. STEVENS Little Scout 
ARMS &TOOL CO. StrsncMay 
730 Grove Street ittle Krag . . 

Chicopee Falls, Mass.,U.S.A. Favorite No. 17 . 
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See that this trade mark 
“Wi is sewn on the end 


To get the genuine that 
is “built—not stuffed” 













Don’t You Find Hot Weather Sleeping 


is most difficult, but most necessary? The long days of wakefulness and work require 
absolute rest at night. Summer heat weakens and irritates the nerves of sensation, 
so that the slightest uncomfortable touch or pressure of the bed produces restless- 
ness. The Ostermoor Mattress is ideal in Summer. It is perfectly sanitary, refresh- 
ingly cool and absolutely comfortable. It rests the muscles and soothes the nerves 
and gives the ‘‘balmy sleep’’ which is ‘“‘tired nature’s sweet restorer.”’ 
Our 144-Page Booklet, “The Test of Time” and Samples of Ticking Sent Free 
With them we send the name of your Ostermoor dealer. When you buy, be sure that the name 
“ Ostermoor”’ and our trade-mark label is sewed on end of mattress. Then, and then only, will 
you havea genuine mattress. If your dealer has none in stock, we will ship direct, 
express prepaid, same day check is received, 30 Nights’ Free Trial granted, 
money returned, if dissatisfied. Send for our free book, ‘“‘ The Test of Time. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
























WE WANT AGENTS 


interest on $100 to sell our Guaranteed Household 

Pay You 6% Certificate of Cutlery, Silverware,etc. Over 2,000 
H fast sellers. No one else sells them. 
Deposit and 5% on smaller sums. We teach you how to make §3 to $10 a day. 


Outfit Free. Start quick— write today. 


$2,000,000 Approved First Mortgages, || | q.:omas MFG. CO. 1018 Barney Block, Dayton, 0. 


placed in trust as your Security. 18 years || | 
in business—not a dollar loss to depositors. | | WARD SEMIN ARY For Girls and Young Women 
Write for ‘The Sulky Dollar”’—it tells our == Nashville, Tennessee 

a a * 45th year. Seminary and Special Courses. College Preparation 
6% plan; it’s interesting. Conservatory of Music. 175 Boarding Pupils. Complete appoint: 


. - 5 i yante S ightful climate 
State Assn., 175 York St., Savannah Ca. | ments. City advantages. Outdoor sports. Delight 
Georgia Savings A For catalog address, J. D. BLANTON, LL. D., President. 
































These are 
the reasons for the 
differences which you 
immediately detect in 
Fremont Grape Juice:— 
First, the superior flavor of 
Lake Erie Island grapes — the 
finest, for grape juice purposes, in 
all the world. 
Second, the peculiar process 
of sterilization used in 
the preparation of 
Fremont and in no 
other grape 





to the results 

a pungent grapey 

odor when you open 

the bottle that delights 

the nostrils; and a delicious 

tang you’ve never experienced before. 
Likewise—a perfect clarity and free- 
dom from sediment or floating gz 

particles which is directly due 





to our method of sterilization. 
Go firstto your dealer— grocer or 
druggist. If he hasn’t Fremont in 
stock,send us his nameand $1.00 
and we'll forward you, all 
charges prepaid, ten “baby ” 
bottles, each containing one 
glass. If you do this, we’re 
positive you'll never be 
without Fremont Grape 
Juice in your home. 


The Fremont Grape Juice 
Company 
Fremont, Ohio 





























Ask Your 
Haberdasher for the 


“Presto Buckle Belt 


The “ PRESTO” costs'‘no more 
than the old style; is most 
durable and convenient; de- 
tached in one second. It has 
been adopted for ARMY 
and NAVY use by U.S. 
Government. Made in 
black and brown leathers. 
Send us your dealer’s name 
with 50 cents, and we will mail 
to your address a ‘‘PRESTO"”’ 
Buckle Belt, charges prepaid. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
When orclering state size and color. 
Acme Leather Goods Co. 
560 Broadway, New York 



















% and all afflictions of the skin. 

** A little higher in price, per- 

~ haps, than worthless substitutes, 

but a reason for it.”’ Delightful 

after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Arizona RUBY FREE 















To Introduce Our 
Genuine Imported —————= 


Mexican Diamonds 9%, ~ 


, ~ me Pl - 
We send F REE, prepaid, a Genuine Arizona Ruby in 
the rough, with il ustrated Gem Catalogue. Mexican 
Diamonds exactly resemble finest genuine diamonds, 
stand acid tests, are cut by experts, and yet we sell at 
one-fortieth the cost. Brillianc uaranteed rma- 
nent. Best people wear them. SPECIAL OFF. —% or 
1 carat Mexican Diamond sent on approval at special price for 50c 
deposit, to show good faith. Money back if desired. Write to-day. 
Mexican Diamond Imp. Co., Dept. B 6, Las Cruces, New Mex. 
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MAKES EVERY AMATEUR 
IN EXPOSURE, Dk- 
VELOPMENT, ETC. 
50c. from your 

» Or mailed 


SUCCEED 














free, on receipt of 
coin, by publishers 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO., P. 0. Box No. 132, N. ¥. City 
PATE N T Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Ras Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
- D.C. Best references. Careful 
wort. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
TYPEWRITERS wx: 

MAKES 
“Visible” Typewriters, factory rebuiltand all other 
makes sold or rented anywhere at to 4 mifrs. 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. D. 
Typewriter Emporium , 92-94 Lake 8t., Chicago 




















him and us a few weeks ago, and now I | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


want you to be the burglar and bust it up 


for me.” 


Feldman touched the button on his desk. | 


“Bring me the draft of the contract 
between Potash & Perlmutter and Louis 
Grossman that I dictated last month,’ he 
said to the boy whe answered. 

In a few minutes the boy returned with a 
large envelope. He was instructed never 
to come back empty-handed when asked to 
bring anything, and, in this instance, the 
envelope contained six sheets of folded 
legal cap, some of which contained the 
score of a pinocle game, held after office- 
hours on Saturday afternoon between the 
managing clerk and the process-server. 

Feldman put the envelope in his pocket 
and retired to a remote corner of the room. 
There he examined the contents of the 
envelope, and, knitting his brows into an 
impressive frown, he took from the well- 
stocked shelves that lined the walls book 
after book of digests and reports. Occa- 
sionally he made notes on the back of the 
envelope, and after the space of half an 
hour he returned to his chair and prepared 
to deliver himself of a weighty opinion. 

“In the first place,” he said, ‘this man 


Grossman ain’t incompetent in his work, | 


is he?”’ 

“Incompetent!” Abe exclaimed. 
no, he ain’t marin ny a He’s competent 
enough to sue us 


“Then I take it that you don’t want to 
discharge him for incompetence and risk 
a lawsuit,’’ Mr. Feldman went on. ‘‘ Now, 
before we go on, how much does his share 
of your profits amount to each week?”’ 


“Oh, | 


or five thousand dollars | 


after we fire him, if that’s what you mean.”’ | 
| through the land. 


“About thirty dollars in the busy | 


season,’’ Abe replied. 

“Then here’s your scheme,” said Feld- 
man. ‘You go to Grossman and say: 
‘Look a-here, Grossman, this business of 
figuring out profits each week is a trouble- 
some piece of bookkeeping. Suppose we 


call your share of the profits forty dollars a | 


week and let it go at that.’ D’ye suppose 
Grossman would take it?’’ 


“Would a cat eat liver?’’ said Abe. 


| the 












Civilization 





Sign Board : 
Or 








Wherever you see this sign, it 
stands for civilization. It is the sign 
of one of the most powerful in- 
fluences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has spread 
an even, highly developed civilization 
It has carried the 
newest impulses of development from 
town to town and from community to 
community. 


Bell telephone service has brought 
entire country up to the same 
instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up in 
the woods, on the plains, at the cross- 


| roads, or walled in by mountains, the 


** Well, then,” Feldman now concluded, 


‘‘after Grossman accepts the offer, and you | 


pa, | ice puts the people of that town into 
= ay you’re substituting a new weekly- | , — 


him the first installment of forty 


hiring contract in place of the old yearly | 


one, and you can fire Grossman just as 
soon as you have a mind to.” 

“‘But suppose he sues me, anyhow?” 
said Abe. 

“Tf he does,” Feldman replied, “I won’t 
charge you a cent; otherwise it’ll be two 
hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 

He touched the bell in token of dismissal. 


“*This fellow Grossman is certainly a big | 


money-maker,” he said to himself, after 
Abe had gone, “‘for me.” 


VI 
HE following Saturday Abe sat in the 





sample-room making up the weekly | 
pay-roll, and with his own hand he drew a | 


check to the order of Louis Grossman for 
forty dollars. 

‘*Mawruss,”’ he said, ‘‘do me the favor 
and go upstairs to Louis Grossman, You 
know what to say to him.” 

““Why should J go, Abe?” Morris said. 
“You know the whole plan. You saw 
Feldman.” 

‘‘But it don’t look well for me,’ Abe 
rejoined. ‘“‘Do me the favor and go 
yourself.’’ 

Morris shrugged his shoulders and 
departed, while Abe turned to the pages 
of the Daily Cloak and Suit Record to 
bridge over the anxious period of Morris’ 
absence. The first item that struck his eye 
appeared under the heading “Alterations 
and Improvements.” 

“The Bon Ton Credit Outfitting Com- 
pany, Isaac Herzog, Proprietor,” it read, 
“is about to open a manufacturing depart- 
ment, and will, on and after June 1, do all 
its own manufacturing and alterations in 
the enlarged store premises, Nos. 5940, 
5942 and 5946 Second Avenue.” 

Abe laid down the paper with a sigh. 

“‘There’s where we lose another good 
customer,” he said as Morris returned. A 
wide grin was spread over Morris’ face. 

‘*Well, Mawruss?”’ Abe said. 

“Yes, Abe,” Morris replied. “Ten 
hundred and thirty-three, thirty-three ~~ 

aid for him. And now you must pay him 
orty dollars a week. J ain’t so generous, 
Abe, believe me. I settled with him for 
twent; wy. 

“ ell, 
Abe protested. 


Mawruss, it’s only for one week,” | 





signpost of civilization is erected 
the sign of the Bell. ‘Telephone serv- 






communication with 
one another and with 
the outside world. 


lt puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress 
right in your own neighborhood. 
Every little while some neighbor. has 
a Bell telephone put in. If youshave 
one, every new subscriber enlarges the 
scope of your personal contact. If 
you have not, every new telephone 
makes you the more _ isolated —the 
more cut off from the activities about 
you. 


just as individuals in your locality 
use the telephone for mutual conve- 
nience, so towns and cities in different 
localities are served and advanced by 
the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, 
the broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 





One Policy, 
aa 
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———— = 


One System, Universal Service 
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MAY LOOK ALIKE’ | 
— They are not. Weigh them Test] 
them in actual work —Test them in mak- | 
ing Soft Soap. Use the same quantity 
of water and powder in each test. | 
@ PEARLINE is Condensed Soap— 
Energy —the Original Washing Powder. | 
It established the directions, a Table- | 
spoontul to a Pail of Water. You will 


-| have to use double or more of its follow- 


"A Tablespoonful of Soap Powder should weigh an ounce: 





Absolutely Harmless —Brightens Colors 


ers to accomplish the same work. 
@ PEARLINE is made of Pure Fats | 
and Vegetable Oils—go refuse used; It is 


—does not turn White Goods Yellow 


‘and make ayQuart of Solid Soap Paste or Soft Soap, 








a reference book 
for the lovers 
of the Sport 





FREE ! 
Among Correct Dressers Blum & Hoch Straw Hats are most favored 


SIE Steel thoul a Te 












provided yo 
eT d naine ot 
your Hatter. 
Blum & Koch 
84 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
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Get a 


Diamond 


of Guaranteed 


QUALITY 


At a Special 
DISCOUNT 


Every Marshall diamond 
covered by a signed guarantee 
of quality and price. This signed 
guard antee is backed by one of the oldest houses 
in the business, Geo. i Marshall (Inc.). Send 
at once for the complete catalog and Special 

Discount Sheet. You may be surprised at these 
discounts on rarest values. 


Marshall’s 
“F” Grade 


“First and finest grade— 
has for years been the recog- 
nized standard of peerless 
=~ among jewelers and 
iamond experts. 

















For instance, this perfect solitaire ring, a diamond 
perfect in cut, perfect in color, of rare scintillating 
beauty — $46.00 — $4.60 a month or 8% off for 
ong cash. Sent on approval—not a cent down, 

“~ Catalog on Request 

&, ~*~. Send name and PRICE LISTAND 

nee % ee SPECIAL DIS. 

om ~ That i COUNT SHEET 

Cap ip tp,” ote all! Now be sure to get this 

ea, %» Sty Gr % catalog and discount 

“an! ce 6/9 0», sheetand our approval- 

% yoy ¢r as shipment offer fore 

+t Of Oy Pay, My % - you buy a diamond or 

Ca, oy aping “. ie ons jewelry. Write today. 

s 2, Sone, Cp ON Geo. E. Marshall ine.) 

% Se 

. is "Cte 103 State Street, 

“a Gita ne Dept. 122 X, 

%, ha ay aS %& a CHICAGO, 

_ ep Shae ILL 
%, . + ee 














Make Your Summer Home 
Home-Like 


You can have the most brilliant light for 
the house and grounds and the most perfect 
fuel for cooking known by installing an 


“FP” Gas Machine 


A house-hold gas plant with gas range and incan- 


descent lights — not expensive — absolute safety. 

Let us send you free our 40-page illustrated 
booklet ‘‘Make Home Home-Like,” showing 
artistic methods of lighting your home, effective 
kitchen arrangement, and directing the way to 
save % to 9-10 your fuel and light bills, 


INCANDESCENT LIGHT & STOVE CO. 
430 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





















Fireless Cooker 

You'll BeS at the 

Low Direct Price I'll Make You 

Satisfaction guaranteed by full 30 days’ trial or no charge—Pays 
forself fastest—Cooks fastest-- No experience necessary—Saves 
80 percent on fuel, time 
and work— Non-rusting 
metal lined — Perfect in- 
sulation — Steam can’t 
escape — Boils, Steams, 
Stews — Roasts, Bakes, 











Free-Send nametoday 

for over 125 splendid 
Recipe Book and Cat- 

alog Free, and low 
direct-to-you factory prices. 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. 
Dept. 14, 21st St. ,Detroit,Mich. 
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Business and professional men, I 


women and persons engaged 

in every occupation deposit 
===} their money with this bank on 

our Certificate of Deposit plan. 

Please write for booklet “S” 


FIRST TRUST “0 SAVINGS BANK 


LINCS 





















My Sanitary Coffee 


7 AGENTS Maker produces 


pure, sweet coffee, needs no settler, 
and never wears out. Saves coffee, 
money and health. Every wife buys at 
sight; new invention ; exclusive terri- 
tory. Send 2Sc. for 50¢. size, postpaid. 











DR. LYONS, 182 Day St., Pekin, Ill. 
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“TI know,” said Morris, “but why 
should he get the benefit of it?” 

“‘Did you have much of a time getting 
him to take it?” Abe asked. 

“Tt was like this,’ Morris explained. 
“T told him what you said about a lump 
sum in place of profits and asked him to 
name his price, and the first thing he says 
was twenty-seven-fifty.” 

“And you let him have it for that?” 
Abe cried. ‘“You’re a business man, 
Mawruss, I must say. I bet yer he would 
have took twenty-five.” 

He tore up the check for forty dollars and 
drew a new one for twenty-seven-fifty. 

“Here, Mawruss,”’ he said, ‘take it up to 
him, like a good feller.’’ 

It was ge oe noon when Morris 
delivered the check to Louis Grossman, 


out to lunch. 


noted his absence. 

**Ain’t that feller come back from his 
dinner yet, Mawruss,” he asked. 

“No,” Morris replied. ‘‘I wonder what 





1 | can be keeping him. He generally takes 


half an hour for his dinner.” 

At this juncture the telephone bell 
rang in the rear of the store and Abe 
answered it. 

“Hello,” he said; ‘‘ yes, this is Potash & 
Perlmutter. Oh, hello, Leon, what can 
we do for you?” 

“TIT want to speak to Louis Grossman. 
Can you call him to the ’phone?”’ Leon 
said. 

“Louis ain’t in,’ Abe said. ‘‘Do you 
want to leave a message for him?”’ 

*“‘Well,”’ Leon hesitated, ‘‘the fact is — 
we had an agers 9 with him for two 
o’clock over here, and he ain’t showed up 
yet.” 

“‘Appointment with Louis!’’ Abe said. 
‘Why, what should you have an appoint- 
ment with Louis for, Leon? 

“‘Well,”” Leon stammered, ‘‘I—now -— 
got to see him—now—about them Arverne 
Sacques.”’ 

““Oh!”’ Abe said. “I understand. Well, 
he went to lunch about twelve o’clock, and 
he ain’t come hack yet. Is there anything 
what we can do for you, Leon?”’ 

But Sammet had hung up the receiver 
without waiting for further conversation. 

At four o’clock the telephone rang again, 
and once more Abe answered it. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘‘ Yes, this is Potash 
& Perlmutter. Oh! hello, Leon! What 
can we do for you now? 

Abe,” Leon said, 


yet?” 

“No, he ain’t, Leon,” Abe replied. 
“You seem mighty anxious to see him. 
Why, what for should I try to prevent him 
speaking to you? He ain’t here, I tell you. 
All right, Leon; then I’m a liar.” 

He hung up the receiver with a bang, 
and an hour later when Morris and he 
locked up the place, Louis’ absence re- 
mained a complete mystery to his em- 
ployers. 

On Monday morning Abe and Morris 
aos the store at seven-thirty, and while 

orris examined the mail, Abe took up the 
Daily Cloak and Suit Record and scanned 
the business-trouble column. There were 
no failures of personal or firm interest 
to Abe, so he passed on to the new- 
business column. The first item caused 
him to gasp, and he almost swallowed the 
butt of his cigar. It read: 


A partnership has this day been 
formed between Isaac Herzog and 
Louis Grossman, to carry on the busi- 
ness of the Bon Ton Credit Outfitting 
Company, under the same firm name. 
It is understood that Mr. Grossman 
will have charge of the designing and 
mantfacturing end of the concern. 


He handed the paper over to Morris and 
lit a fresh cigar. 

“ Another sucker for Louis Grossman,” 
he said ‘‘and I bet yer Henry D. Feldman 


drew up the copartnefship papers.” 





‘Louis ain’t showed | 
Has he showed up at your place | 








and it was one o’clock when Louis went | 


Three o’clock struck before Abe first | 
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Home 
Painting 


Made Easy 


Perhaps the floors or wood- 
work require a fresh coat of var- 
nish; it may be that a tabourette 
can be made more attractive by 
the application of a stain; there 
may be a comfortable old porch 
chair that can be given a new 
lease of life by a new dress of 

paint or enamel; perhaps the out- 

side of the house needs painting, 
or the shingles staining as a protec- 
tion against the weather's ravages. 

It is easy to get the right materials to 
finish any of these surfaces and to do it 
right. All that is necessary ¥ 
is to remember the name 


ACME QUALITY 


and to ask your dealer for the ACME QUALITY paint, enamel, 
stain or varnish prepared for the purpose you have in view. 

Acme Quality Varnish—For floors, stairs, woodwork, or refinishing 
furniture. Gives a smooth, brilliant ‘surface that won’t scratch white 
one that is sanitary and easy to keep clean and bright. 

Acme Quality Art Wood Finishes are offered in a pleasing variety of 
artistic stain-effects. A single-coat finish is sufficient on any kind of 
wood. Easy to apply. 

Acme Quality Porch Furniture Enamel —For finishing Porch and Lawn 
Chairs, Settees, Lawn Swings, Flower Stands, Railings, etc. 

Acme Qualit Shingle Stain—In various attractive shades. 
handsome finish and is a splendid pro- 
tective agent against the weather. 








Imparts a 





Tf it’s a surface to be painted, enameled, 
stained, varnished or finished in any 
way, there's an Acme Quality Kind 
to fit the purpose 


The Acme Quality Text Book 
On Paints and Finishes 
gives explicit directions for every 
painting purpose— what to use and 
how to use it. Write for a free copy. 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Dept. Q, Detroit, Mich. 

IN DETROIT -— Life is Worth Living 

















TRADE 


RMS 
co. 


Here’s a Good 
Revolver for Target Use. 


Note the perfect full grip— how it fits the hand naturally, 
affording greater accufacy in s ing. 

Six inch barrel, 22 calibre, rim fire. Graceful in dul 
—perfectly balan ced—solid frame, yet light, compact, dura 

The result of over 36 years manufacturing experience — 
your guarantee of the little details you cannot see. Particularly desirable 


For Both Men and Women. 


In fact a ante that will fulfill every purpose—from pleasure to protection, and the 
rim fire means 

Price, as accel 6 inch barrel, Target Grip Stocks, nickel finish, $5.00. Blued, 50 
cents additional. With 2% inch barrel, regular stocks, nickel finish, $3.00. | Especially desirable 
as a noise maker with blank cartridges. 

Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order from us.direct. Look for our name on 
barrel and little target tradersark on the handle. White today for our new illustrated catalogue. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 529 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 































THE PERFECT 


GARTER 


For Wear with Knee or Full Length Drawers 
Perfect support of the Hose; You do not feel the Garter. 
Cool and comfortable; Clean and absolutely Sanitary. 
Will not pull, slip or tear; Simple to put on and take off. 
No adjusting; they fit any man of anysize or shape. Nothing 
around the leg; allows perfect circulation of the blood. 
“THATs ALL” GARTER CO., 41 Union Square, New York City 


Ask your dealer or send 25c for a pair. Extra rubbers Sc per pair. 
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An All-Around 


Stove 


Your kitchen may be 

| well planned—everything 

apparently handy —yet if 

there is not a New Per- 

fection Wick Blue Flame 

Oil Cook-Stove in it, the 

| one greatest convenience 
| of all is lacking. 


The Derby Desk | The “New Perfection”’ 


isa home and family stove 























































and office furniture are unequaled in quality, appear- —big enough and power- 
ance and durability. Every detail of construction ful enough to do all you'd 


ever ask a cooking-stove 


is constantly watched with painstaking care. Dis- oo do, and, bent of ofl, 
criminating buyers and users of fine office furniture doesits work without over- 
will find complete harmony in any of our various lines. heating the kitchen. The 


The Derby Guarantee that it will not NEW PERFECTION 
shrink, warp, crack or split attaches to e . 

every piece of Derby Quality furni- Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
ture, assuring continued satisfaction. — is built with a CABINET TOP just like a modern range. It is 
' the most convenient stove ever made and is almost indispensa- 











é ‘ ble to summer comfort 
Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full Three sizes, Can be had either with or without Cabinet 
lines meet every taste and purse. Agen- Top. If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
cies in principal cities. Catalog 2903 The Rayo LAMP ome ligne. "itas Iarge tone, 
best and atest center dra 
and name of nearest dealer on request. berecr and lauadiel aevednte duets, lediinn 
complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, easily managed. If not with 
your dealer, write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 








DERBY soston, mass. 


An Adirondack Picnic 


The Adirondack Mountains furnish 
that rarely found combination of easy 
accessibility and complete isolation for 
your summer outing. 























In a few minutes from any hotel you 
are in the heart of the pine woods, alone 
with nature. 
All kinds of vehicles and water craft give facility 
for jolly parties to reach these isolated spots, there 
to spend the day and return to the hotel for dance or 
concert or other indoor evening entertainment. 





There are also excellent golf courses, tennis courts and 
a every inducement for healthy exercise, amusement or quiet rest. 


S Let Us Suggest a Vacation Trip | 


If you will tell us the number in your party, the length of time and amount of 
money you desire to spend in connection with your holiday, and whether you 
want continuous traveling or not, and give some idea of the taste of your party 
regarding surroundings, amusements, etc., we will propose one or two trips for 
your consideration with complete information. 


Address New York Central Lines Travel Bureau, Room 383, Grand “America’s Greatest 
Central Station, New York, or Room 585, La Salle St. Station, Chicago Railway System.” 


We Ship on Approval 80% Profit—Easy Sales 


Send for These Books 


And Plan Your Trip to the Pacific 
Northwest Via Great Northern Railway 

















without a cent deposit, prepay the freight * ‘ » ‘ 
TRIAL Sell this great 7-piece Kitchen Set They tell about the ride through the scenic Rockies in Mon- 













and allow 10 DAYS FREE \s ; 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our for $1.50. Ebonized rack. Tem- as ae es ; M ae W Pre » tio 1] 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers pered steel—guaranteed. Money tana, and over the Cascade Mountains, Washington; they tell 
on highest grade 1909 model ya ee if not right. enn _— ’ S k = t p , 2 i th py , i 
lo mot buy ~xclusive territory. rite . , % a > > “~c r Q , r Ie uge 
§ Factory Prices {27° Am Ohio schonboy weer you about Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland an e Puget |» 
fl pair of tires from artyone at any price until **I sold 6 Sets after schoo . TN » . on 2 pal. amaserae - he , 
Mm you write for our large Art Catalog and today where an Agent for an- Sound cities. They give you a compre hensive idea of the Re 
learn our wonderful proposition on first other Company had been."’ * Ps 
sample bicycle going to your town 














Rider Agents s:71'"0"3 etme eee Alaska - Yukon - Pacific Exposition | <.* 
We Ball cheaverthan any cine Inctory. The Celebrated Hungarian and English Partrdges and Pheasants oe oe 





. Brakes, single wheels, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy pheasants, peafowl, They are well illustrated with halftone cuts and_ contain “ m.. a 
7 parts, repairs and sundries at Aa/f usual prices. c es, storks, swans, ornamental and ducks, all kinds of " = g ‘ — , 7 = “ ‘vs 
Bo Not Wait; write zoday for our special offer: birds and animals. WENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. X. | colored maps of the route,—of the City of Seattle OS 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-55, CHICAGO | Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. i and the exposition grounds. They describe the i 





we 


Oriental Limited, the new through train, Chicago , 
and St. Paul to Seattle and Tacoma without ,¢ ® 3 


" jisiild Pro-phy-lac-tic oS | change of cars. Write today. Use coupon for chy C 






















<< eta - . - convenience. Address Ye? 4 
AGAROSE COREL OOTH “World’s Standard iS 3 
oo iar gan ; T BRUSH because: Serrated A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent -°.° * 
bristle tufts reach all the teeth; curved handle and long tuft to clean back teeth; hole in handle and oe os - ¢ 
hook to hang it up by; identification symbols prevent confusion ; each brush in its yellow box insures a clean ST. PAUL, MINN. ¥ - ~ 3” Post 
brush, Three sizes; three bristle textures; three styles of handles. Write for our free book “ Tooth Truths. / 






FLORENCE MFG. COMPANY, 32 Pine Street, FLORENCE, MASS., U. S. A. 




















Summer. Underwear 

FOR MEN “FOR BOYS 

—freedom of action, solid “comfort. It's 

clean, cool, sanitary. Ask your dealer for it. - 
’ This Label — 








; Makes You ‘Sate 
MEN’S Shirts and Drawers, ea. 50c 
Boys: ShirtsandDrawersca. 25 

Union Suits: Men's $1.00;' Boys’ 50c. 
All standard styles and sizes. Send for new 
illustr: ed booklet 

















The Minnow That Swims 


A “live” bait that you can carry in your 
tackle-box—the K & K Animated Minnow 






A jointed, artificial Minnow Pate uted 
in beautiful natural colors. i latactele 
Guaranteed absolutely water-proof. Represents the 
genuine movement of a live Minnow in casting, trolling 
or still fishing. The greatest catcher made. 

Made in ten styles and sold by the principal dealers; 
if your dealer cannot supply you, we will send pre- 
ps on receipt of price. King of Casting Bait, $1.00; 

innowette, $1.00. New catalog free for the asking. 


K & K MFG. CO., 105 St. Clair St., TOLEDO, O. 





OLD COLONIAL 


Red Cedar Chest 


An elegant treasure chest, built solidly of 

fragrant Southern Red Cedar; a guaranteed protection for furs and 
woolens against moths, dust and dampness. It is the highest per- 
fection of utility and ornament ever attained in artistic furniture. and 
is precisely the proper thing for wedding and birthday gifts, Beau- 
tiful, dull-red, natural finish ; heavily bound with wide copper bards, 
studded with old-fashion flat-head copper rivets. Sent on approval 
direct from factory, with return privilege ii unsatisfactory, freight 
paid by us. Write for handsome catalog of various styles and prices, 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 51, Statesville, N.C. 
A New $1 Offer —“KEITH’S” 


for six months 
and a copy of 
my new book, 


ttages 

$400, to $3000. 
Keith's month- 
ly magazine is 
the recognized 
authority on plan- 
No. 37-—$2000. Oneofthe100. ning and Deco- 
rating Homes. $1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. Each 

60-page issue gives several designs by leading architects. 


Only one of 
Various Styles 
and Prices. 































lor home- are: 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000... . $1.00 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber.... 1.00 
192-page book— Practical House Decoration ° 
122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc. 1.00 
Any onc’of these books and ‘‘ Keith's" one year .... 2.00 

MAX L. KEITH, 451 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. === 


1.00 














OUR LEGACY OF 
HEALTH 


(Continued from Page 8) 


early discovered that the greatest practical 
obstacle to the extermination of tubercu- 
losis in cattle was the enormous financial 
sacrifice involved in killing all animals 
infected. The disease was at that time 
gg 3. rife among the high-bred 
ersey, Holstein and other milking breeds. 
It was determined as a working compro- 
mise to test the truth of the modern belief 
that tuberculosis was transmitted only by 
direct infection by permitting the more 
valuable cows to be saved alive for breed- 
ing purposes. They were isolated from the 
rest of the herd and given the best of care 
and feeding. The moment that their calves 
were born they were removed from them 
altogether and brought up on the milk of 
other perfectly healthy cows. The milk 
of the infected cows was either destroyed 
or sterilized and used for feeding pigs. 
The results were brilliantly successful. 
Searcely one of the calves thus isolated 
developed tuberculosis in spite of their 
highly-infected ancestry. And not only 
were they not inferior in vigor and perfec- 
tion of type to the remainder of their 
breed, but some of them have since become 
prize winners. In other words, the addi- 
tional care and more abundant feeding 
that they received more than compensated 
for any problematic defect in their heredity. 


Statistics Against Heredity 


As to the heredity of cancer, all that can 
be said is that the burden of proof rests 
upon those who assert it. It is really curi- 
ous how widespread the belief is that can- 
cer runs in families, and how exceedingly 
slender is the basis of evidence for such a 
belief. There are so many things that we 
do not know about cancer that any posi- 
tive statement of any kind would be unbe- 
coming. It would be absurd to declare 
that a disease, of which the cause is still 
unknown, either is or is not inherited. And 
this is our position in regard to cancer. An 
overwhelming majority of the evidence so 
far indicates that it is not a parasite; if it 
were, of course, we could say positively 
that it is not inherited. Although we are 
getting a discouraging degree of familiar- 
ity with the process and clearly recognize 
that it consists chiefly in the sudden revolt 
or rebellion of some group of cells, a tend- 
ency which quite conceivably might be 
transmitted to future generations, yet it is 
highly improbable, on both biological and 

athological grounds, that such is the case. 
f this rebellious tendency were trans- 
mitted we should at least have the right to 
expect that it would appear in the cells of 
the same organ or region of the body. It is 
a singular fact that in all the hundreds of 
cases in which cancer has appeared in the 
child of a cancerous parent it has almost 
invariably appeared in some different organ 
from that affected in the parent. 

For instance, cancer of the lip in the 
father may be followed by cancer of the 
liver in the son or daughter, while cancer 
of the breast in the mother will be followed 
by cancer of the lip inason. Further than 
this, the percentage of instances in which 
cancer appears in more than one member 
of a family is decidedly small, considering 
the frequency of the disease. 

I took occasion to look into the matter 
carefully from a statistical point of view 
some ten or twelve years ago, and out of a 
collection of some fifty thousand cases of 
cancer less than six per cent were found to 
give any history of cancer in the family. 
And this, of course, simply means that 


| some one of the relatives of the patient had 
| at one time developed the disease. 


In fact, the consensus of intelligent 
expert opinion upon the subject of hered- 
ity of cancer is, that though it may occur, 
we have comparatively little proof of the 
fact; that the percentage of cases in which 
there is cancer in the family is but little 
larger than might be expected on the doc- 
trine of probabilities from the average dis- 
tribution. Though possibly the offspring of 
a cancerous individual may display a 
slightly greater tendency toward the de- 
velopment of that strange, curious process 
of “autonomy” than the offspring of the 
average individual, “autonomy ”’ plus tend- 
ency is so small and occurs so infre- 
quently as to be a factor of small practical 
importance in the propagation and spread 
of the disease. 
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“North Coast 
Limited” 


GARDINER GATEWAY 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Season June 5 to Sept. 25 


“Exposition 


> Special” 


= 


“Pacific Express” 


These are the three electric-lighted 
daily transcontinental trains, via the 


ALASKA-YUKON-PAC. 
EXPOSITION, SEATTLE 
June 1 to Oct. 16 


Northern Pacific 


Railway 


the Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune. 


mh 8 TE Tata 


Through service between Chicago and Puget Sound. 
Also through service between St. Louis, Kansas 


City and the North Coast on the electric-lighted 
“Missouri River—Puget Sound Express.’ 
Through service to and from the boundary of 


PARADISE PARK, 
FROM TACOMA BY AUTO 
ORRAIL. June 1 to Oct. 1 


Yellowstone National Park 


Everything planned to make this summer’s trip 
to the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition and the 
Northwest the pleasantest ever experienced. 
SUMMER TOURIST FARES to 


the North Pacific Coast, dail 
Sept. 30. $62 from Chicago; $ 
from St. Louis; $50 from St. Paul, 
a oy 

ansas City. Round trip, 
limit October 31, 
fares from the East generally. 
Write for illustrated booklets describing 
xposition, 
4. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 
Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Omaha, 


trip, E: 


ON THE NORTH >» 


COAST LIMITED Room 151, 


to 
50 
Duluth, Superior, 


Corresponding 


Park and train service. 





National Irrigation Congress, Spokane, 
August 9 to 14, 











# Here Is Something New From Kalamazoo / 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the 
most perfect—most economical—most satisfactory range for 
you to use— Your money back if it’s not. Send for Catalog No. 
152 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with others. 


Cash Or Time Payments 


We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience of a Kalamazoo in 
pa; 


her home. 


You can buy on easy 


or pay cash if you like. Either way— 


you Save $10 to $20 on any stove inthe catalog. We make it easy for responsible people to 


own the beststoveor 
range in the world. 


We Pay the Freight 
Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Direct to You. 





—Fulper Filters, $3.85 — 


The Only 100% Efficient Filters 
Practically indestructible —easily cleaned —and 
uaranteeing you Absolutely Clear, GERM Free 
Water in Camp, Cottage, Bungalow or Office. 
Send money order for $3.85 and have filter deliv- 
eredrightto yourdoorwithoutcharge. SeparateIce 
Chamber, 55c. extra. Money back if not satisfied. 


FULPER POTTERY CO., Flemington, N. J. 


Reference: Dun or Bradstreets 











| Use Allen’s Foot-Ease 


A powder to be shaken into the shoes. Your feet feel 
swollen, nervous and hot, and get tired easily. If 
you have tired, aching feet, try Allen’s Foot-Ease. It 
rests the feet and makes new or tight shoes easy. Re- 
lieves aching, swollen, sweating feet, also corns and 
bunions of all painand gives rest and comfort. Tryit 
to-day. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. 
Don’t accept any substitute. For FREE trial package, 





MEMORY THE BASIS 
OF ALL KNOWLEDGE 






to 
3 P Success 
: You are no greater intellectually 
Sa than your memory. Easy, increases 
income; gives ready memory for faces, 
names, business, studies, conversation ; 
Write to-day develops will, public speaking. 
DICKSON MEMORY; SCHOOL, 932 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


Address ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, New York 
Don’t Throw It Away Joes Your Granite Dish 

- - —aa r Bag Leak ? 
us MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils —tin, 
— brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
<> etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any one cap 
use them; fit any surface; two million in use 
Send for sample package, 10c. Complete package 
assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 619, Amsterdam, N.Y. 








































SHOE POLISH * 


Adds to the life 
of all leathers. 
Takes the place 
of liquids and 
pastes. 


10 cents 
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Ths We 
Rubber 
Sponge 

















Prove for yourself the many 
good pois of the Feather- 
ed ubber Sponge. We 
will send you one at our expense. 


FREE 
Rubber 


Fe Sponge 


Superior to any rubber sponge on the market 
and infinitely better than the ordinary natural ff 
sponge. Soft as silk, no grit, no scratching. 
Cleanses the skin and acts as 2 gentle massage. : 








= 


Sanitary, germ-proof, cleans itself, satisfying, | 
cleansing, invigorating. Wears four times as 
long as the ordinary. All sizes for every pur- 
S pose of the Toilet and Bath, for men, women 
and children. Do you know what they will 
do? Let us show you. 
For sale by dealers everywhere 

If 4c in stamps is enclosed for packing and postage we | 
will send you without cost a perfect Featheredge sponge | 
and our interesting booklet, Write today. f 


E TheN. Tire Rubber Sponge Company K 
j 45 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Price 25¢ ..——__—— : 
es : 
and 35¢ =——— —— 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchiet. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering trom us direct, enclose price to Dept. P. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
8 Long Lane, Aldersgate 8t., London, E, C. 

NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Young Men wanted to act as Agents, Liberal induce- 

= ments offered. Send for particulars. 














In insanity and ore we have proba- 
bly the last refuge and almost only valid 
instance of the old belief in the remorseless 
heredity of disease. But even here the 
= played by heredity is probably only a 
raction of that which it is popularly, and 
| even professionally, believed to play. It is, 
| of course, obvious that diseases which tend 
| quickly to destroy the life of the patient, 
especially those which kill or seriously 
cripple him before he has reached the age 
of reproduction, or prevent his long sur- 
viving that epoch, will not, for mechanical 
reasons, become hereditary. The Black 
Death, or the cholera, for instance, could 
not “run in a family.” Supposing that 
children were born with a special suscepti- 
bility to this disease, there would obviously 
soon be no family left. 

The same is true in a lesser degree of 
milder or more chronic diseases. The 
family which was hereditarily predisposed 
to scarlet fever, measles, smallpox or 
tuberculosis would not last long, and in 
fact the whole progress of civilization has 
been a continuous process of the weeding 
out of those who were most susceptible and 
the survival of those who were least so. 

But when we come to deal with certain 
fortunately rare conditions, such as func- 
tional disturbances of the nervous system, 
which neither seriously unfit their possessor 
for the struggle of life nor prevent:him from 
reproducing his kind, then it becomes 
possible that a tendency to such disease 
may be transmitted to several successive 
generations. 

Such is the case with insanity, with 
epilepsy, with hemophilia or “‘bleeders,”’ 
and with a few rare and curious disturb- 
ances of the nervous system, such as the 


| hereditary ataxias and “‘tics’’ of various 
| sorts. 


However, even here the only con- 
ditions on which forms of disease can con- 
tinue to run in a family for more than one 
or two generations is either that they shall 
be mild in form or that only a comparativel 
small percentage of the total family shall 
be affected by them. If, for instance, two- 
thirds, one-half or even a third of the 
descendants of a mentally unsound indi- 
vidual were to become insane, it would only 
need a few generations for that family to 
be crushed to the wall. 


The Slender Chance of Insanity 


The probability appears to be that, while 
the descendants of insane persons are dis- 
tinctly more liable to become insane than 





Bungalows and American Homes 





Design No. 2, Built in California and lowa—Cost $2,200 

Our handsome 100 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, 
Mission, Colonial, Englishtimbered andconcrete houses 
for 1909 shows interiors, exteriors, and floor plans 
and actual cost to build. Figures that you can rely upon. 
These designs are photos of structures we have built 
in California and throughout the country—not theo- 
retical pen pictures. Bungalows rent and sell at sight, 
and are an excellent investment. Price of book $1.00. 
P. O. or express order, prepaid. Sample folder free 


Brown Bros., Architects, 919 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Uses 40% less fuel 


The Strelinger uses 40% less gasoline than any 2-cycle engine 
—and 10 to 15% less than any other 4-cycle. Costs a trifle more 
to install but is best and cheapest by the year. ‘‘ In use eight 
years — never spent a dollar for repairs ’’ writes one— and it is 
the satisfactory experience of the many. 


J 

he Sfelenge 04, 
4 CYCLE /-6 CYLINDER 

is designed for heavy 
duty—develops 25 so 
35% more than rated 
power. Finest equip- 
ment; make-and-break 
ignition. Perfect con- 
trol. Reliable and 
durable. 
Special prices 
ona few 1908 models, 
4to6H.P. Don't miss this chance 
to save on ‘*the Best.’’ 


Strelinger Marine Engine Co.,62 Congress East, Detroit, Mich. 


0 0 
Unexcelled in Constr uc- 


Saved On Any tr 
tion, Finish and Durability. 
Particulars on request. 
American Writing Machine Company 
345 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 











1 to 100 
H.P. 
Write for 
Catalog. 





































Factory Rebuilt, 








PATENTS 2%. IDEAS 


. S. HILL, 32-84 Columbian Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

















the rest of the community, yet that, on 


| account of their fewness this een | 


does not account for more than a sma 
fraction of the total insanity. We should, 


| by all means, prevent the marriage of the 


insane and discourage that of their chil- 


| dren, and the development of any well- 


defined form of insanity should act at 
once, ipso facto, as a ground and cause of 
divorce. 

Though the consoling fact remains that 
even of such children, providing, of course, 
as usually happens, that the other parent 
—husband or wife—is sound and sane, 
not more than ten or fifteen per cent 
would probably become insane. In other 
words, insanity is acquired and the result 
of individual stress and strain at least five 
times as frequently as it is inherited. We 
have absolutely no rational or statistical 
basis for gloomy predictions of its increase, 
and that, at present rates, within a couple 
of centuries more, we shall all be shut up in 
asylums and nobody left to support us 
and pay the taxes. The apparent increase 
of insanity of recent decades is probably 
only “on paper,” due to better registration. 

To put it very roughly, probably ninety- 
eight per cent of us are so born, thanks to 
heredity, that the possibility of our becom- 
ing insane, even under the severest stress, 
is almost infinitesimal. Of the two per 
cent born with this taint, this possible 
tendency to mental unbalance, only about 
one-tenth now become completely insane, 
and this percentage might be greatly 
diminished by general sanitary improve- 
ments. Our alienists now claim that, by 
checking the reproduction of the obvi- 
ously unstable, and careful hygienic treat- 
ment and training of the predisposed two 
per cent, insanity is almost as preventable 
as tuberculosis. 

In fine, from all the broad field of pathol- 
ogy, the mists of tradition which have 
dimmed the fair name and reputation of 
heredity are slowly but surely lifting, until 
we now behold it, not as our worst enemy, 
but as our best friend in the prevention of 
disease and the upbuilding of the race. 
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GEM 


ARGS ile) .4 
Safety Razor 


WITH 
NEW 
BAR 



















Keen 


Blades ~« 


that Strop well 


You don’t have to throw them away. All are of such superior steel,—so highly 
ltempered,— one important result of our 30 years’ experience in manufacturing 
Safety Razor Blades, that the keen edge of ‘‘nezeness” is restored again and again 
by stropping. This is most easily accomplished by using the GEM AUTOMATIC 
STROPPER, which does all the work, to perfection, and can be manipulated by 
anyone. It costs $1.00,—with combination strop, $1.50. Or, you can use the 

stropping handle supplied /ree with every razor. 

The GEM Junior Safety Razor is fitted with the NEW BAR,— Patent controlled 

by us,—a little wonder-worker! No other Safety Razor Maker can use it, 
and the GEM Junior scores another point. It makes each shave the BEST 
possible, by smoothening out the wzinkles, and raising the short, stiff 
hairs just right for_the cutting edge. The most satisfactory and 
economical of all Safety Shaving devices, It has pcints of supremacy 
exclusively its own, 
The Complete One Dollar GEM Junior Outfit includes a hand- 
somely finished silver-nickel-plated frame,ea/ensionand stropping 
handles, 7 selected blades of the finest steel, 
and a substantial case. 


EXTRA SET, 7 BLADES, 50c 


See that you get a sealed package 














SET 
COMPLETE 


$ Joo 














Don’t take a substitute. If your dealer 
is behind the times, send us One Dollar 
and we will mail the complete GEM 
Junior outfit, postpaid, to your address. 





Booklet ‘‘Shaveology’’ free on request. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 


360 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
564 Washington Street, Boston, Maas. 
30 years 
original Modern Safety Razor Makers 


in business 
We are the 





Electricity Moves the World of Manufacture | This $15 Solid Oak Porch Swing 






We make electric motors—We want agents immediately. There * ‘ 
is a big demand for smaller sizes in electric motors. Ours are easy | Direct to You i ' - 75 Complete 
to sell, after a demonstration of their superior effectiveness. If you | Why pay more , with chains, 
lack knowledge of electricity, we have arranged a correspondence 7} . — hooksandcushion 
system that gives you a practical working knowledge in 6 months’ when you can 
time, or less. Most systems are expensive, voluminous, and take buy GUAR- 
a long time to master; our course has been compiled into con ANTEED 
densed form. All that is unnecessary has been cut out. We sup aban A ~- 
ply only direct practical information —that makes you familiar with | Sectional Fur- 
oe and eeeagsne ehuar reg ti tg tri¢ : eo Nypeoprng niture for half 
you are building an automobile, installing a lighting plant, or ap- 2. . . 
plying electricity to manufacture. The course is complete in three | the price ot the 
books, $4«ach. Compare this with the cost of any other reputable nameless kind? 
system. It is an education that means ready money returns to you, Over 100 hand- 
for there is a large and growing demand for practical electrician patel soc con 





all over the country. It is worth while to find out more about us 
and our proposition —a postal to-day brings an immediate reply. 


BARNES MFG. CO., SUSQUEHANNA, PENNA. | y 


References :— First National Bank; City National Bank. 


CTIONAL Write today for catalog. 
International Manufacturing Co. 


614 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A BIG PHOTO OFFER 
































1 year’s subscription to Norman 
THE ‘|| Photographer, brightest, newsiest 

NORMAN | Photo paper, and 1 doz. Norman People in te § walk of life, including busi- 

ENCYCLO- Gaslighe paper roc. All above and ness, professional men and bankers, invest their 
the Norman Photo Encyclopedia, funds in our first farm mortgages. 

— } 296 pages, 1000 illustrations, 25c. | | om ae write for booklet “£.” Established 
i) : ee 3. 
PHOTOGRAPHY)” Norman Photo Paper Co., Rochester, N. Y- E. J. LANDER & co. 
Grand Forks, N.D. Mianeapolis, Minn. 

















EDDING INViations 


100 for $3.50 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Latest styles, best quality, sent prepaid anywhere. 


Visiting Cards, 100 S0c; with case 75c. Write for samples. 
THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 8. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


O7 Protect Your Idea! 
PATENTS "PA 


2 BOOKS FREE: ‘Fortunes 
in Patents—What and How to 

Invent '’ and 61-page Guide Book. Free report as to Patentability 

E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D.C. 






FULLY GUARANTEED 
OVER 200 STYLES 
Agents wanted. 
Catalogue Free. 
Write to-day. 
THE 
BEST LIGHT CO. 


5-265 E. Sth Street, 
Canton, O. 


ABSOLUTELY safe 
—Is very brilliant, 
powerful and steady. 
—One burner gives 
more light than six 
16-candle power elec- 
tric light bulbs—more 
economical than kero- 
sene. Each lamp is a 
miniature light works. 


PARIS GARTERS 


They m3 
fit sowell di 
you 
forget 
they re 
there 








A necessity with 
Knee-Drawers 


No metal can touch you 


need 
‘nem 
the year 


rol nd 


~) 
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Sold Everywhere 


25:50' 


iF 


A. STEIN & CO., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 
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About Perfumes 


The parfumeur’s art attains its 
highest development in France, 
from which country come the most 
wonderful creations of perfumery 
in the world. ‘The general opin- 
ion is that all French perfumes 
are high priced. Many of them 











are, but there is one exception, 


ED.PINAUDS 








LILAC VEGETAL 


The costliness of most French perfumes 
is due to their fancy packages. We pre- 
fer to give big’ value in the EXTRACT 
itself, not in the container. 


ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 
Extract is put up in an attractive bottle, 
but we commend especially the quality 
of the perfume, and make no claim for 
a fanciful package. 

Lilac has again come to the front in Paris 
as a fashionable odor. ED. PINAUD’S 
lilac is the best; wonderfully delicate 
and lasting; imparts the refined, ex- 
quisite fragrance of the living flower. 
ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL 
is fine for handkerchief and atomizer, 
and for scenting the personal linen. 
For the bath it is delightful, imparting a 
refreshing fragrance that overcomes the 
unpleasant effects of perspiration. 

For use after shaving, gentlemen quickly 
recognize its soothing quulities. 

ED. PINAUD’S LILAC VEGETAL is for 
sale by all druggists and department stores, 
price for a large bottle (6 oz.) 75c. 

A testing sample will be sent 
on request for 4c. in stamps, 

Address our American Offices, 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
es C3, Ed. Pinaud Bldg., New York 


Esterbrook 
Steel Pens 


2450 Styles 























There’s 
a difference 
in pens. 


E:sterbrook’s 
are not only the 
smoothest writ- 
ing, but the long- 
est wearing. 


Ask your 


stationer. / 








FREE SAMPLE 


CHRISTIAN’S 
Banana Coffee 
A most delicious substitute for Coffee. 


Made only 
from Bananas 


The result of many years ex- 
perimenting with new dehydra- 
tion process, which eliminates 
the water without lessening nu- 
trition of the banana. A natural 
health food beverage made from 
the most nutritious of fruits, ba 
nanas —TASTES THE SAME 
AS COFFEE, Sample box con- 
tainingenough tomake five large 
f cups of banana coffee sent free 
of charge to any one sending 
their name and address to 


<a, 
“he EUGENE CHRISTIAN 
Food Scientist 
Pres. Christian’s Natural Food Co., 7 East 41st Street, New York 
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COFFEE. 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


A Man of Ten Talents 


LEN BRADEN, the big Oklahoma and 
Pittsburgh natural gas man, was in 
the employ of the Standard Oil Com- 

a dag years as one of their field managers. 

The late Daniel O’Day, one of the big 
men in the Standard, grew to like Braden, 
and one time in New York, at a general 
meeting of the Standard, said to him: 
“Glen, I like the way you do your work 
and I want to encourage you. Here are 
ten shares of Standard Oil stock that I 
want to give you, just as an encouragement. 
Take these and accumulate what you can 
during the year, and tell me how you have 
dsne when I see you next year.” 

Braden took the stock with profuse 
thanks. Next year O’Day met him. 
“Glen,” he said, ‘‘come to luncheon with 
me. Come on out to a quiet place.” 

They went to luncheon. After they had 
finished O’Day leaned back and said: 
‘*Now, Glen, 
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you have done with those ten shares of | 


Standard I gave you a year ago. How | 
much have you accumulated of the stock 
with that as a starter? I gave it to you to 
encourage you to start something for your- 
self. How much have you got now?” 

“‘Six hundred thousand dollars,’’ replied | 
Braden. 
‘Six hundred thousand dollars! ’’ shouted 
O’Day. ‘‘Why, dod gast it, Glen! how 
much did you have a year ago when I 
gave you those ten shares?”’ 

‘* Four hundred thousand dollars’ worth,” 
said Braden. 


A Feminine Puzzle 


Since hips that once did plainly show 
No longer greet the eye, 

Men wonder tf it’s really so 
That “‘ figures do not lie.’’ 


—Nixon Waterman. 


Fame and the Poet 


A STATUE to Henry W. Longfellow, 
the poet, has been gmat in Connect- 
icut Avenue, hepa  “e 

Before it was unveiled two negroes came 
along and stopped to look at it. 

‘*Who’s dat a statter of?” asked one. 

‘*L-o-n-g-f-e-l-l-o-w,’’ spelled the other. 

‘“‘Longfellow!”’ exclaimed the inquirer. 
‘‘Whaffor dey buildin’ statter to he-all? 
He nevuh done nothin’ but marry Miss 
Roosevelt.” 


The Question 


She went into the meadow and she pulled a 
wisp of grass, 
She took some luscious cherries from the 
trees, 
She wandered through the garden and she 
gathered her some “sass,” 
Some radishes, some spinach and some 


peas ; 
She found a year-old a 3s nest that was 
good enough for us 
The eggshell that was in “t and all that, 
And then she pulled a carrot and a feather 
from a goose— 
Did she mean to make a salad or a hat? 


She cut a sprig of parsley and a little spray of 
mint, 
She pulled a ripe tomato from the vine ; 
Of what were her intentions she gave not the 
slightest hint, 
As to whether she would garb herselj or dine. 


She took a spray of lilac and a basket made of | 
| 


straw 


She found upon the rubbish heap, and that | 


She filled with what she’d gathered, and it 
filled me full of awe— 
Did she mean to make a salad or a hat? 


She threw them all together, just howe’er they 
chanced to go, 
The lilac and the carrot and the nest, 
She stirred them and she mixed them and she 
shook them to and fro, 
She moved them north and south and east 
and west. 
And when she got them scrambled, as she 
started out to do, 
The feather and the cherries and all that, 
She gazed upon it gladly as she held it up to 


view 
Did the woman have a salad or a hat? 
—J. W. Foley. 


Outdoor Life in 


COLORADO 


want you to tell me how | 






Its ozonated, mile-high atmosphere and glorious sunshine will 
| whet the appetite and make the little ones the embodiment of 


health and happiness. 


Take them 


by the Rock Island to the 


_ Rockies and give them a real vacation. 


service. 





| geRocky Mountain foimited 


with stenographer, barber and valet, is only one of many splendid trains daily from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham. 
The only route to both Denver and Colorado Springs direct. 


Send tonight for “Under the Turquoise Sky,” or “Thro’ Scenic Colorado and 
Yellowstone Park to the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposition.” Free on request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 9 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Every detail you might expect in de luxe 

















You wear the new under- 
garments this summer. 


HEY are great for Comfort. y 
can get them—knee length, short sleeves, 


coat-shirt 
balbriggan. 


nation of garment and material you ever saw. 


ROXFORD size fit 
in crotch and seat. 
too. 


Roxford Underwear 


For Men and Boys. 


ment in masculine 


you purchase your Summer underwear. 


writing for. 
Long-sleeve shirts 
Short-sleeve shirts 
Sleeveless shirts (no 
Bachelor shirts (no 
Coat-shirts (short or 


Altogether ROXFORD is the finest combi- 


Glance at the 


Any style, any weight, for any climate. 


NOW you 


and all—in good old-fashioned 
Your 


syou. The drawers are ample and easy 
Non-shrinking. Conservative garments 
list. There is a little book on 


It tells about this great improve- 
Send for it before 


undergarments. 
dt is well worth 


Ribbed and flat union suits 
Ankle-length drawers 
buttons) Knee-length drawers 
buttons ) Short-stout drawers 
long sleeves) Long-slim drawers 


per garment, Send your 
e Book and please yourself. 





Roxford Knitting Co., Dept. K, Philadelphia 
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All steel plate construction. 
Sizes for 6 to 16 inch walls. 


be affected by rust or corrosion. 
with the finest interior decorations. 


Apartments and Dwellings. 





RITE TODAY for catalogue of House, 
50,000 Meilink Safes i 


oe lens acca eet 


A Deposit Box at Home Solidly Built in n the Wall. 


The best possible protection from House-Thieves and Fires. 
May be concealed by a picture, loose panel or piece of furniture. 
Best safe loc 





and bolt work. 


MEILINK’S STEEL WALL SAFE 


is the only Wall Safe built of steel. Lock and bolt work cannot 
Finish and design harmonize 


Price $14.00 and Up, Built In. 


Adds immensely to renting and selling values of Hotels, Flats, 


Office and Wall Safes. 


in use. ‘Not one ever opened b; y house-thieves. 












































 paaeers automobiles run with less tire trouble and less tire expense than any other auto- 
mobile—because we use larger tires for less weight. You may not mind the heavy expense 


of tire trouble, but you do mind the delay and the annoyance. 
are due to tire trouble. The reliability question of automobiles then is one of tires. 
with their tire equipment are by far the most reliable automobiles on the road today. 
have practically no tire trouble. 


Franklin Model H_ is 
different from other six- 
cylinder automobiles in a 
very essential feature. 


The average six-cylinder 
automobile has excessive 
weight. Practically the 
whole advantage of the six- 
cylinder principle is missed 
—the chief gain being an 
enormous horse-power 
output applied more 
smoothly than it could be 
in four-cylinders. 

The main advantage of 
a six-cylinder engine in an 
automobile is to get a high 
proportion of power to 
weight. A six-cylinder en- 
gine gives steady torque, 
an explosion every 
one-third of a revolution. 





Light weight and large tires is the secret. 
less spring trouble and with greater riding comfort 
than any other automobile—because we use _full- 
elliptic springs in combination with a shock-absorbing 
laminated-wood chassis frame. Ask any expert spring 
maker if like results can be obtained by any other form 
of construction. Franklins make the best time over 
American roads—because with their light weight, reli- 
able tires and easy riding you go along smoothly and 
consistently. And for the same reason you can ride 
more miles in a day without fatigue than in any other 
automobile. In fact, lameness and “‘motoring head- 
aches’’ are never experienced by Franklin owners. 
Franklins in all respects are comfortable—and comfort 
is what you want. They are the easiest to handle and 
control. There is none of the burden and none of the 
anxiety that goes with the heavy-weight 














MODEL H, $3750 


Steady torque, since it re- 
duces the stress on all 
working parts and sup- 
porting members, permits 
lighter construction 
throughout the whole 
automobile. 

In Model H this advan- 
tage is fully utilized. We 
get practical results—high 
Sl with light weight. 
Vith 50 per cent more 
power than Model D 
with its four-cylinders, 
Model H, though seating 
two more passengers, 
weighs only 20 per cent 
more, 

Model H is the automo- 
bile selected by men of ex- 
perience who know auto- 
mobile economics, who 
study automobiles from 
the efficiency and endur- 
ance standpoint, who want 
a large automobile, free 
from useless weight and 
tire annoyance. Model H 


holds the San Francisco-New York Record of 15 days, the most 
severe test of strength and endurance ever made. 
a perfect score in the last Glidden Tour, and although it carried 
a much heavier load than required it went the 2000 miles without 


any tire trouble. 


H H FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY Syracuse N Y 


automobiles. It is well known that the Frank- 
lin engine delivers more power for the 


than do water-cooled engines. We 
won and still hold the gold cup of 
the Automobile Club of America 
for the best record on two gallons 
of gasoline. Again on May 7 last, 
a Franklin touring-car against nineteen competitors es- 
tablished a new world’s record and won the grand 
prize offered by the New York Automobile Dealers’ 
Association by carrying the Bn 
Sreatest load the greatest distance 
on one gallon of gasoline. Horse- 
power does not mean anything by 
itself. The thing that counts is the 
power actually at the disposal of the 
driver. In the Franklin not only do 
you get highest engine efficiency, but 
the power is not handicapped by a useless load—there 

is no dead weight anywhere. Then with non-jarring, 
easy-riding construction you can apply the power; you 
can make time; the automobile is not racked and 
strained; you are not jarred and jolted. 

want is 


It also won convincing, but what you 





Ninety per cent of road stops 


And Franklins 
Franklins 
Franklins run with 


There are many reasons 
why you should own 
Franklin Model D. 


In the first place it has 
been chosen by so many 
who know automobile 
merit, who are familiar 
with motor-car construc- 
tion and have had auto- 
mobile experience that if 
you are to be guided by 
others you can make no 
mistake in selecting 
Model D. 

Then there are the 
Franklin principles, every 
one logical and demon- 
strated correct through 
eight years’ use. And 
when it comes to the ques- 
tion of service, if you 
want an automobile that 
will stand for hard work 
every day in the year, 
this is another reason for 
your owning Franklin 
Model D. 

In endurance and econ- 
omy tests Model D is the 
peer of all automobiles. 
One of its late achieve- 
ments was winning the 
Governor's Trophy, the 
highest award in the Har- 
risburg 700-Mile Endur- 
ance Run. Model D also 
had the lowest penaliza- 
tion for car troubles in the 
Pittsburg Endurance Run, 
April 30. It also won per- 
fect scores in the Glidden 
Tour, Bretton Woods En- 

durance Run, Chi- 

cago Reliability 
7 Contest, Cleve- 


MODEL D, $2800 


land Reliability and Effic- 
iency Contest and the 
Worcester Endurance 
Run. It also holds the 
Chicago-New York Rece- 
ord of 40 hours, 18 hours 
better than the record of 
any other make of auto- 
mobile. 

Many 


more reasons 


could be given for your choosing this automobile, all of them 
an 
some real live proof—the experience of others. This can be had 
by asking Franklin Model D owners or calling on Franklin 


actual demonstration, 


dealers for any kind of a demonstration you may desire. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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~ The Hoygged The Meal 


i | ‘e HE hour and the 
a ip 4 meal never miss 
- Fs connections in the home 
; 4 where Shredded 
Wheat is known. 
Being ready-cooked 
and ready-to-serve it 
is easy to prepare a 
deliciously wholesome 
and nourishing meal 
with it “‘in a jiffy.’ It 
is refreshingly sustaining 
and satisfying after “‘shop- 
ping’’ or traveling. 
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is the ideal Summer food because 
it supplies the greatest amount of 
muscle-building material with the 
least tax upon the digestive organs. 






ee It is the whole wheat cleaned, 
_ steam-cooked, shredded‘and baked 
in a two-million dollar bakery — 
the cleanest, finest, most hygienic 
food factory in the world. Two 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits heated in 
the oven and eaten with hot or cold 
milk or cream will supply all the strength 
needed for a half day’s work or play. 











Nothing so delicious, wholesome and nourishing in Sum- 
mer as a Shredded Wheat Biscuit with strawberries. Heat 
the Biscuit in oven to restore crispness and then cover with 
strawberries, serving with cream and sugar. The Biscuit 
is equally wholesome and nutritious with other berries and 
fresh fruits in season. “All the meat of the golden wheat.” 


THE ONLY BREAKFAST FOOD MADE IN BISCUIT FORM 


Our new handsomely illustrated cook book is sent free for the asking. 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 















